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Improved Press Loading Device 


This new “Puseyjones” pneumatic loading and lifting device helps maintain continuous, 
uniform production at high manufacturing speeds. It consists of an air cylinder self-contained 
in the press housing and connected to the swing arm carrying the upper roll. Independent 
control for each end of the roll, with continuous record of the nip pressure, is provided 
by special regulating devices connected to recording gauges. Write for full details. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-making Machinery. Wilmington, Del. 
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Trapvpe Winns 


M.I.T. Dedicates 
Dard HAuniter Paper Museum 


>>» THE DARD HUNTER PAPER 
MUSEUM, named after the foremost 
exponent of hand-made eg in the 
United States and one of the leading 
typographers of modern times, was 
formally dedicated at a reception and 
tea on Monday, June 5, held in the 
William Barton Rogers building of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where the Museum is located onthe third 
floor. Planned and arranged largely 
by Mr. Hunter, who was present at the 
dedication, the Museum is unquestion- 
ably one of the finest things of its 
kind in the world. It is a permanent 
exhibit of the story of papermaking 
throughout its development from the 
earliest times down to approximately 
the end of the eighteenth century 
when power machinery began to sup- 
plant hand-making equipment. 

Nothing so comprehensive and au- 
thoritative ever has been conceived be- 
fore for the reason that there is but 
one Dard Hunter. Men sometimes 
reach the heights in one talent, but 
Dard Hunter is accorded the world’s 
greatest papermaker by the hand 
process and he is also recognized by 
the trade as a master craftsman in 
printing. 

Mr. Hunter is personally in charge 
of the new museum, and the exhibit 
was installed under his supervision, 
with the assistance of his son, Dard 
Hunter, Jr. 

In neat and orderly arrangement, the 
visitor sees case after case showing 
where and how paper was made. Mr. 
Hunter gathered his material from 
Japan, China, Korea and Siam in the 
Orient, and from Italy, Germany, 
England, Holland, and France. The 
perfect specimens of early paper based 
on linen stock, on which Gutenberg 
printed his bible from the first moving 
types, the kind of paper used by the 
patron saints of the printing industry 
such as Caxton, Plantin, Jenson, and 
Alders, are all displayed here. 

In some of the cases are large books 


Dard Hunter 


relating to papermaking and printing, 
which were written, printed and bound 
by Dard Hunter. To gain the com- 
plete significance of this exhibit, one 
must understand that he designed the 
type, cut the matrices, made the 
punches, cast and set the type, made 
the paper and did the printing on a 
hand press, completing the cycle by 
binding the finished work. 


>>> The collection is the achievement 
of Mr. Hunter’s complete devotion to 
the field for about thirty-five years. 
His searches have taken him many 
times through Europe and Asia, and 
into the South Sea Islands, and he has 
published more than a dozen books 
and pamphlets that are definitive on 
the subject of paper. 

Beginning with the invention of 
paper in China about 105 A.D., and 
the first known printing, which was 
done in Japanese in 770 A.D., the 
collection contains molds and appli- 
ances of the type used in making 
paper from the earliest years of the 
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art to the present. One of the treasures 
of this great collection is a well-pre- 
served Japanese prayer scroll, believed 
to be the first specimen of printing. 
The original style of “laid” transfer 
mold, the first smportant step in the 
development of papermaking upon the 
invention of which rests all modern 
papermaking, is also on display and 
there are specimens of early Chinese 
papers dating from the sixth century. 

The Japanese section of the museum 
includes all forms of molds and 
tools used in making the paper that 
may be considered the finest and most 
unusual produced in the world at the 
present time. The paper envelope was 
invented by the Koreans, and the col- 
lection includes some of the ancient 
specimens done in beautiful colors 
that have not faded during their cen- 
turies of existence. 

The collection contains many large 
scale models of Oriental native paper 
mills complete to the most minute de- 
tails in equipment and faithful to the 
local customs of the countries in which 
they have been operating for centuries. 

From India, where an attempt is 
being made to place papermaking on 
an equal footing with weaving as a 
cottage industry of the country’s des- 
titute millions, there are various types 
of papermaking molds made of grass 
and bamboo, and the tools used in 
the manufacture of the famous Kash- 
mir paper for colligraphy so highly 
prized by collectors of Oriental manu- 
scripts. 

That pasteboard is far from a mod- 
ern innovation is revealed in an ex- 
hibit of samples of pasteboard from 
Tibet and Mongolia antedating by 
many years any attempts at its manu- 
facture in the Occident. Of special in- 
terest is a specimen of the earliest 
laminated paper board in the form of 
a small Persian coffin dating from a 
remote period. 

In 1934, after a tedious journey up 
narrow, winding canals to Bangsoom 
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in Southern Siam, Mr. Hunter visited 
the last remaining handmade mill in 
Siam and acquired molds and appli- 
ances which are used there in making 
paper from the bark of the Khoi tree. 
These tools are now a part of the 
museum along with native tools and 
appliances from Indo-China, South 
Pacific Islands, Java, Central America, 
and Africa. The brightly colored um- 
brella papers for which the natives of 
southern Burma are famous are like- 
wise shown. 

Another display illustrates the evo- 
lution of papermaking fibers; how the 
Europeans used linen and cotton ex- 
clusively until the middle of the 18th 
century. Others trace early investiga- 
tion of the possibilities of using many 
other fibers, including wood, straw, 
cotton stalks, thistle stalks, tree leaves, 
water moss, saw dust, hop tendrils, 
potatoes, aloe, nettles, cabbage stalks, 
wasp nests, and cat tails. 


>P>D In the museum cases may be 
studied the first European textbooks 
relating to papermaking, dating from 
1568 to the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury, and including the earliest sketch 
of a papermaker. The collection in- 
cludes practically every known item 
relating to the manufacture and water- 
marking of handmade papers. In an- 
other case are the autographed letters 
of John Gamble relating to his original 
patent of the Fourdrinier papermaking 
machine which, although it was in- 
vented in France in 1798 by Nicolas 
Louis Robert, fell into the hands of 
Gamble as the result of disturbances 
caused by the French Revolution. 
Curiously enough, the fourdrinier ma- 
chine is founded on the same principle 
as the original transfer mold which 
was invented in China in the early 
part of the second century. 

The Dard Hunter Paper Museum 
covers the field of watermarking by 
displaying the various tools used in 
producing the finest papermarks as 
well as actual specimens of water- 
marks from the beginning of the art 
in the year 1270 to the most modern 
types. A feature of this collection is 
the original experiments of Sir Wil- 
liam Congreve, the inventor of colored 
watermarks. 

The most modern requirements of 
papermaking and printing have not 
been overlooked and in time the 
museum will contain exhibits of pres- 
ent day handmade papers, and their 
relation to the graphic arts. One of 
the instructive exhibits at present con- 
sists of full-size equipment, procured 
in southern England and brought to 
America especially for the museum, for 
the making of the finest handmade 
papers. This apparatus would be cap- 
able of turning out about five reams 
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Eight graduates upon whom the Institute of Paper Chemistry conferred Ph.D. degrees. 
Left to right—Fred Hanson Ill, Thomas Probst, Linton Simerl, Duncan Brown, George 
Clarke, August Erspamer, Henry Dixson, Jr., Alfred Heald. 


of paper per day with the help of 
three men. 


>>» The occasion of the dedication 
was informal. There was no speaking. 
The authorities at M.I.T. felt that the 
Museum speaks for itself. Dozens of 
New England printers and typog- 
raphers, as well as advertising men, 
and representatives of all branches of 
the paper industry, were present to 
congratulate Mr. Hunter and the Insti- 
tute. 

Fittingly enough, M.I.T. has named 
Dard Hunter as Curator. 

+ 


CLASS OF EIGHT 
AWARDED DEGREES 
AT INSTITUTE 


Eight young men, awarded degrees 
by the Institute of Paper Chemistry at 
Appleton, Wisconsin, on June 12, have 
carried their technical knowledge and 
background into the paper industry. 
The eight men, three from Pennsyl- 
vania, form the seventh group to be 
awarded doctor of philosophy degrees 
from the Institute. 

The accompanying photograph of the 
class was taken immediately following 
the 89th commencement exercises of 
Lawrence College, with which the In- 
stitute is afhliated. 

The men with the titles of their 
theses are: 

Fred Hanson III, State College, 
Pennsylvania, ‘““The Theoretical Basis 
for the Action of Sulfide in the Kraft 
Pulping Process.” 

Thomas Probst, Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania, “The Papermaking Properties 
of Highly Purified Pulps.” 

Linton Simerl, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
“An Investigation of the Coloring Mat- 
ter of Sulphite Liquor.” 


Duncan Brown, Langhorne, Penn- 
sylvania, “The Relation of Strength 
Properties of Multi-ply Paperboard to 
the Bonding between Plies.” 

George Clarke, Minneapolis, “The 
Action of Nitrogen Oxides on Wood 
Pulp.” 

August Erspamer, Gillespie, Illinois, 
“A Study of the Flocculation and Dis- 
persion of Papermaking Fibers.” 

Henry Dixson, Jr., Des Moines, 
Iowa, “A Study of the Relation between 
Sheet Strength and Fiber Surface Con- 
ditions.” 

Alfred Heald, Omaha, Nebraska, 
“An Investigation of the Colloidal 
Behavior of Starch-Soap Systems, with 
Special Reference to Viscosity Effects 
and Starch Differentiation.” 

It is known that each of these grad- 
uates has found a position in the indus- 
try, although a list of their respective 
connections has not been announced. 


Sf 


The semi-annual service bonus was 
paid to employees of Bird and Son, 
Inc., East Walpole and Norwood, 
Massachusetts; Phillipsdale, Rhode 
Island, and Chicago, at the end of June. 
Employees with five years or more of 
service received 4 per cent of their 
previous half year’s earnings, while em- 
ployees with less than five years’ serv- 
ice, received 2 per cent of their six 
months’ pay. 

On Wednesday, June 28, Bird and 
Son held open house for all its friends 
and customers, inviting them to make 
conducted tours of the mill properties 
while plants were in operation. The in- 
vitation was accepted with enthusiasm 
by several thousand persons. 
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C-Z BUILDS 
LABORATORY 
AT CAMAS DIV. 


>>» A new bag storage building for 
the Crown Willamette division and a 
new research laboratory for the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation are now under 
construction at Camas, Washington. 
C-Z headquarters for the technical de- 
artment will be located in the new 
laboratory building at Camas. 

The new laboratory and technical de- 
partment construction and equipment 
will embrace practically all the best 
features of other pulp and paper mill 
laboratories, it is said, and will establish 
the “last word” in research and techni- 
cal control facilities for service to all 
Crown Zellerbach pulp and paper 
plants. The research laboratory build- 
ing will be one story high, 44x120, 
with brick veneer and translucent glass 
block panels, giving the exterior a mod- 
ern appearance. It will contain fifteen 
main rooms, chief of which will be the 
general research laboratory, biological 
laboratory, waxed paper laboratory, con- 
stant humidity rooms and equipment, 
store rooms, instrument rooms, photo- 
graph and dark rooms and well-fitted 
offices for Director W. R. Barber, his 
assistant director and their staffs. A fire- 
proof vault will also be installed. 

The bag storage building will be 
located between the bag factory and the 
present bag warehouse, utilizing the 
walls of the two existing buildings. A 
feature of the new building will be a 
runway that will permit paper bag rolls 
to be trucked from the finishing room 
directly to the second floor of the stor- 
age building. An elevator will be in- 
stalled to facilitate handling of bag 
rolls. Purpose of the new structure is 
to allow ample storage for taking care 
of fluctuation between sales of finished 
bags and production of bag paper, thus 
permitting both bag machines and paper 
mill to operate on steadier schedules. 

+ 


BROWN AWAITS 
RFC APPROVAL 


The slow action in the affairs of the 
Brown Company, Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire, seems inevitable but some action 
can be reported. It is believed that 
the amended plan has been agreed 
to by stockholders, bondholders and 
creditors committees and that the 
next step is the approval of the 
amendments by the RFC, which 
must also pass on the Brown re- 
quest for upping the original $9,000,- 
000 loan application to $10,000,000. 
It is understood that a substantial 
portion of this money, possibly over 
$2,000,000, has already been spent, in 
theory, for new equipment and repairs 
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Artist's skeich of new research laboratory now being built at the Crown Willamette Division 
of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Camas, Wash. 





at the Brown Company main plants. A 
considerable sum must be used to re- 
finance loans for carrying on pulpwood 
operations in recent years. The man- 
agement is said to be convinced that its 
cost of raw materials and distribution 
of pulp and paper compares very favor- 
ably with any unit in the industry. 


A 


SCOTT EXPANSION 
TO COST $1,500,000 

A new plant expansion—the third 
in as many years—has been announced 
by the Scott Paper Company of Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. The new expansion, 
which involves an expenditure of 
about $1,500,000, includes buildings, 
a mew paper machine, and all neces- 
sary and auxiliary and finishing equip- 
ment. The news was made known by 
Edward S. Wagner, first vice president 
and treasurer of the company, in the 
company’s “Stockholder News.” 

The Scott Paper Company's first ex- 
pansion program was begun in June, 
1937, and involved an expenditure of 
$1,700,000. The second, requiring a 
sum of over $2,800,000, was started in 
August, 1938, and came into produc- 
tion in February, 1939 (cf. THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD, p 
1138, Feb. 1939). The 1937 and 1938 
additions to plant and production facil- 
ities increased the company’s potential 
papermaking capacity about 40 per 
cent. 

“Shipments of ScotTissue products 
during the past two months have re- 
flected this increase in production and 
unfilled orders on file June 1, 1939, 
had increased to approximately 61/, 
weeks of maximum production,” Mr. 
Wagner said. “With the completion 
of the expansion program just author- 
ized, it is expected that the present 
enlarged producing capacity will be 
increased another 10 per cent.” 

Ground has already been broken for 





the building which will house the new 
papermaking machine. It is hoped that 
the production unit can be placed in 
operation by the end of the year. 


od 


MOBILE PLANT 
PROGRESSING 
ON SCHEDULE 
The Hollingsworth and Whitney 
Company has not made any statement 
for publication regarding the exact ‘ype 
of ee which will be made at the 
Mobile (Alabama) mill now under 
construction. It is understood, however, 
that bleached sulphite specialties of a 
high order, which may be fairly classi- 
fied as fine or white papers, will be 
among the products to be manufactured. 
The company states that construction is 
proceeding smoothly, and that the foun- 
dations, as of this writing, are nearly 
completed. It cannot be ascertained as 
yet what type of fuel will be used for 
the power plant, although it is under- 
stood that discussions with equipment 
manufacturers have been numerous. 
Three Babcock and Wilcox boilers have 
been contracted for. 


* 


Eastern bleached sulphite manu- 
facturers, taking their cue from West 
coast producers, announced unchanged 
third quarter agape of $50 for No. 1 
pulp, ex-dock equivalent, Atlantic 
Coast ports. In the face of persistent 
reports of $42-$45 dock quotations on 
some foreign brands, this indicated that 
domestic mills intend to make no fur- 
ther cuts to what they deem to be a 
ruinously low market and will doubtless 
continue to seek protection against what 
is termed “dumping” and against de- 
preciated foreign currency. 
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it is encouraging, despite lack of 
profits, to note that the $50 quotations 
do not drive the business away. Several 
New England mills, for example, that 
sell more or less pulp on the open mar- 
ket, are adhering to at least $50 dock 
basis and have been operating five days 
a week with no serious overstock of 
pulp at the mill. The price of soda pulp 
has continued at $51 delivered. 
Unbleached sulphite can be bought 
for shipment from abroad at $35 to $38 
dock, but even buyers who are tradi- 
tional bargain hunters discount the 
quality of any pulp offered below $35. 
In the same vein, boardmakers are in- 
clined to be skeptical of the kraft pulp 
that has been hawked around the trade 
at $26 dock. One maker of quality 
board products is satisfied that he is 
buying pulp of a certain standard qual- 
ity at the bottom dollar when he pays 
$28 dock. From the foreign facts one 
can infer that no further serious weak- 
ness has plagued the market this month 
despite rather heavy arrivals from north 
European ports. Based on purchases by 
northeastern converting mills, there is a 
$10 per ton range in the price of 
bleached kraft $45-$50 dock. 
+ 


BOWATER PLANS 


SULPHITE MILL 


It has been officially announced by 
Hon. J. C. Puddester, a member of the 
Newfoundland Commission of Gov- 
ernment, that Bowater-Lloyd (New- 
foundland) Ltd., is proceeding with 
plans for the erection of a sulphite mill 
in Newfoundland in addition to wharf- 
age extensions and office accommoda- 
tions. Wood cutting operations are 
scheduled to start immediately and 
7,000 men will be required. Other 
work will provide employment for an- 
other 3,000. This year’s cut is esti- 
mated at 350,000 cords of pulpwood, 
or 130,000 cords over last year’s cut. 


Several large Wisconsin paper mills 
are finding it to their advantage to seek 
methods of utilizing the abundant 
hardwoods close to their plants in the 
manufacture of certain types of paper. 


These hardwoods, formerly thought 
to be useless, produce a pulp of short 
fiber from which paper ~ sufficient 
strength cannot be made. When mixed 
with the longer fiber pines and spruces, 
however, the hardwood pulp acts as a 
filler which produces a paper of fine, 
even texture, ideal for many printers’ 
requirements, according to F. G. Kilp, 
chief forester of the 5 ated ame 
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Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis- 
consin. 

Nepco, whose reforestation program 
contemplates enough plantings in near- 
by counties to supply the kraft mill at 
Nekoosa within a few years, now has 
30,000 acres of land reforested with 
Norway, Jack and white pines, which 
grow better than the spruces on light 
sandy soil. A large industry is main- 
tained on the company’s lake, artifi- 
cially created to supply pure water and 
some of the power used for paper- 
making. 

4 
CANADIAN PAPER 
INDUSTRY GREETS 


The Canadian paper industry played 
an important part in the demonstra- 
tions of loyalty to King George and 
Queen Elizabeth on the occasions of 
their Majesties’ recent visit to the do- 
minion. 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Mills, Ltd., Quebec, paid tribute 
to its rulers with a huge crown, 
20 feet high and 16 feet in width, 
which was raised to the tower in time 
for the royal visit in Quebec. The 





crown, built of pipe, angle iron and 
sheet metal, was welded together by 
an oxy-acetylene flame. Its weight was 
only 2,000 pounds because the welding 
eliminated nearly all bolts and over- 
lapping surfaces. The workmanship 
was authentic and in spite of its size 
the crown was decorated with all the 
fleur-de-lis, military crosses, and other 
heraldic devices which make up the 
genuine article. This work was accom- 
plished by use of the oxy-acetylene 
flame. 

The distinction of being chosen as 
a member of a special guard of honor 
for the King and Queen fell to a well- 
known figure in the Canadian paper 








industry—Colonel C. H. L. Jones, 
president of the Mersey Paper Com- 
pany, Liverpool, N. S., and Price 
Brothers, Quebec City. The honor of 
being chosen for this special guard 
was bestowed upon Colonel Jones, be- 
cause of his long affiliation with the 
militia and industry. 


+ 


MAY REORGANIZE 
PORT MELLON MILL 


Reorganization of a large pulp plant 
and sawmill at Port Mellon, B. C., 
with a view to resuming operations, 
was indicated recently when Knox 
Walkem, K. C., on behalf of the Mont- 
real Trust Company, obtained a judg- 
ment against Vancouver Kraft Com- 
pany, Ltd., and an order to the sale of 
the properties. The sale will be con- 
ducted by the registrar of the Supreme 
Court at Vancouver. 

The Montreal Trust Company sued 
as trustees for the bondholders, whose 
claims totaled $1,143,000 for the prin- 
cipal and $600,000 for interest. The 
bonds were issued eleven years ago and 
the Vancouver Kraft Company oper- 
ated the mill for about seven months 
until Sino-Japanese hostilities forced a 
shutdown. Bondholders are working 
on a reorganization plan and expect to 
form a new company to take over the 
properties. 


Sf 


Marking the first time that any 
paper manufacturer has engaged de- 
sign and engineering service to meet 
a particular market, the Racquette River 
Paper Company of Potsdam, New 
York, recently retained Harold Van 
Doren & Associates, Toledo, Ohio, as 
consultants on department store pack- 
aging methods and operations. The 
industrial design firm is to assist the 
manufacturers in getting the ultimate 
performance from the papers used. 
This involves the choice of materials 
and the forms in which they are to be 
fabricated for the best engineering re- 
sults. The consultants also will assist 
the manufacturer's customers, upon re- 
quest. 

Emphasis is to be placed on what 
papers are to be used for—their ulti- 
mate function—with actual operating 
performance as the field for research. 
The design firm, through Charles Ells- 
worth, recently introduced to depart- 
ment store merchandising a co-ordi- 
nated packaging program on a store- 
wide basis. 

“Paper mills and converters have 
tried to sell department stores, aside 
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80 MSGILL 
BEARINGS 


... are used in this 
new Harris Litho Press 


The Harris-Seybold-Potter Company uses about 80 
McGILL Cam Follower and MULTIROL Bearings in 
its new 4-color lithograph press shown below. 
These bearings are used on gripper bars, throw-off, 
trip, and ink feeder. They assure constant align- 
ment, far outrun ordinary bronze or babbitt bear- 
ings and require less lubricating. 


MSGILL ““SOLIDEND” MULTIROL 


BEARINGS — The new outer race construction 
of this bearing provides approximately 12% more 
load-carrying capacity for its width. This is made 
possible by the use of longer rollers in proportion 
to the overall width of the bearing, as compared 
with rollers having trunnion ends. A minimum of 
clearance between end shoulders and inner race- 
way also makes bearing self-sealing. 


Elimination of end washers and retaining rings 
permits tight-fit shaft installations without the risk 
of accidentally dis-assembling the bearing, or bend- 
ing end washers. A variety of size combinations 
in shaft sizes up to five inches to be used with or 
without the separable inner race, facilitates appli- 
cation of this new bearing. 


The New McGILL “Solidend” 
MULTIROL Bearing assures 
lower initial costs, lower oper- 
ating costs, and lower main- 
tenance costs due to its simpli- 

fied design. Send for NEW rok 
BULLETIN on this bearing. 


Solidend 


PC AR IMGs 





New outer race 
construction 
permits use of 
full length 
rounded -end 
rollers... 
separate 

rings or retain- 


97% of the 
rounded - end 
roller contacts 
the raceways 
in the New 
**Selidend’’ 
MULTIROL, 
This means 
12% more load 
carrying ca- 
pacity with 
no increase in 
bearing width. 


ing rings to get 
bent or broken. 


Oil grooves 
and oll holes 
in both inner 
and outer 


raceways. 
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from price, on the decorative theory— 
that is, new colors, patterns, textures 
for style, and individuality,” says 
R. L. Sisson, Jr., sales manager of the 
paper company. “While many of these 
moves have been of great intrinsic 
value, there has been a lack of inte- 
gration of various package forms so 
that a unified package family could not 
be achieved. Now, for the first time, 
we are co-ordinating color and design 
with the uses for which the paper is 


intended.” 
+ 


; 
OPPOSE ICC 
RATE CHANGE 
IN WISCONSIN 


Rate changes, which would increase 
charges on Wisconsin paper shipments 
from one to twelve cents a hundred 
pounds, are now being considered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The increased rate is being opposed by 
staff members of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission. 

During the past ten years, Wisconsin 
has invested $545,000 in new paper 
plants and additions to old mills. Prac- 
tically all wood used in the manufacture 
of newsprint is shipped in from Canada 
and as transportation rates are high, this 
places Wisconsin manufacturers at a 
disadvantage, representatives pointed 
out, stating that should the freight rates 
on paper ene be changed to a 
higher level, state manufacturers would 
have added disadvantages in their 
struggle to compete in the American 
Market. 

Importance of the paper industry to 
Wisconsin is indicated by the commis- 
sion records which show that-in thirty- 
one state communities, nearly 17,000 
laborers are employed and enjoy pay 
rolls of more than $2,000,000 a month 
from paper manufacturers, not includ- 
ing money paid to salaried officers. 
P. H. Porter, transportation chief of 
the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion, and W. F. Ehmann, tariff chief, 
are representing Wisconsin at the ICC 
hearings in Chicago. 
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LABRADOR MAY 
HAVE PULP MILL 


A project for the utilization of lum- 
ber and pulpwood in Labrador and 
ultimately, for establishing a sulphite 
pulp plant there, is being negotiated 
y George H. Davidson of Montreal 
and the Government Commission of 
Newfoundland. The proposal sub- 
mitted to the Newfoundland govern- 
ment calls for the obtaining of rights 
over 1,000 square miles near Lake Mel- 
ville in Labrador, about 100 miles trom 
the Quebec border. 
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PAPER MEN ELECTED 
BY BUSINESS ASS’N 


At a meeting of the Smaller Business 
Association of New England, held in 
Boston last month, John W. Fitzgerald 
of the Ames Safety Envelope Company, 
Somerville, Massachusetts, was elected 
president and Louis Vose, of Hollings- 
worth and Vose Company, East Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts, was named vice 
president. 

Paper companies have been active 
members of this organization since it 
was founded about two years ago. The 
aims of the group at present are directed 
principally towards influencing passage 
of the Mead bill, introduced by Senator 
James W. Mead (N. Y.). The bill is 
designed to provide intermediate cred- 
its to smaller businessmen. It is thought 
that it would be an immediate stimulus 
to all business as well as a practical 
method of transferring the burden of 
relief from the government to industry. 


Sd 


Holyoke (Massachusetts) paper mill 
men rejoiced at the recent news from 
Washington that an additioinal $460,- 
000 for the Holyoke sea wall (cf. THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD, 
p- 1024, Jan. 1939) has been made 
available on action of the Senate in 
passing the War Department non- 
military bill. This amount is in addi- 
tion to the previous allotment of 
$1,125,000 for the project. 

The wall is being built for the _ 
tection of land owners along the Con 
necticut River. Many of the paper 
mills are built on the river bank and 
have had to shut down periodically. 


a2 


The State of Massachusetts’ semi- 
annual paper requirements were con- 
tracted for the last half of 1939 as 
follows: 

Tileston and Hollingsworth Com- 
pany, Boston, machine finish book, 
5.20 cents for 2,000 pounds and over 
per shipment, 4.85 cents for 10,000 
pounds and over, 4.95 for 5,000 to 
9,999 (price for the first half was the 
same) ; Arnold Roberts Company, 25 
per cent rag content bond (Rockledge 
Bond, made by Millets Falls Paper 
Company), at 10.47 cents for white and 
11.22 cents for colors, (bought during 
the first half of 1939 at 10.69 cents 
and 11:19 cents); Tileston and Hol- 
lingsworth Company, No. 4 sulphite 
bond, at 5.60 cents for white and 6.35 
cents for colors (same price as first 








half of 1939); Parsons Paper Com. 
pany, 100 per cent rag ledger, at 24.60 
cents for white and 25.35 cents for 
colors (first half prices were 24.99 
cents and 25.99 cents) ; Whiting Paper 
Company, No. 1 sulphite ledger, 7.35 
cents for white and colors, (first half 
prices were 7.35 and 7.75). 
Massachusetts also awarded contracts 
to John Carter and Company, Boston, 
for cover stock (made by Chemical 
Paper Manufacturing Company), at 
7.50 cents for white and colors, 9.50 
cents for black and 10.25 cents for red, 
(first half price were the same), and 
for No. 3 Index bristol (made by the 
Wheelwright Paper Company, division 
of the Mead Corporation) at 6.90 cents 
for black and 7.90 cents for colors, base. 


« 
FINANCIAL 
New York Stock Exchange—Stocks 
Closing Prices 
June 30 May 31 
A. P. W. Paper....... |. i 
a 10% 12% 

Same Preferred .... ........ * 66-69 
Certain-teed Products 614 8, 

Same preferred... -....... 29 
Champion P. & F. Co. ........ 20% 

Same Preferred... ........ 98l, 
Container Corp. ........ ........ 11% 
Cont. Diamond ........ 64 TY, 
Crown-Zellerbach .... ........ 10, 

Same Preferred .... 80 *77-79 
4). ee *1014-10)4 

Sse *33-34 
ES isl, 21, 
OS es gee *2354-21 

Same Preferred .... ........ *83/,-10 
Gaylord Container... ........ *145%4-154 

Same Preferred .... ........ *46-48), 
International P. & F. 7% 8%, 

Same Preferred .... 2914 32%, 
Kimberly-Clark _...... _...... *26-271% 
MacAndrews & 

I sichlacaciniaiiicn' ‘ainda 29 
eS 41y, 
0 ie ar 8%, 

Same Preferred ... _....... *58-61 
A: eee 45, 
SII idiniitinseintes Scien 9%, 

Same Preferred .... ....... 154 
| 50% *4954-5014 


Same Preferred .... ........ *115-117 


Sutherland Paper ...... 25% *26-27% 
Union Bag & Paper... 744 8% 
U. S. Gypsum............ 83 88 


Same Preferred ... -....... *17514-177 
New York Stock Exchange—Bonds 


Celotex 414% .......... -....... 8614 
Certain-teed 514%... 75 74, 
Champion P. & F. 
Container Corp. 5% ........ 99 
Inter. P. & P. Co. 
_ Peta a 
_ _ >, fae 97% 9814 
| eee 


Am. Boxboard ....000.. -...... 7 
Brown Co. Preferred ........ 145% 
Det. Paper Prod........ ........ *144-1/, 


Great Northern 
Hummel-Ross ...... 


*3534-36), 


3 

*6%-7'% 
Seana 2% 
; *314-3), 
United Wallpaper ... _...... 2 








*Bid and Asked Closing. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS OF ADVANCEMENT 





HE LOWERED HIS PRICE 





but not his OUALITY 


Calender cutting the uneven edges of 
his board was causing one of our customers 
such great losses that the cost of his paper 
had to be high. Some sources paid the price 
for it, true, but if he could have lowered 
that price—many new markets could have 


opened for him. 
S. & W. engineers developed for this 
manufacturer a new calender feed that re- 


duced his cutting losses from 25% to 1 or 
2% ...and the resulting savings enabled 
him to lower his price. 

Write to us for more information on 
S & W paper machines which include 
straight Fourdriniers, and the Edwards and 
Harper type up to 1 30 inches wide. There 
is no obligation. 





7k SMITH & WINCHES TER 
Manufacturing _ ae: Company 






% 
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PLANT AND OFFICES AT SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN, 





This is how the new Technical Institute at Northwestern University will look when completed. 


NEW TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE AT 
NORTHWESTERN U. 


A new technological institute which 
will embrace full courses in civil, 
mechanical, chemical, and electrical 
engineering, and chemistry and physics, 
is to be erected by Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. The struc- 
ture, which will be built at an esti- 
mated cost of $4,290,000, will include 
auditoriums, class rooms, drafting 
rooms, offices and hundreds of spe- 
cialized laboratories. 


January 1, 1940, has been selected 
as the date of ground-breaking cere- 
monies for the building, which will 
take eighteen months to complete. 
Funds for its construction will be 
drawn from the $6,735,000 gift re- 
cently made by the Walter P. Murphy 
foundation to establish the institute. 
Open wells, two stories high for 
craneways and large equipment, will 
be located in the four outer wings. 
A large library with an adjoining roof 
garden looking toward Lake Michigan 
will be provided on the second floor. 
To make room for the building, Pat- 


ten Gymnasium, Evanston landmark 
which at present occupies part of the 
site, will be razed and a new gymna- 
sium will be erected elsewhere. Hola- 
bird and Root of Chicago are the 
architects for the structure with 
McKim, Meade and White of New 
York acting as consultants. 

Forty scholarships paying half tui- 
tion for the freshman year are now 
available to high school students of 
superior attainments who wish to 
enroll this fall in the new Technolog- 
ical Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 





>>>» A LONG SERIES OF HEAR- 
INGS on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s complaint against the Book Paper 
Manufacturers Association began on 
June 28 in New York City. The case 
names two score of individual compa- 
nies, as well as the Association itself. 
The hearings, scheduled to take several 
days in New York, will be continued 
in other parts of the country before the 
trial examiner and his staff reach the 
Pacific coast during the latter part of 
July. 
+ 

>>» THE UNUSUALLY HIGH 
STAGE OF THE WISCONSIN 
RIVER all spring and summer is saving 
many large paper mills along the valley 
thousands of dollars they otherwise 
would have had to spend for additional 
power. The flowage has held steadily 
to over 10,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond at Wisconsin Rapids throughout 
the year, whereas ordinarily at this time 
the rate drops to below 2,000. 


Sf 


>>» ALLIANCE PAPER MILLS, 
Merritton, Ontario, a subsidiary of 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, has an- 
nounced the purchase of the Don Val- 
ley Paper Company. The latter com- 
pany operates a one-machine mill in 
Toronto, producing bristol, index, 
cover, tag, folder and blotting. 
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BHRIEFo 


>>> A PROJECT FOR THE JOINT 
EXPENDITURE of $90,000 to help 
compile an inventory of Quebec forest 
wealth has been submitted to the fed- 
eral government by the Provincial gov- 
ernment. 
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>>> WHILE THE CANADIAN 
WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
LTD., in common with others, has felt 
the effects of a somewhat general slow- 
ing up in business, stocks in hands of 
the company’s distributors are low, so 
as soon as normal demand is restored, 
the company will feel the benefit, 
President Arnold Ashton told share- 
holders at the general meeting. The 
company is continuing its policy of 
placing a wide range of products be- 
fore the trade. 
* 


>>> THE ACME PAPER BOX 
COMPANY, LTD., of Toronto, and 
associate companies, have completed 
plans for a paper mill which will be 
located at 358 Carlaw Avenue, ad- 
joining the bag factory and box plants. 


>>> IT HAS BEEN RELIABLY RE- 
PORTED THAT THE ICC has before 
it a petition from New England and 
other eastern pulp manufacturers seek- 
ing to suspend the proposed reduction 
of two cents a hundred pounds or 40 
cents per ton in the freight rates on 
import or intercoastal wood pulp from 
Atlantic coastal ports to Michigan and 
Miami Valley mills. 

a 
>>» DAMAGES TOTALING OVER 
$2,000 were assessed against the Con- 
solidated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany of Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, 
because of backwater from the com- 
pany’s dams which flooded farm prop- 
erty in Portage County. 


° 


>>» NEGOTIATIONS ARE GO- 
ING FORWARD QUIETLY between 
the Ontario and Quebec governments 
and representatives of the Canadian 
newsprint industry, in an effort to 
solve what at one time threatened to be 
a stalemate in the dispute over pro- 
rates. While it is said that no tangible 
formula acceptable to all concerned has 
been worked out as yet, those in a posi- 
tion to benefit most are more confi- 
dent than ever before that those news- 
print producers who are currently ex- 
ceeding their quota will be allowed to 
carry on at least for the current year. 
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PAPER MILLS CONTINUE TO 
FIGHT FOR INK 


>>> THE PAPER INDUSTRY closes its first six months 
operations with a moan. As usual, the industry is running 
true to form, for in face of a good upturn in tonnage, prices 
have done a tailspin and mid-year finds the industry selling 
paper substantially below cost. 

Nothing illustrates the situation better than the record for 
the kraft paper division where up to and including the week 
ending June 17, the total shipments were 562,673 tons against 
445,079 tons for the corresponding period a year ago—a gain 
of 117,594 tons or 27 per cent increase in volume, but at an 
average price of $10 a ton less than a year ago. And the 
117,594 tons gain is more than sufficient to keep four more 
200 ton per day capacity mills operating than operated last 
year. 

In spite of this handsome tonnage gain, every mill in the 
industry is losing money, and the present outlook is for the 
most demoralized market the industry has been confronted 
with in years. 

The shame of it lies in the fact that there is no reason for 


Ed: torial 
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this condition, nor has it any economic basis whatsoever. 

The industry is not operating at any low volume level, but 
it is operating on an unsound fiscal basis. The mills are mak- 
ing no profit, and for that there is no excuse or alibi. 

The only way to make a profit is to sell at a price that is 
above cost. To sell products at prices that are above their costs 
is just plain common sense. To sell them at prices below cost 
just makes no sense at all. An industry without profit is a 
corpse—without blood. 

One of the chief producers of large tonnage, alibied its lack 
of profit last year by publishing the fact that as well as others, 
it had passed profits by “unintelligent selling,” and yet, this 
year, it is again one of the leaders in the present no-profit 
selling of its paper products. 

Fundamentally, this great industry is sound and has a vol- 
ume of tonnage rolling into its mills, even in distress times, 
which should guarantee profits to all operators. 

The trouble lies at the top of the individual mills. The 
management is tonnage-mad instead of being profit-minded. 
There is not one single factor abroad today, which can prevent 
any paper mill from making profits, provided the individual 
management will stop the senseless practice of selling paper 
products below cost. 





ARE YOU SPENDING ENOUGH 
FOR RESEARCH? 


>>> IT HAS BEEN POINTED OUT that research is so 
important to the chemical industry that in 1937 for each 
hundred dollars of organic chemical sales four dollars and 
thirty cents was spent for research. How does such a figure 
compare for research expenditure in your mill for each hun- 
dred dollars of your pulp and/or paper sales? 

Maybe research expenditures of the pulp and paper indus- 
try should not be compared with similar expenditures in the 
chemical industry. Perhaps there is no common denominator 
which would make it possible to draw any worthwhile con- 
clusion from such a comparison. Yet there is much in common 
between the two industries, and each should learn from the 
other. 

The need for continued research in the pulp and paper 
industry cannot be emphasized too strongly. It is of con- 
stantly increasing importance as the industry's productive 
capacity is increased and new outlets are sought for its 
products. 

Just what the individual mill can do in the way of research 


is a problem for it alone to solve. Whatever the course, of 
necessity, each mill must be influenced by what competition is 
doing. 

If a mill is content to go along without a research pro- 
gram, possibly that mill could run at a profit for years if it 
continued to find an undisturbed market for its paper at a 
satisfactory price. What would happen to such a mill, how- 
ever, if competition took the market away from it; because of 
a better product developed through research, or, if some other 
industry invaded the market and usurped it? 

Don’t think the latter situation is impossible. Simply recall 
what paperboard has done to the wood box industry; what 
paper bags have done to cloth bags; and what wall-boards 
have done to the building industry. 

The mill that is to meet the future with any degree of 
security must be willing to improve its old products or to 
delegate them to the junk pile and to develop new ones; and 
it must be alert constantly to changing markets. Probably 
there is no greater need in the industry today than the need 
of developing new uses for paper and paper products. The 
answer to this problem is research. 

Is your mill spending enough for research to make its posi- 
tion secure for tomorrow ? 
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A FEW YEARS AGO AND TODAY - wauiam spry 


>>> THIS IS WRITTEN ON JUNE 28. Twenty-five 
years ago, June 28 fell on a Sunday. And on that Sunday, 
twenty-five years ago, two shots were fired in Sarajevo, 
Bosnia, by a psychopath named Gavrile Princip. Those two 
bullets killed the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his grace- 
ful, lovely-to-look-at, morganatic wife. Within the next four 
and one-third years, those two shots caused the death of 
more than eight millions of men. Because of those two 
shots, men fought in the South Seas; in the jungles of Africa; 
on China’s sacred peninsula ; in Palestine ; in the Dardanelles ; 
at Archangel far above the Arctic Circle; in the Falkland 
Islands near the Antarctic Ocean; in the Carpathians and in 
the Caucausus; on the Baltic, North, Irish, Red, Mediter- 
ranean and Adriatic Seas; as well as on the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Indian Oceans—not to speak of in Siberia, Russia, Tur- 
key, Italy, Poland, Germany, France, Belgium and many 
states that are no longer extant. 

Psychopathic Princip never fully realized that it was his 
shots which set off the powder keg of Europe. He died 
(during the spring of 1918) a prisoner, unaware of the 
full force of his bullets. After having been dead these 
twenty years he, of course, cannot realize that his bullets 
very conceivably, may lead to another conflict, lesser, equal 
or worse, than the so-called World War. He does not know 
that his shots started the statesmen to work (and the states- 
men failing) the generals took over the responsibilities until 
they were exhausted; then they, being exhausted turned the 
job back to the statesmen who worked out treaties which 
have since baffled the succeeding statesmen until again the 
generals are in the saddle and ready to ride. He, of course, 
could never know that his two bullets easily might be the 
cause of two wars: the “World War” and the war to come 
—perpetrated by those who think that another war will 
vindicate the wrongs established by the first. 

What he does not, and cannot know, is that during the 
interim of twenty-five years, advanced medicine virtually has 
eliminated diseases which formerly scourged entire nations; 
that food is more abundant, leisure more universal; that the 
hours of work have been shortened, but that the wages for 
the hours of labor spent have been tripled or quadrupled. 
He, of course, cannot know that women now have an easier 
time at childbirth, or that old-age is now far more secure 
of comfort. Nor, of course, can he know that while today 
the world is a far safer and a more comfortable place in 
which to live, the generals and statesmen, still being much 
the same, another irresponsible psychopath again can ignite 
the spark and set the world on fire. Laws, treaties, states- 
men haven't enjoyed the same advances that have engineer- 
ing, chemistry and physics—and so we are still at the mercy 
of irresponsible psychopathics. 


>> About 120 yearsago there set sail from Savannah, Georgia, 
a most unusual craft. The destination was Liverpool, England. 
This craft had a steam engine in her hull and she made the 
ocean voyage in twenty-nine days—the first steam boat to 


















THOUGHT 


cross the Atlantic. About twelve years ago I left the adver- 
tising agency office where I worked with a fellow we called 
“Bo”. As we turned down Michigan Avenue the whistles 
started to blow—from every direction. Bo turned to me and 
yelled: ‘‘He’s made it! He’s across! His fortune’s made!” 
Rather naively I asked him: “What are you talking about?” 
Whereupon Bo assured me that a young chap by the name 
of Lindbergh was crossing the ocean in a single-seater and 
that he knew those whistles must be for the news of his 
safe landing. That 3,600 mile flight, made in a tiny 225 hp. 
Wright-Whirlwind powered plane was the inception of ocean 
flights and proof of the success of the air-cooled engines. On 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the shots which inflamed the 
world, June 28, 1939, a modern clipper ship was put into 
regular service between New York and Lisbon, Portugal. 
After a few trial flights, carrying only mail, we now have 
regularly scheduled passenger trans-Atlantic flights. The 
ships have a wing spread of 152 feet; the hulls are 109 feet 
long; and their four engines develop something more than 
six thousand horsepower. (Such excessive power is used 
only at the take-off.) The ships weigh forty-one tons with 
a load of forty passengers and crew of eleven, fuel, supplies 
and cargo of mail and luggage. The trip across the ocean is 
something less than a day—but when we are dealing in hours, 
why split a minute? At least it is better, less choppy (and 
less dangerous) than the first 29-day trip of the first 
steamer, and infinitely better than the old wind-jammers of 
yesteryear. 


>>» Twenty-five years ago this month (I’m not at all sure 
it wasn’t on the 28th) I had lunch with a man in the Grand 
Pacific Hotel in Bismarck, North Dakota. The man was 
somewhat older than myself. Older enough, at least, to be 
talking to me about the “younger generation.” According 
to him, the “girls weren’t what they used to be.” They 
wouldn't and couldn’t “make good mothers because all they 
thought about was drinking, dancing and carousing.” He 
called the girls (my friends) “fly-by-nights.” Quite natur- 
ally I got angry and defended my friends as best I could— 
which wasn’t good enough to effect a conviction on his part. 
. . . Some years later (during the-Prohibition Era) I sat 
talking with a gray haired man who lamented, at length 
and with considerable noise, the “terrible condition of the 
younger generation.” So far as he was concerned every 
youngster was fit for only one of two things; either the 
reform school or a shot-gun marriage. Again I defended 
the youngsters as best I could, but futilely. . . . Yesterday I 
sat talking with another old chap who said: ‘Today's chil- 
dren have no respect for their parents. They know too much 
about life; are too blasé.”” To him the world was going to the 
dogs because what he saw (or said he saw) of the younger 
people, everything was wrong. For me it was three times and 
out. I said to myself: ““Aw rats!”"—paid the check and walked 
out. . . . Not so long hence, I myself, may be writing about 
the iniquities of the younger generation. 
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TECHNICAL 


I; ANYONE BELIEVES that technical direction and tech- 
nical control are one and the same thing, he is ripe for some- 
thing of a shock. They may be found in the same family, 
or perhaps enjoying a relationship by marriage, but they 
never are found in exactly the same pair of shoes. 

For instance, consider two mills, each on rag furnishes. 
Both mills confront the common problem of getting a uni- 
form amount of fiber into every furnish, the simple and 
primary exercise that every papermaker running beaters has 
to perform. 

One mill hires a staff of shift technicians to sample the 
boxes of half-stuff, to dry out the samples, to find the air- 
dry weight, to compute the air-dry fiber content of all the 
boxes, to put cards on them so the beaterman can go by the 
computed figures to get his furnish right. These shift tech- 
nicians come under a technical director, and help to make 
quite an imposing department. It is a long way around to 
come to a simple result, but it is imposing. The beaterman 
has nothing to do with getting the facts. That is accomplished 
elaborately and privately. He simply takes what is leaded 
to him. If any of them are ever wrong, or imperfect, there 
is a nice bit of play to see whether the beaterman or the 
technician has the smoother way out. That mill is under 
technical direction. 

The other rag mill has a gauge with a recording dial that 
puts the information right up in front of the beaterman all 
the time. The beaterman knows exactly how much fiber is 
in the tub by watching the gauge. It tells him how his stock 
is thickening as he adds stock to the furnish. The beaterman 
has the fun and satisfaction of developing his own facts as 
he goes along. If any of them ever happen to be wrong, or 
imperfect, they are directly under his control, and he has the 
facilities to make correction before it is too late. Instead of 
keeping the technology from him, this mill has developed 
it into a tool and has given the tool to the beaterman. That 
is not technical direction; it is technical control. 

The two things being different, as they are, technical con- 
trol can, for the purposes of this examination, be left to shift 
for itself, while we consider its distant cousin and learn if 

ssible, what in the end becomes of that. If the example 
is at all valid, and if a generalization ever can be carried from 
the rag division to the industry as a whole, the indications 
are that technical direction usually will be expensive. But it 
has entered so intimately into so many mills that it will have 
to be examined for more factors than that. 


The Technical Director 

Tracing the shift technicians back to their source, we dis- 
cover the technical director. In the ordinary approach to 
questions of management, the discussion starts with a chart 
showing where each officer and division is positioned in rela- 
tion to all others, and on that chart the position of the tech- 
nical director arouses great interest. Such a chart (Figure 1) 
carries the weight of quite general agreement so far as the 
rating of the technical division goes (1). In the language 
of that chart, the technical division, captained by a technical 
director, exercises control four times, but only through a 
linkage (plotted in dotted lines) just strong enough to carry 
“interchange of information.” It is the operating division, 
directly under the manager and captained by a superintendent 
that has the linkage of authority. 

Besides that weakened status for the technical director, the 
(1) “A Survey of Quality Control and Inspection in Paper Mills,”’ 

Technical Association Papers, 1938, Page 212. 
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language of the chart expresses a sub-status for research, 
alongside and equal with complaints. Out of that situation, 
if it actually represents any broad agreement among impor- 
tant paper manufacturers, arise a number of exciting con- 
jectures. 

So far as the technical division and its director are con- 
cerned, does the language of the chart really express, on 
behalf of the many important companies that contributed to 
it, the rather incidental and slight regard for technology that 
it seems to express? For, according to the chart, the tech- 
nical director is on a side-track. Notice that he can influence 
the daily progress only through “interchange of informa- 
tion.”” Is that what the companies seriously intend ? 





A Second Conjecture 


If the chart can be read literally, what are these companies 
expressing with regard to research? Do they seriously in- 
tend to put research in the very lowest rank of their man- 
agement scheme? Do they plan it deliberately when they 
co-ordinate research with complaint? Does that in turn 
mean, as the chart suggests, that the management in all these 
companies picks up its research problems wholly from cus- 
tomers’ unhappiness ? 

In the absence of anything else to guide us on these points, 
there may be something helpful to be picked up from the 
record ; the actual performance of paper mill management on 
the side of technology since it began to include a technical 
division in its scheme. Toward the end of the last century, 
one mill set up a laboratory, which is rated the first in this 
country. Both the mill and the laboratory went under, and 
just after the turn of the century another mill, also in this 
country, furnished a laboratory and engaged a chemist, and 
that mill still exists. From that beginning, the idea spread 
until most well-run mills today have laboratories and tech- 
nicians. In all, the industry has absorbed several thousand 
technically trained men, mostly over the last twenty-five years. 
What has the industry’s management succeeded in getting out 
of those men? 


A Comparative Record 


Since one cannot measure that in a better way, one can 
logically go back to pre-technical times and compare them 
with the technical days that followed. Attention will focus 
for that purpose, on the years just before mills began taking 
on laboratories, and one will naturally choose a period about 
the same length as the period since technicians appeared— 
say from 1860 to 1890. What was going on then? First, 
there was a devastating war. After that followed some years 
of “reconstruction,” during which period, government inter- 
fered in business to an unprecedented degree; there was wild 
speculation; the business curve dipped violently, the on- 
slaught coming on suddenly and unpredictably, while no one 
was sure even of the value of the dollar. It was under those 
circumstances that papermakers hazarded the jordan engine, 
creating a new tool for the industry. While that was going 
on, they went into the woods for the first time to get fiber, 
and they took chances with the expensive large scale processes 
they had to devise and develop in order to get fiber from 
wood. They learned how to grind fibers from wood, and 
how to extract fibers chemically and set in motion the sul- 
phite process. In doing that, they laid the groundwork 
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for the subsequent sulphate process, sulphite’s logical 
derivative, largely revealed by sulphite experience. Then 
they began going to electricity for a way to make bleach. 
They devised and set up the process of coating paper for 
better surface. And what they started with in 1860, the 
fourdrinier, cylinder, harper, hollander, were all forged out 
of papermaking skill and papermaking need without benefit 
to technology as we know it. They took these and engineered 
the transition from water power to steam power, and started 
the further transition to electric power. 

Consolidate these, and what do you have to add in order 
to get the industry as it is known in 1939? There is added 
refinement, speed, size, and tonnage. But can anything be 
added in the line of process or tools that seems to compare 
with any one of the major developments just reviewed? Or 
will one conclude that basically the industry is now as it was 
left by the non-technical age? 


The Technical Field 


If such a comparative record is found to be fair and 
revealing, the next question will concern itself with a reason. 
The technically trained man may bring to his mill a wealth 
of special education, but he cannot by his own efforts alto- 
gether fix his place and his field. Putting him in his place 
and defining his field is the job of the management, with or 
without his advice or wishes. That being so, it is in the same 
degree the management's job to get results out of the tech- 
nically trained man. If the results do not appear by com- 
parison to be impressive, what does the chart (Figure 1) 
reveal about management's way of going at the job? If the 
chart’s language is clear, there is no escape. The chart shows 
the technically trained man standing to one side with feeble 
connections linking him with the mill’s daily work, with his 
prime function, research, on the lowest management level 
alongside customer oo If it were the firm intention 
of management to get the most out of technology, would it 
agree on a chart like this? 

Whatever planned intention the principal companies may 
have about their technology, and without trying to assign 
one to them, it can be observed by the direct language of the 
chart that placing the technical division where it is and re- 
search where it is, would, if such a thing be desired, work 
out as one practical way to buy technology without getting 
seriously committed to it. In the aggregate, counting per- 
sonal salaries but not taking into consideration apparatus, 
materials, and housing, the technical divisions probably are 
costing six or seven million dollars a year. In addition, the 
industry carries on some academic laboratory work and the 
public supports perhaps three or four times as much more. 
Such expenditures warrant management in making sure the 
entire purchase is a good one. 
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It happens now to be coming to general notice that pur- 
chasing as a practice, in an effort to achieve improvement, has 
its difficulties. The probability is that improvement, either 
in process or tooling, is more likely to come from within 
than to be acquired from without in exchange for cash. Such 
a probability began to receive attention a short time ago, when 
it appeared that the avenue chosen during the worst of the 
depression years to meet depression was the expenditure of 
cash. The result (2) has been that it takes on the average 
something like twice as much profit for a paper mill to make 
the same rate of return on capital funds in 1937 as it took in 
1929, and in addition, “Our capitalization is going up; our 
prices are going down.” In the main, these things, includ- 
ing the handling of technology by management, add up to 
a lot of unwise buying. 


A Game of Chess 

So far as the technical division and the technical director 
are concerned, this situation calls for some way of utilizing 
them to better advantage. If they are positioned badly on 
the chart that management today presents, perhaps they can 
be placed better on a future chart. Using the chart (Figure 
1) as a chess board, for example, we can move the men 
around to our heart’s content. Suppose we take the technical 
division off its present side-track and put in squarely on the 
main line. Without too much objection, we could plant it 
either above or below the production division, but hardly 
above the manager. If we put it above production, we get 
a chart like Figure 2. Now things have been changed. The 
technical director now directs with solid authority. The 
superintendent takes his orders from the technical director. 
That might last as long as it takes to convince the super- 
intendent that it is permanent. After that, there would be 
no more superintendent. Or, put it the other way, and posi- 
tion the technical director, still on the main line, but below 
the superintendent. Now the superintendent runs the mill 
through the medium of a technical director, and can run it 
in no other way, and the technical director takes his orders 
from the superintendent. That might last until they both 
found it was going to be permanent, and there would be 
neither of them left. 

If the technical director is a poor buy when stationed on 
a side-track, and still has no place he can hold on the main 
line, where can he be placed? Well, there is at least one 
thing on the chess board that we have not moved that looks 
as if it were misplaced. That one thing is research. Re- 
search as a practical function of a progressive company may 
hold the key to our problem. 
(2) President's Address, American Paper and Pulp Association, 

February 22, 1939. 
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More Than a Game of Chess 

Evidently the hope of getting out of technology all that 
it might deliver does not brighten by the process of moving 
the men around on the chart. But there must be some way 
to brighten it. Placing a technical director to one side on 
a chart, or for that matter placing him on the chart at all, 
has a definite implication. It suggests that there is a tech- 
nical way to do a job in the mill and another way that is 
not technical. You might get a lawyer interested in splitting 
hairs over a distinction of that kind, but it tries the patience 
of a practical boss whose job is to get things done. What 
does he care whether you call it technical or not? He simply 
wants it done,—done without fail, done quickly, completely 
done, and done at the least possible cost. He sees no room 
around the mill for anyone who wants anything else. He 
wants everyone to have the same aim, and if that is the 
aim of everyone, he will not care much whether you paint 
them a production red or a technical blue. 


Sweep the Board 

With that in mind, he sees a better place for the technician 
off the chart. What counts with him in getting a job done 
right is not what some technician may know about it, but 
what the man doing it knows. The practical boss, charged 
with getting results, has an ingrained understanding of that. 
So, if he had his way, he would get as many technically 


trained men as he could, and put them to work on the essen- 
tial daily jobs of the mill. They would not show up sepa- 
rately on an organization chart, but what of that? They 
would be bringing their special training into a straight-line 
bearing on the things that have to be done and done right. 

As a producer, the technical fellow would not be taking 
up some customer complaint and making a report on it; his 
first task would be to do the job by the present method at 
least as well as the fellows who are non-technical. By the 
time he has got that far, if he is really technically trained, he 
sees a way to improve the job, in — of method or mate- 
rials. Then he will need some facilities, because he will have 
to define and verify his theory. That is the time for the 
laboratory. But he will not turn the thing over to another 
technician who lives in the laboratory. Instead, he will go 
into the laboratory 4imself with his problem. When his 
theory is straight, he will need some small scale trials, stili 
using the laboratory. Finally he will confront the delicate 
and often surprising task of converting his small scale trials 
into daily operation on the mill scale, when only his own 
vision and moral — will be able to stick to the project 
and make things work. 

That problem licked, he will go back in the mill, work- 
ing, to find another. His home is not the laboratory, shut off 
from the mill. But every time he enters, he has a project 
to forge that is vital to the business. 


OBSOLESCENCE RESERVE 
IS MANAGEMENT’S PROBLEM 


Opsso.escEeNce is a more important factor in deprecia- 
tion than wear and tear in modern industry. Whenever a 
piece of machinery or other asset is less profitable than a 
new and improved one would be, it is obsolete, regardless 
of its age or the amount of wear it has experienced. There 
is always greater economy in scrapping me sores equipment 
than in wearing it out. 

a is a production cost paid in advance. It is 
as real an overhead as labor, rent, and power. It differs from 
other overhead items only in that it is a fully prepaid 
operating expense. 

One of the principal difficulties with the question of de- 
preciation reserves is that it is a problem that has been left 
almost entirely in the hands of the accounting department 
or of a bookkeeper instead of being considered as a man- 
agement problem needing the attention of executives so that 
wise policies may be developed. 

It is unwise to overlook the constant rise in standards of 
perfection of products and services which place greater de- 
mands upon plant and equipment. Today, with competition 
keen, the margin between success and failure is narrow and 
there should be no handicap by lack of knowledge of true 
costs and consequent inability to replace equipment which 
is obsolete or inefficient. 

To attempt to prescribe in detail a system of calculating 
depreciation reserves for a number of plants operating under 
widely different conditions would be irnpossible. 

There are, however, several fundamental principles upon 
which all sound depreciation reserve policies are based. These 
policies should be tested, studied, and applied. 

Since investment of capital in an asset is in reality pre- 
paid depreciation expense, the principal purposes of estab- 
lishing depreciation reserves through current charges to in- 
come are: to maintain capital investment intact, and to re- 
cover the cost of the asset from the selling price of the 
product of the asset during the useful life of the asset. 
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The prediction of the probable life and productiveness of 
an asset is essentially a management problem requiring in 
each individual case consideration of: (1) ‘Wear because of 
use; (2) obsolescence of asset; (3) obsolescence of product ; 
(4) the rate and method of recovery of the cost of the asset. 

Depreciation reserves accumulated from the selling price 
of a product of an asset should be subjected to the same 
budgetary control and accounting record as other elements 
of production cost. 

dequate records are necessary to determine an accurate 
depreciation rate for each asset. Not only are records es- 
sential to prove justification of a depreciation rate for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, but they are necessary to man- 
agement in determining accurate and sound policies. 

Depreciation reserves should be available when received 
for replacements. Depreciation charged to cost and recov- 
ered in sales should in theory be set aside in a separate cash 
account or invested in liquid securities. 

When such use of depreciation funds is made it should be 
borne in mind that they have been borrowed from capital 
and should be restored. Depreciation reserves should be as 
carefully budgeted as other elements of production cost. 
Management should know at/all times whether reserves for 
depreciation are: (1) Set aside in an investment fund or 
securities; (2) being used to acquire additional equipment ; 
borrowed from working capital to avoid bank loans; or (3) 
lost in some other account and actually eating up capital. 

Depreciation rates must be adapted to individual plants 
and individual assets. While nationally standard rates of 
depreciation or methods of accumulating them are not prac- 
tical, it is probable that common standards may be applied 
to like corporations or like assets where operating and com- 
petitive conditions are similar. 
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LYNE S. METCALFE 


Vast changes in the industrial and economic system in 
recent years have brought about great changes in the paper 
industry as in others, and in no phase, perhaps, so much as 
in industrial relations. Paper mills have found it essential 
to revamp their personnel policies and operations to meet 
these new conditions, and this, in turn, has called for a new 
type of personnel director. 

The paper industry always has faced personnel problems 
which Sider in many instances from those which appear in 
other industries, many of them being extremely complex. 
Yet, it is in the more far-reaching responsibilities and obli- 
gations which are an inherent part of this job that most 
present-day problems are found by mill executives. 





What does the paper mill personnel director in these 
times have to offer which was of little concern in former 
years ? 

A recent analysis along these lines has been made by a 
government agency. In this analysis it is revealed that a 
personnel director should have 

1) A clearer understanding of human relations in gen- 

eral, as against a knowledge of and understanding of 
individuals ; 

2) Ability to manage people through indirection, owing 

to the larger groups which come under his supervision ; 

3) A broader knowledge of all operations in the mill, and 

with as complete a comprehension of mill policies as 
any executive ; 

4) An attitude that makes for the rehabilitation of worth- 

while human material; and 

5) The foresight to study and take advantage of all avail- 

able mediums for training and character analysis as 
they present themselves today. 

The paper industry with its complex personnel problem 
has not been lax in employing the most competent persons 
available in this important branch of mill operation. Yet, 
it is true that many mistakes have been made in the past 
through the employment of men and women who are in- 
clined to follow along personnel management lines long 
grown obsolete. In a period of almost cataclysmic social, 
political, and economic changes it is natural that in this 
vital department of mill operation changes should come 
too. 

Mill executives, especially the larger mills, have steadily 
come to the realization that those who take on the respon- 
sibility of the human labor reservoir need to be clothed with 
the authority and facilities which are essential to success. 
No longer is the paper mill personnel director a glorified 
clerk, a record-keeper, a mere “‘sifter’” of applicants for 
work. No longer is he or she a mere agency for adjusting 
petty machine room quarrels or a mere placater of the tem- 
peramental worker with a fancied grievance. 

. Today it is essential that the personnel director be posted 
on all state and federal laws having to do with labor, skilled 
and unskilled, that the changing social picture be grasped 
clearly with its implications and effects on the individual 


= 

e most important need in personnel direction today, and 
especially in the paper mill, is the ability to inculcate or 
build up a spirit of employee loyalty, and this activity em- 
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braces a multitude of factors which are the product of the 
times in which we live. 

It is a well-known fact that for the average worker to be 
loyal he must have a symbol in one form or another to be 
loyal to. While the primary objective of building loyalty 
is to get loyalty to employer and to job, it is doubtful if any 
personnel director today can get very far in this direction 
unless he can inspire loyalty to himself—as the immediate 
representative of the mill and its owners. This takes a man 
or woman of exceptional ability. 

This whole problem of maintaining loyalty is intertwined 
with the position in which the personnel director finds him- 
self, his role in the plant operations as a whole. 

As one writer put it recently: “. . . he must compare 
favorably with the other high officials of the Company, and 


The Personnel Manager 


be able to command the respect and confidence of employees, 
as well as of the general public. He must be of ‘udicia 
temperament, endowed with the ability to see and hear both 
sides of a question without committing himself too much, 
yet remain sympathetic . . .” 

Only in recent years, and due to drastic changes in the 
American economic system, have the private lives of indi- 
viduals—including mill workers—been so clearly exposed to 
the light. The effect of this on labor supply has been varied, 
yet examples of this continue to come to the office of the 
paper mill personnel director. 

Particularly in the North Atlantic mills have these prob- 
lems become acute, and in this region everything possible 
has been done to bolster up the efficiency of personnel de- 
partments. This activity has consisted chiefly of employing 
directors with a broader understanding of labor and social 
problems as they exist today. 

It is realized in the paper industry that while there may 
be an over supply of unskilled or semi-skilled labor available 
today, this condition may not always exist, and to suffer a 
depletion of this supply through improper handling of human 
material may rebound to the disadvantage of the industry 
later. Clearly, it is the gery duty of the personnel direc- 
tor to protect this supply and to conserve it insofar as pos- 
sible for the future. 

One of the most important responsibilities of the mill per- 
sonnel director today lies in the field of education, specific 
and general, and a great deal of progress has been made 
along this line. Directors are being employed who are com- 
petent to make life and work more interesting to the qualified 
individual worker, to see that his physical needs are pro- 
vided for, including medical service, pensions, housing, in- 
surance protection, etc. 

All of these things are influenced by the nation’s expe- 
riences of the past seven or eight years. New approaches 
are necessary, new methods vitally necessary, new wn cl 
ties as well as new restrictions exist. The paper mili worker 
of today like the worker in other industries has many new 
kinds of ideas floating around in his head to confuse him and 
often to annoy him. 

Whatever may have been the economic changes in the 
industry in recent years with respect to the material side of 
the business, it is plain that the human side and related 
problems have changed a great deal more. 

It is to the personnel director that the industry must look 
in future to solve these problems. 
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In the various types and classes of American productive 
industry, the fundamental functions may be said to consist 
of finance and accounting, purchasing, operation and sales. 
The relative importance of these functions varies greatly for 
the different types of industry according to the amount of 
labor involved, the necessary investment per unit of product, 
the market conditions under which the basic materials used 
are purchased, and the final product sold. 

Of the multitude of things produced, it is probable no one 
group of allied products warrants more constant attention 
to each of the four functions than does the manufacture of 
pulp and paper. The fixed investment per unit, or dollar of 
product, is a heavy one; competition is keen, and sales prices 
may vary considerably ; operating conditions and productive 
efficiencies differ widely as between new and old plants; the 
severity of the several processes imposes a high rate of de- 
manage upon the equipment; and the obsolescence factor, 

ecause of radical improvements in machines and methods, 
also adds a large, if often unconsidered, burden. Finance- 
accounting, operation, and sales are all carefully watched and 
bolstered where necessary (and possible), and the full im- 
portance of these three functions is a constant and recognized 
charge on management. 

Although three of the functions in the operation of pulp 
and paper properties receive much attention, it is strange, but 
true, that the purchasing function is generally not so fortu- 
nate. The great amount of technical literature devoted to the 
prominent three is an indication of their generally recognized 
importance. Schools of business administration see to it 
that all of the aspects of finance-accounting are well discussed 
and understood. Literally thousands of books, magazines, 
and special articles are devoted to the problems of selling 
and distribution, and research departments and their ema- 
nating results are given prominent place in technical litera- 
ture, even in the daily press, and bear directly on the sub- 
ject of operation. All this flood of theory, information, 
and even surmise, completely dwarfs the fourth and well- 
nigh forgotten subject of purchasing, and yet, even those 
in management who diligently study the — word so 
generously poured out before them will, if queried, admit 
that the business tower cannot stand without that sturdy 
fourth leg. 

Indeed, when business goes into a tailspin, the little- 
understood subject of purchasing power looms large in public 
interest, and an excited and temporary, but usually superficial, 
consideration is given to it. We hear of a “buyer's strike,” 
and other related phenomena, and many kilowatts are con- 
sumed by the lamps of theorists in planning ways and means 
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PURCHASING.. 
the Industry Gowlh Leg 


T. W. ESTABROOK 


of relieving the situation. A gleam of recognition is ac- 
corded the mislaid axiom “Without purchasing, there can 
be no selling.” Therefore, operation and finance are at a 
standstill. 

So, pressed for an answer, business and its directing voice, 
management, will admit that, in general aspects, they are 
geared to the wheels of purchasing; but the unspoken thought 
is when they think or speak of buying they mean only the 
buying of the goods which they have to sell. The blind spot 
still covers the fact that they have a erp. problem of 
their own. As a result, that phase of their economic life goes 
puttering on its way, alone and not understood. 


>>P It is interesting to speculate on the reasons for the 
general lack of interest by management in the handling of 
the vast sums of money spent annually by these — 
“forgotten men” of their organizations, the purchasing de- 
partment staff. It is surely not that the good or bad results 
of their efforts do not influence balance sheets and operating 
costs—it is not that in unfit hands the sum total of minor 
faults may offset much of the profitable work done by the 
other three functions. What, then, is the reason? 

Basically, the present lack of appreciation of the work of 
a good buyer has its roots in two areas. The first is psycho- 
logical. In times of poor business, criticism directed by 
management toward the sales department for failure to live 
up to its name results in a semi-buck-passing act, in which 
the ignorance, obtuseness, mulishness, etc., of some of their 
customers (the buyers of their merchandise) is referred to 
in no uncertain terms. That too many buyers and salesmen 
look upon one another as enemies is a truth which fertilizes 
the soif in which this basic misunderstanding is able to grow. 
It is understandable that the attitude of sales as taken toward 
the buyers to whom they try to sell, is carried over faintly 
but definitely against the buyers in their own organization, 
and that this feeling is absorbed to some extent by manage- 
ment. 


>>b The second cause of this lack of recognition is due to 
the way in which the many purchasing departments have 
developed. A salesman and a plant operator will get to- 
gether and, with outside capital, graany to start a small new 
plant along the lines with which they have previously had 
experience. Expenses are kept to the minimum, and when 
it is found that traveling salesmen are taking up too much 
of the plant manager’s time, a buffer is provided, some 
young person in the office taking on the job in addition to 
regular duties. No previous experience, training, natural 
fitness or education is involved—all that is necessary is ability 
to take some of the load off the shoulders of the plant man. 
However, the latter continues to make the large and impor- 
tant purchases up to the time when the growth of the busi- 
ness (or his impatience with the necessary detail) causes him 
to turn everything over to someone who is to have that work 
as a direct responsibility. 

Even in some very large pulp and paper organizations, 
the operating heads still buy machir.ery, as well as some of 
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the raw materials (such as coal and pulp) and supplies (such 
as wires, felts, etc.). 


>>D A third cause for low regard of the purchasing de- 
partment is that the director of the department is seldom 
a so-called “practical” man, that is, he is not familiar at 
first hand with the conditions which must be met by the 
materials which he buys. He is, therefore, usually at a dis- 
advantage in discussions with the operating executives who 
must use what is bought and must show a profit by such use. 
Should the operator “lay back his ears” and demand the 
purchase of a certain brand or type of material which may 
not be actually for the best purpose, the purchasing agent, 
without a practical knowledge of the business for which he 
buys, is in a very difficult position, even though his investiga- 
tion has proved to him that some other material will be bet- 
ter in the long run. It is to be regretted that more able and 
eager young men are not brought into the purchasing depart- 
ments from the mill, rather than from the office, as is almost 
invariably the case. 

This is not to infer that many of the present incumbents 
do not successfully perform their duties. It is freely admitted 
that many indeed Ln so, but they, themselves, undoubtedly 
will testify that for a long period after starting to purchase 
goods re services they worked in semi-darkness, and that 
the knowledge of the uses of what they bought came to them 
the hard way, and by piecemeal. Such education cannot fail 
to be a costly one to the company concerned, as until a buyer 
knows the requirements of the mill, he is wasting a certain 
amount of his own time, and his corporation's money. 


>>D Still another cause for the failure to accord due im- 
pare to the purchasing department is the attitude of the 

uyer himself. Assuming that he looks at his labors realisti- 
cally, he is aware that though his contributions to company 
profits are large in the aggregate, they may be individually 
small, and it is the individual cases that must be cited if he 
is to speak in his department's favor. He has no broad and 
spacious field to cover in a few well-chosen words to manage- 
ment, as has his associate, the general sales manager, who can 








point out that his ‘‘sales last year were 10 per cent greater 
than 1928, and the cost of selling was 10 per cent less.” 
After such a statement in conference, the purchasing agent 
is reluctant to inform the gathering that he saved 15 per cent 
on mill brooms last year—even though that was only one of 
thousands of savings which he accomplished, and though 
his total contribution to the welfare of the corporation ranked 
with that of the general sales manager. 

Of course, there are occasions in larger operations, where 
the purchasing agent can make arresting statements which 
will impress even a sales manager! Suppose that by shifting 
the type, heat content, price and delivery-method of his coal 
supply, he can point to a saving of $60,000 a year. A state- 
ment like that goes far to establish his department in its 
proper place in the scheme of things. 

Furthermore, in evaluating his own work, and attempting 
to secure rightful recognition of its importance, the sincere 
purchasing agent is dogged forever by a lingering doubt, 
for always in his mind will be the fact that while he believes 
he has done well, he realizes he might have done better. The 
many factors of quality, price, and delivery, are all relative, 
and while he may feel quite certain that his purchase from 
“X” is better than he has done before, there is always a 

uestion whether there may not be around the corner, an un- 
Lecotened “Y” who couid have given his company a better 


a oye 

f the total money spent in the manufacture of pulp and 
paper, the percentage which goes for raw materials, semi- 
raw materials and supplies, runs into a high figure. Also, 
it represents the most “plastic” of all expenses, in the sense 
that efficient spending will affect the profit and loss state- 
ment at a lower cost per-dollar-of-difference-produced than 
other functions of the business. 

To do justice to his department and to the business as a 
whole, it is the purchasing agent’s responsibility to see that 
all possible economies are made in spending the company 
dollar. In addition, he should keep the management prop- 
erly informed as to what is being done by this very inter- 
esting and important factor in the manufacture of pulp and 


paper. 








Growth of Swedish Sulphate and Sulphite Industries, and of U. S. Sulphate Industry. 


(Courtesy The Paper-Maker and British Paper Trade Journal.) 
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CLEANLINEss has been reported 
as a use-requirement property ranking 
sixth in importance for all types of 
papers, and fourth in importance 
statistically for newsprint and writing 
papers (1). Also, according to this 
same Classification, cleanliness of spe- 
cialties ranked first, and paperboard 
third in importance. Only such non- 
measurable and significant properties 
as finish, color, and formation came 
ahead of cleanliness. Perhaps this 
accounts for the extensive develop- 
ments and perfection in the past few 
years of new paper testing instruments 
now recognized as standard equipment 
in many laboratories, such as a photo- 
electric sheet formation tester; Bekk, 
Gurley, and Williams finish testers; 
Hunter reflectometer; Hardy color 
analyzer; etc. While much has been 
accomplished in this period, too, on 
quantitative measurement of dirt con- 
tent of pulp and paper (2, 3, 4, 5, 6), 
and in applying microanalytical meth- 
ods (7) to speck identification, little 
advance has been made in the funda- 
mental problem of rapid methods for 
qualitative identification of spots and 
specks in paper from a graphic tabula- 
tion. 

Quantitative measurement of dirt 
area in paper will not reduce or elimi- 
nate objectionable specks in the sheet. 
The problem must be attacked by 
identification of type and origin of 
specks and reduction at the source. Be- 
sides, dirt speck area is dependent on 
such factors as degree of stock beating, 
jordaning, and sheet finish. In short, 
the high quality standards of today, 
and the aggressive and keen competi- 
tion in the pulp and paper industry 
make cleanliness of pulp and paper a 
requirement of prime importance. 

In previous articles, the authors have 
outlined the general principles under- 


Figure 2 (below) 
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lying the study of the subject of paper 
defects (8), and have reported an in- 
vestigation of photomicrographic, elec- 
trical, and microchemical methods for 
detection of metallic particles in paper 
(9). It is the purpose of this article 
to extend the study to the origin and 
identification of more of the important 
types of spots and specks encountered 
generally in pulps and papers, and to 
present an atlas of such objectionable 
foreign particles. By this means, it is 
hoped the student of paper defects and 
many mill technologists will be enabled 





(1) Technical Director, Mohawk Paper 
Mills, Inc.; (2) Technical Director, Rob- 
bins Photo Service, Springfield, Massachu- 


setts. 








to reduce to a sy.‘ematic and simple 
science a branch of ,aper technology 
which hitherto has requ. ed a combina- 
tion of great skill, knowk dge, and ex- 
tensive individual experiene. 


MATERIALS, EQUIP VENT 
AND METHOD 


Two microscopes and three tyves of 
popular cameras were used in ‘aking 
standard and colored photomicrogr. phs 
for this study. The relatively inexpen- 
sive student-type microscope and 20x- 
type plate holder camera (Fig. 1) used 
for 314x4 in. photos has been de- 
scribed previously in detail (9). The 
prolonged exposures required limit the 
application of this of camera; but 
the wide angle of view which it will 
embrace, the simplicity of its opera- 
tion, and the elimination of errors due 
to lens aberrations are among its advan- 
tages. Agfa superplenachrome Press 
and some Defender X F orthochromatic 
films were used with this equipment. 
Fig. 2 shows the same microscope with 
an Argus camera having lens range 
from 6 ft. to infinity, and using 35 mm. 
panatomic roll film for standard, and 
Kodachrome K 135 A color film for 
the small photos. The emulsion in 
panchromatic film is of finer grain and 
sensitive to all the rays recognized as 
visible light. In Fig. 3 is pictured a 
Spencer research-type microscope with 
polarizing apparatus and a Pilot-6 type 
reflex camera attachment. The latter 
takes No. 120 roll panatomic and No. 
20 improved Dufay color film for pro- 
duction of the 2x2l% in. photos. Arti- 
ficial illumination was used together 
with any filters required, the objective 
light source being a 75-watt Mazda 
bulb mounted in a metal box and at 
the focal point behind a plano-convex 
lens so as to produce parallel rays. The 
miniature cameras have the advantage 


Figure 3 (bslow) 









































of handiness and versatility, permitting 
their use on occasions when the bulk of 
the large bellows-type camera, ordi- 
narily used for photomicroscopy would 
be disadvantageous or costly. The 
number of exposures which can be 
made in rapid succession in a mill 
laboratory without a dark room makes 
this type simple and economical for 
practical purposes. In poor light, the 
miniature camera shows to great ad- 
vantage also, because a very large aper- 
ture lens can be used without sacri- 
ficing depth of focus to the extent ob- 
tained with larger cameras. 

The magnification range available 
with this equipment is from X60 to 
X950; but, with the exception of the 
raw starch granules taken at X225— 
X264, all photomicrographs presented 
herewith were taken in the magnifica- 
tion range of X60 to X100. Foreign 
matter having a contrasting color by 
reflected light, imbedded in a sheet 
and having an equivalent black area of 
.02 square millimeters or more is con- 
sidered as objectionable dirt. This size 
of speck is visible to the naked eye, 
but spots are generally much larger 
than this and can well be studied by 
the expert in speck analysis with the 
aid of only a X5 magnifying glass and 
a dissecting needle shown in the fore- 
ground of Figs. 2 and 3. What the 
neophyte sees with a microscope, or 
even a magnifying glass, can be corre- 
lated with what the expert in speck 
analysis observes with the naked eye. 
The actual dimensions of specks in the 
paper samples and from the pulps de- 
scribed in this report, determined with 
a microscope eyepiece micrometer, have 
been recorded and magnification in 
diameters given with photos to permit 
the reader to gain some idea of the 
relative area, as well as size, form, 
structure and color of dirt specks most 
frequently found in pulps and papers. 


The bleached sulphite pulps used 
for extraction of specks photographed 
are representative of dry sheet and 
slush stock grades used for manufac- 
ture of sulphite and rag content writ- 
ing, printing, and book papers. The 
unbleached sulphite and groundwood 
are standard grades used in the pro- 
duction of news, groundwood book, 
board and many specialty papers. The 
— with imbedded spots and 
specks are select specimens of fine and 
coarse grades of white and colored 
papers collected by the senior author 
from many mills over a period of sev- 
eral years and represent normal and 
standard as well as defective or culled 
production. 

These papers range in basis weight 
(24x36—500) from 10 Ib. tissue to 
461/, lb. bond, but the lighter weights 
have been preferred to enhance the 
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speck appearance and structural fea- 
tures for photomicrographic records. 
All pictures were taken in the labora- 
tory of the authors, the equipment of 
which includes commercial developing, 
printing and enlarging apparatus for 
standard photos, to insure good repro- 
ductions from controlled exposures, 
depth and tone of finished prints. 


SPECK PHOTOMICRO- 
GRAPHS AS CONTROL 


RECORDS 

The microscope has a wide field of 
application in pulp and paper labora- 
tories. Photomicrographs form a ready, 
convenient, and exact means for perma- 
nent records of observations. The fin- 
ished prints filed with written reports 
of analyses and tests become not only 
a known factual history, but a record 
of points unknown or unnoticed at the 
time and which may prove of the 
greatest importance in future research 
through the accumulated evidence 
which otherwise it might be impossible 
or impractical to obtain. Such pictures 
properly taken and mounted for use 
with a stereoscope will reproduce fine 
powders, grains and particles standing 
up in three-dimensional view. In this 
way, photomicrographs are to the 
paper engineer what fingerprints are 
to the criminologist; and to the tech- 
nical expert in paper-mill operation, 
control, and management, they yield 
evidence of errors in purchasing policy, 
handling of materials, processing, and 
equipment failure. 


DESCRIPTION OF PHOTOS 
AND PHOTOMICRO- 
GRAPHS 
The following nomenclature has 
been assigned to the accompanying 
photomicrographs for purposes of 
abbreviated description: 
T.L.—photo taken by transmitted 
ight 
wea taken by reflected 
ight 
P.L.—photo taken by polarized 
light 
T.P.L.—photo taken by transmitted 
polarized light 
Xd.—magnification in diameters 
L.—actual length or complete 
length dimension of speck 
from pulp or in paper sam- 
ple 
w.—actual width or diameter of 
s 
K.—photomicrograph in color 
(The black and white, and colored 
photomicrographs described hereafter 
are correspondingly numbered for con- 
venient reference on the page-plate 
illustrations that are a part of this ar- 
ticle. EDITOR’S NOTE.) 


Groundwood Pulp Specks 

Fig. 4K—Cross section of 4 ft. pulpwood 
stick showing rotten heartwood. Diam- 
eter of stick, 7 inches. (Fig. 4a K, front 
view; Fig. 46 K, rear view.) 

Fig. 5—Groundwood pulp fibers. T. L. 
X62 d. 

Fig. 6—Sawdust speck. T.L. X20 d— 
L. 2.0 mm.—w. 0.8 mm. (R.L. in color, 
Fig. 6 K.) 

Fig. 7—Sawdust speck. T.L. X29 d— 
L. 0.8 mm.—w. 0.4 mm. (T.L. in color, 
Fig. 7 K.) 

Fig. 8—Rotten heartwood speck from sam- 
ple in Fig. 4. T.L. X28 d.—L. 0.66 mm. 
—w. 0.50 mm. 

Fig. 9—Speck in Fig. 8. R.L. X28 d. (R.L. 
in color, Fig. 9 K.) 

Fig. 10—Surface of sawdust speck from 
sound wood. R.L. X62 d.—L. 1.4 mm.— 
w. 0.75 mm. 

Fig. 11—Dark shive from wood pitch knot. 
T.L. X28 d.—L. 0.66 mm.—w. 0.50 mm. 
(R.L. in color, Fig. 11 K.) 

Fig. 12—Bark sliver. T.L. X19 d.—L. 1.8 
mm.—w. 0.5 mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 
12 K.) 


Specks from Sulphite Pulp 

Fig. 13—Shives in a hand sheet of very 
shivy unbleached sulphite pulp. T.L. 
X62 d.—w. 0.16 mm., 0.22 mm. 

Fig. 14a—Unbleached sulphite shive ex- 
tracted from sample of pulp from Fig. 13. 
T.L. X62 d.—L. 4.3 mm.—w. 0.5 mm. 

Fig. 14b—Shive in Fig. 14a. T.L. X18 d. 

Fig. 14ce—Shive in Fig. 14a. T.L. X14 4. 
(T.L. in color, Fig. 14¢ K.) 

Fig. 15a—Shive in Fig. 14a. R.L. X62 d. 

Fig. 15b—Shive in Fig. 15a. R.L. X14 d. 

Fig. 16.—Unbleached sulphite shive ex- 
tracted from sample of pulp from Fig. 13. 
T.L. X18 d—L. 2.3 mm.—w. 0.8 mm. 
(T.P.L. in color, Fig. 16 K.) 

Fig. 17a—Bark sliver from bleached sulphite 
pulp. T.L. X17 d.—L. 3.2 mm.—w. 0.5 
mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 17a K.) 

Fig. 17b—Fig. 17a. T.L. X28 d. 

Fig. 18—Shive from bleached sulphite pulp. 
T.L. X20 d.—L. 3.5 mm.—w. 0.66 mm. 

Fig. 19—Bark speck. T.L. X22 d.—L. 0.83 
mm.—w. 0.33 mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 
19 K.) 

Fig. 20—Wood surface bark and gum. T.L. 
X28 d. 

Fig. 21—Bark specks. T.L. X27 d.—L. 0.66 
mm.—w. 0.33 mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 
21 K.) 

Fig. 22—Knot of bleached sulphite pulp 
fibers. TL. X15 d—L. 2.9 mm— 
w. 0.66 mm. (Such knots are common 
also in rag and dry soda pulps. In sul- 
phite pulp bleaching, they may be pro- 
duced in the Bellmers by injection of 
steam. These knots result in shiners in 
high finish papers. 


Specks from Non-Fibrous 
Papermaking Materials 


Fig. 23—Resin crystals in 70 per cent rosin 
size paste of high free rosin content. 
T.P.L. X60. (Under proper physico- 
chemical conditions such crystals of abi- 
etic acid will grow during size storage 
and will not emulsify in rosin size milk 
preparation). T.P.L. in color, Fig. 23 K. 


(Continued on Page 431) 
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Fig. 24—Mica, grit and mineral dirt from 
china clay after washing on 200-mesh 
sieve. RL. X60. (RL. in color, 
Fig. 24 K.) 

Fig. 25—Grit particles and mineral dirt 
specks from a slurry of 1 lb./gal. con- 
centration of china clay, collected on 70- 
mesh sieve when entering beater. R.L. 
X60. (R.L. in color, Fig. 25 K.) 

Fig. 26a—Raw tapioca starch granules, T.L. 
X264 X18 d. 

Fig. 26b—Raw tapioca starch granules. 
T.P.L. X264 X18 d. Note characteris- 
tic cross in ungelatinized starch grains 
under polarized light. (T.P.L. X225 in 
color, Fig. 266 K.) 

Fig. 26c—Organic dirt and cells extracted 
from poorly washed medium grade tapioca 
beater flour. R.L. X14 d. Round speck 
in center of photo. L. 0.5 mm.—w. 0.5 
mm. (R.L. in color, Fig. 26¢ K.) 

Fig. 26d K.—Cooked starch paste. T.P.L. 
in color. 

Fig. 27—Powdered glue—incompletely dis- 
solved particles in a solution used in 
beater sizing. T.L. X14 d. 


Specks from Equipment 
and Buildings 


Fig. 28—Mineral matter from cement dust 
—collected from air settlings on a glass 
slide in 5 minutes in a board mill beater 
room at a distance of 50 feet from loca- 
tion where millwrights were using air 
drill on cement floor. R.L. X60. (R.L. 
in color, Fig. 28 K.) 

Fig. 29—Same material as in Fig. 28—Col- 
lected from air in machine room during 
repairs during a week-end shutdown. R.L. 
X60. (R.L. in color, Fig. 29 K.) 

Fig. 30a—Wool fibers from machine press 
felts and felt conditioners. T.L. X60— 
12.5 d. 

Fig. 30b—Wool fibers in Fig. 30a. T.L. 
X100—21 d. (The scale structure on 
the fiber surface is very characteristic. 
These fibers result in hair cuts and calen- 
der cuts in the paper machine room and 
breaks on high speed printing presses.) 


Metallic Specks in Paper 

Fig. 31—Core of bronze speck in 25 lb. 
opaque waxing paper. T.L. X72 d— 
L. 0.50 mm.—w. 0.33 mm. 

Fig. 32a—Speck in Fig. 31 showing spot 
imbedded in the sheet. R.L. X72 d. 

Fig. 32b—Fig. 32a. R.L. X14 d. (R.L. in 
color, Fig. 325 K.) 

Fig. 33a—Bronze dendrite with large core 
in paper in Fig. 31. T.L. X14 d.—L. 1.0 
mm.—w. 0.82 mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 
33a K.) 

Fig. 33b—Speck in Fig. 33a, showing core 
imbedded in the sheet. R.L. X14 d. 
(R.L. in color, Fig. 336 K.) 

Fig. 34a—Full grown bronze dendrite with 
small core. Photo on felt side of paper 
in Fig. 31. R.L. X14 d.—tL. 1.5 mm.— 
w. 1.0 mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 34a K. 
—R.L. in color, Fig. 34a K?.) 

Fig. 34b—Speck in Fig. 34a. Photo from 
wire side of the sheet. T.L. X60 d. 

Fig. 35a—Iron spot in 23 lb. manifold 
paper. T.L. X19 d—L. 1.16 mm.—w. 
0.83 mm. 

Fig. 35b—Spot in Fig. 35a. R.L. X24 d. 





Shiners in Paper 


Fig. 36a—Sawdust shiner from groundwood 
in 32 |b. high finish groundwood roto- 
gravure paper. T.L. X38 d. Note rotten 
wood at one edge of shiner. L. 1.66 mm. 
—w. 0.66 mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 
36a K.) 

Fig. 37—Sawdust shiner from sound wood 
in 22 lb. high finish rotogravure paper. 
T.L. X38 d.—L. 1.85 mm.—w. 0.8 mm. 

Fig. 38—Shiner from unbleached sulphite 
shive in paper from Fig. 36a. T.L. X19 
d.—L. 1.83 mm.—w. 0.27 mm. 

Fig. 39—Shiner from unbleached shive in 
paper from Fig. 374. T.L. X37 d.—t. 
2.17 mm.—w. 0.24 mm. 

Fig. 40—Shiner from bleached sulphite pulp 
shive in 21 lb. high wet finish waxing 
paper. T.L. X19 d—L. 0.75 mm.—w. 
0.41 mm. 

Fig. 41—Shiner in 37 lb. white sulphite 
bond paper from pre-gelatinized starch 
flour added to beaters as a dry powder. 
T.L. X19 d—L. 0.18 mm.—w. 0.08 mm. 

Fig. 42—Starch shiner in 30 lb. white Fan- 
form bond. T.L. X17 d.—L. 1.16 mm.— 
w. 1.0 mm. 

Fig. 43—Starch shiner in 30 lb. white Regis- 
ter bond. T.L. X20 d.—L. 1.16 mm.— 
w. 1.0 mm. 

Fig. 44—Bleached sulphite pulp knot shiner 
in 37 lb. white bleached sulphite writing 
paper. T.L. X20 d. Compare Fig. 22. 
L. 0.66 mm.—w. 0.50 mm. 

Fig. 44 X—Broke chip shiner in 461% Ib. 
white bleached sulphite bond paper. T.L. 
X19 d.—L. 0.91 mm.—w. 0.50 mm. 


Bark Shives and Specks 

in Paper 

Fig. 45—Bark shive in 20 lb. white waxing 
paper. T.L. X28 d—L. 1.0 mm—w. 
0.33 mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 45 K.) 

Fig. 45a—Fig. 45. T.L. X20 d. (R.L. in 
color, Fig. 45a K.) 

Fig. 46—Bark shive in 23 lb. white tissue 
paper. T.L. X20 d—L. 1.33 mm—w. 
0.35 mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 46 K.) 

Fig. 47—Bark shive in 22 lb. white sulphite 
coating paper. T.L. X28 d—L. 1.0 mm. 
—w. 0.66 mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 
47 K.) 

Fig. 48—Bark shive in 23 Ib. white waxing 
paper. T.L. X20 d—L. 0.62 mm.—w. 
0.25 mm. 

Fig. 49—Bark speck imbedded in slime spot 
in paper in Fig. 48. T.L. X17 d—tL. 
0.65 mm.—w. 0.38 mm. (T.L. and R.L. 
in color, Fig. 49 K.) 

Fig. 50—Bark speck in 25 lb. white sulphite 
manifold paper. T.L. X22 d—w. 1.16 
mm. 

Fig. 51—Bark speck in 21 Ib. high wet 
finish white sulphite waxing paper. T.L. 
X22 d—L. 0.83 mm.—w. 0.75 mm. 
(T.L. in color, Fig. 51 K.—Note in- 
creased area of the speck by calendering 
of the sheet.) 


Wood Shives and Slivers 
in Paper 
Fig. 52—Fresh wood sliver in 37 lb. white 


book paper. T.L. X19 d—L. 1.5 mm. 
—w. 0.9 mm. 
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Fig. 53—Fresh wood sliver in 18 Ib. white 
sulphite coating paper. T.L. X19 d.— 
L. 1.16 mm.—w. 0.5 mm. 

Fig. 54—Wood sliver in 20 lb. onion skin 
paper. T.L. X20 d.—L. 1.0 mm.—w. 0.5 
mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 54 K.) 

Fig. 55—Rotten pulpwood sliver from 
bleached sulphite in 23 lb. opaque wax- 
ing paper. T.L. X20 d—L. 1.0 mm.— 
w. 0.17 mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 55 K.— 
R.L. in color, Fig. 55a K.) 

Fig. 56—Rotten wood sliver in 30 lb. green 
sulphite bond paper. T.L. X30 d.—L. 1.1 
mm.—w. 0.17 mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 
56 K.) 

Fig. 57—Rotten wood sliver in 32 Ib. 
groundwood book paper. T.L. X20 d.— 
L. 1.16 mm.—w. 0.20 mm. 


Slime Spots in Paper 


Fig. 58—Slime spot in 20 lb. white mani- 
fold paper. T.L. X25 d.—L. 0.66 mm.— 
w. 0.50 mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 58 K.) 

Fig. 58a—Colored slime spot in 20 bb. 
paper, from mill pipes from previous run 
of colored paper. T.L. X25 d.—w. 0.40 
mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 58a K.) 

Fig. 59—Mineral and slime spot in 20 |b. 
paper. T.L. X30 d.—w. 0.33 mm. 

Fig. 60—Blue and green colored slime spot 
in 30 Ib. blue bond paper. T.L. X25 d. 
—L. 0.66 mm.—w. 0.50 mm. 

Fig. 61—Blue slime spot in 28 lb. blue bond 
paper. T.L. X18 d.—w. 0.66 mm. 

Fig. 62—Green slime spot in blue bond 
paper from Fig. 61 from previous run of 
green bond paper on same machine. T.L. 
X20 d.—L. 1.16 mm.—w. 0.83 mm. (T.L. 
in color, Fig. 62 K.) 


Colored Broke Spots in 

Paper 

Fig. 63—Goldenrod broke spot in white 20 
lb. waxing paper. T.L. X30 d—L. 0.66 
mm.—w. 0.50 mm. 

Fig. 64—Canary spot in same paper as Fig. 
63. T.L. X30 d.—L. 0.50 mm.—w. 0.33 
mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 64 K.) 

Fig. 65—-Green spot in same paper as Fig. 
63. T.L. X25 d—w. 0.66 mm. (TLL. 
in cotor, Fig. 65 K.) 

Fig. 66—Buff spot in same paper as Fig. 
63. T.L. X17 d.—L. 0.50 mm.—w. 0.33 
mm. (T.L. in color, Fig. 66 K.) 

Fig. 67a—Dark green spot in 30 Ib. green 
Fanform bond. T.L. X24 d.—w. 0.50 
mm. (R.L. in color, Fig. 67a K.) 

Fig. 67b—Fig. 67a. T.L. X30 d. 


Mineral Specks in Paper 


Fig. 68a—Mineral grit speck from Carbo- 
rundum grindstones in 20 lb. groundwood 
catalogue paper. T.L. X30 d.—w. 0.33 
mm. 

Fig. 68b—Fig. 68a. R.L. X30 d. 

Fig. 69a—Mineral grit speck from clay filler 
in 20 lb. white sulphite coating paper. 
T.L. X26 d.—L. 0.58 mm.—w. 0.50 mm. 

Fig. 69b—Fig. 694. R.L. X26 d. (Such 
specks in paper may result in pin holes 
during printing or coating operations. 
Specks of similar appearance are caused 
also by burnt cooks and liming out in 
digesters in pulp cooking.) 
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Miscellaneous Spots in 

Paper 

Fig. 70a—Foam spots in 37 lb. white high 
finish opaque book paper. T.L. X20 d. 

Fig. 70b—Foam spots in 46% lb. white 
opaque book paper. T.L. X20 d. 

Fig. 71—Rosin speck in 18 lb. white sul- 
phite coating paper. T.L. X34 d—L. 
0.33 mm.—w. 0.21 mm. (T.L. in color, 
Fig. 71 K.) 

Fig. 72—Rosin spot in 32 lb. bond paper. 
T.L. X37 d—w. 0.66 mm. 

These structures are highly characteristic 
of steam dried rosin size in paper. 

Fig. 73—Black grease and slime spot from 
press felt in 23 lb. opaque waxing paper. 
T.L. X26 d.—L. 0.83 mm.—w. 0.66 mm. 

Fig. 74—Uncleared broke chip spot in 15 
Ib. high dry finish waxing paper. T.L. 
X18 d—L. 1.16 mm.—w. 0.74 mm. 

Fig. 75—Pitch spot from waterproof wrap- 
per in 32 lb. groundwood coating paper. 
T.L. X20 d.—w. 1.0 mm. 

Fig. 76 K—Colored granite fiber in ground- 
wood book paper. T.L. X60. 

Fig. 77 K—Grease and kerosene oil spots 

from calender stack in 30 Ib. blue register 

bond. T.L. X60. 


OF SPECKS 

Specks in pulp and paper may be 
traced generally to three sources; 
namely, micro-organisms, foreign par- 
ticles and operating defects. Practically 
all fibrous and non-fibrous pulp and 
papermaking materials used in the 
mills are subject to contamination by 
micro-organisms from earth, air and 
water supply; and foreign matter may 
be included by processing, mining, 
handling or storage. The mill equip- 
ment may further contribute paint, 
metallic and mineral particles; wood 
slivers from beater roll and jordan 
plug fillings; rubber from screens, 
press rolls and pipes, and cotton, wool 
or asbestos from felts and machine 
hoods. 

In a previous paper (8) the senior 
author has outlined the importance of 
distribution, concentration and disper- 
sion of materials in the papermaking 
process, and the influence of uniform- 
ity and fineness of particle size of 
fillers, sizings and pulps on paper de- 
fects. The photomicrographs illustrate 
these things as they do the interde- 
pendence of process, operation and fin- 
ished paper quality—indicated by such 
Figures as 70a and 70b which show 
how foam spots in paper samples are 
due to abnormal sheet formation on the 
Wire. The chemical and mechanical 
sources of foam and pitch in paper- 
making and their relative importance 
in sheet formation have been outlined 
before (10). The accumulation of 


wax size and mineral filler on press 
rolls and drying cylinders, rotting of 
felts by excessive paper acidity or burn- 
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ing on dryers, fusion of rosin size and 
mineral fillers on the rolls of heated 
calender stacks in high finish papers 
are other steps in the process of ma- 
chine operation which can influence 
the appearance of specks or spots in 
the finished paper. 

In order to study any kind of speck 
in pulp or paper, it is necessary to 
have the particular type of speck sepa- 
rated from other sorts with which it 
may be mixed. In the case of wet 
pulps, a large number of visible specks 
can be isolated with the help of a dis- 
secting needle, and, by a series of suc- 
cessive dilutions with water in test 
tubes or beakers, the fibers may be 
washed completely from the specks. 
The mixture can further be thrown on 
a filter paper on a Buchner funnel, 
washed, and individual specks of a 
given type isolated rapidly for micro- 
scopical, microchemical or physical ex- 
amination. Such materials as sawdust, 
mineral grit, iron and rubber have a 
higher specific gravity than water and 
can be separated by elutriation (11), 
screen analysis, and studied from sedi- 
mentation histograms. The sawdust 
specks in this report were isolated 
from groundwood by diluting with 
water, a 500 cc. sample of stock sus- 
pension from the mill flat screens at 
.5 per cent consistency to 10 liters in a 
pail. After stirring and a settling pe- 
riod of 3 minutes, it was found that 
the supernatant top 9 liters of fiber and 
water could be decanted without loss 
of sawdust specks. Two similar fur- 
ther dilutions of the remaining sample 
in the pail left only sawdust specks 
and fresh water in the pail. Filtra- 
tion, drying, weighing and counting 
of the specks yielded an average figure 
of .077 grams weight per thousand 
specks and a means of directly and 
rapidly calculating the weight of saw- 
dust shiners in a given area of fin- 
ished paper. The sawdust and mineral 
grit by weight in representative sam- 
ples of large quantities of the raw ma- 
terials in a coarse printing paper mill 
were determined to be as follows: 


Per Cent 
Material by Weight 

Sawdust specks in mechanical 

IP crrstbasinnasivesnnibbieriosiiede .02 
Sandstone grit in mechanical 

I chrpuninninrcaingociniintatintonenn 31 
Limestone grit and sand in 

sulphite pulp ................-.-. 02 
Sand in China clay ................ 1.03 


Relation of Dirt to Pro- 
duction Efficiency and 
Economy 

Application of such methods for dirt 


and grit analyses and comparison with 
loss of stone weight have shown at 


least ten times as much grit per ton of 
pulp produced by sandstones as com- 
pared to artificial stones in mechanical 
pulping operations. Similarly, the ef- 
ficiency of flat screens and rifflers for 
removal of sawdust was found to aver- 
age only 20 per cent. The ultimate 
source of excessive sawdust shiners in 
groundweod rotogravure in one paper 
mill was traced to a circular saw used 
in the mechanical pulpwood prepara- 
tion. A finer toothed saw operated at 
a high speed, coupled with brushing 
of log ends, reduced sawdust and shin- 
ers in the paper over 50 per cent. The 
effect of removal from the stock of 
such quantities of dirt and grit on wire 
life and cost, paper quality, and cop- 
per plate abrasion in roto printing is 
obvious. 

The fallacy of searching for certain 
types of dirt specks in the stock from 
the machine head box should be 
pointed out. Consistencies at the head 
box are low and the range for various 
grades of paper on several machines 
has been reported before (10). In a 
12x18 inch sample of 32 lb. roto (65 
per cent groundwood) weighing 7.3 
grams, .02 per cent sawdust specks in 
the mechanical pulp would result in 12 
objectionable shiners in this sheet area. 
The collection of a 10-quart pail of 
stock suspension at the machine head 
box when running 4614, lb. white bond 
would represent only 50 grams of dry 
paper stock. The chances of finding 
.01 gram of colloidal starch, pitch, clay 
or rosin specks as foreign material in a 
sample of this volume is exceedingly 
small. Besides, specks from such ma- 
terials are produced largely in the ma- 
chine drying and calendering opera- 
tions and are not reproduced easily in 
laboratory hand sheets. 

The direct dollars and cents value of 
speck identification in pulp and paper 
manufacturing operations as well as 
mill control is noteworthy. In Fig. 4K 
is shown a section of pulpwood with 
rotten center such as is used success- 
fully in the manufacture of some 
groundwood book papers. In the man- 
ufacture of food products there have 
been established strict laws and regula- 
tions pertaining to the use of decayed 
raw materials. No such limitations 
exist in the pulp and paper industry. 
The industry is just awakening to the 
need and value of microbiological con- 
trol in mill systems, testing of bac- 
terial content of some manufactured 
paper products and determination of 
sanitary standards for paper food 
wrappers and containers for perishable 
foods. Mills in Germany have long 
been processing rotten wood and re- 
fining groundwood rejects alone or 
mixed with acceptable mechanical pulp 
for production of round beer mat stock 
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and plates and avoiding unnecessary 
waste. Much credit must be given to 
those manufacturers who are clever 
enough to refine decomposed pulp- 
wood and can make just as good print- 
ing papers out of rotten sticks as their 
competitors can out of good ones. 


Systematic Classification 
and Analysis of Specks 

The technologist and mill superin- 

tendent of long practical experience 
frequently can recognize the type and 
origin of many kinds of specks and 
spots encountered in pulp and paper 
by visual inspection and a few simple 
tests. Such rapid and correct conclu- 
sions are based on thorough familiar- 
ity with the materials of the beater 
furnish and mill equipment together 
with a knowledge of speck classifica- 
tion in calendered papers by visual 
examination only, by reflected and 
transmitted light. Simple specks most 
frequently occurring in papers and of 
which many photomicrographs have 
been presented herewith, can be di- 
vided into two classes as follows: 

I—Spot Opacity Greater Than Paper 

by R.L., Transparent or Translu- 
cent by T.L. 
Fat 
Wax 
Oil 
Resin 
Gum Rubber Tape 
Foam 
Wood Gum 
Slime Spots 
Starch Shiners 
Pulp Shiners 
II—Spot Opacity Greater or Differ- 
ently Colored Than Paper by Both 
R.L. and T.L. 
Metallic Specks 
Paint 
Pitch 
Grease 
Coal 
Undissolved Colors 
Rubber 
Leather Packing 
Glue S 
Sand, Clay or Mineral Grit 
Granite Fibers 
Colored Slime Spots 
Liquor Residues 
Uncleared or Colored Broke 
Specks 
Starch Lumps 
Bark Specks 
Chemical Stains 
Shives, sliver and knots of wood, 
rotten wood, sawdust, mechan- 
ical and chemical pulps. 

The first step in speck analysis in 
papers is isolation of all those specks 
of similar composition. A circular pe 
cil mark is made around each speck of 
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similar composition as observed from 
size, shape, color, structure. At least 
10 to 30 specks of the same kind are 
required usually for a complete analysis 
and their position in the sheet on the 
reel should be measured. Often it has 
been found that all objectionable 
specks of a similar type are due to 
some machine defect; are located at a 
definite and fixed distance from one or 
the other end of the reel and recur at 
fixed intervals or multiples of this dis- 
tance in the sheet length; and may be 
traced back to a spot on the machine 
wire, press rolls, dryer felt or calender 
stack. 

For systematic routine laboratory an- 
alysis of specks in paper the authors 
have used the following procedure suc- 
cessfully: 


1—With a sharp pen-knife or 
scalpel, the identical specks imbedded 
in the paper are removed from the 
sheet and examined at X60 or X100 
magnification under microscope. Ma- 
nipulation of the speck with a mag- 
netized dissecting needle and treat- 
ment on the slide with staining solu- 
tions such as phloroglucinol, Sudan 
III, iodine in potassium iodide solu- 
tion, and Herzberg stain will suffice 
usually to identify many fibrous mate- 
rials as well as rubber, broke specks, 
resin, starch and iron. 


2—While a microscopical examina- 
tion is sufficient, frequently a confirm- 
atory chemical, physical, optical or 
electrical check test is made for posi- 
tive identification. For such a test a 
sheet of the paper containing several 
specks is folded and inserted in the 
cold chamber of a high frequency lab- 
oratory induction furnace. Metallic 
specks such as iron, steel and bronze 
become red hot in a few minutes and 
burn out small holes in the sheet of 
paper without otherwise affecting it. 
Several specks imbedded in the sheet 
also are placed in the bottom of a 
small glazed porcelain crucible and 
heated in a muffle furnace with a maxi- 
mum temperature not over 1800 deg. 
Fahr. Metallic and mineral specks do 
not melt or spread and leave a speck 
of white or colored ash in the bot- 
tom of the crucible. Such specks as 
pitch, wax, resin, rubber or grease melt, 
spread and then burn up—often with 
a characteristic odor. 


3—Several specks in the paper are 
extracted with hot alcohol and ether. 
Fats, waxes, oils, rosin spots and many 
colored dyestuffs are dissolved com- 
pletely by this treatment. The fats and 
resins due to pulp pitch spots are dis- 
solved but a residue of mineral matter 
containing lime and silica usually re- 
mains. 





4—Specks from the alcohol and 
ether extractions are treated successively 
with boiling water, a 5 per cent solu- 
tion of HCI acid and a 5 per cent solu- 
tion of caustic soda. Glue and starch 
lumps dissolve in hot water, iron specks 
in the acid, while broke specks are de- 
fibered by alkali treatment. 


5—Starch shiners in paper contain- 
ing starch are dissolved by treatment of 
the specks with a 2 per cent solution 
of diastase enzyme S or C at 160 deg. 
Fahr. for 30 minutes. Glue specks in 
paper are dissolved by a 6 per cent 
alkaline solution of trypsin enzyme at 
50 deg. C. in an hour and may be con- 
firmed also by Schmidt's reagent. 


6—A sheet of the paper weighing 
approximately 2.0 grams is dipped in 
a 1 per cent water solution of Aerosol 
or similar wetting agent to render it 
absorbent, excess water expressed, and 
sample exposed in the reaction cham- 
ber of a chlorine absorption apparatus 
(12). The chlorine number of ground- 
wood is about 34. Properly delignified 
and de-fibered unbleached sulphite is 
about 4. The difference in color of the 
chlorinated lignin will thus differenti- 
ate rapidly sawdust specks and shiners 
from shives of unbleached sulphite or 
wood slivers. A 3 per cent solution of 
chlorine water can be used instead of 
the gas for testing such specks in pulp 
hand sheets. 


7—Dilute solutions of Bromthymol 
Blue, Bromcresol Green, phenolphthal- 
ein and similar indicators are brushed 
on the spot to determine the chemical 
reaction. Frequently press felts are 
washed with acid or alkaline solutions 
and chemical residues remaining in the 
felt produce yellow discolored spots in 
the sheet when heated on the dryers. 


8—For further complete identifica- 
tion of non-combustible specks from 
mineral fillers, metals, liquor residues, 
etc., micro and photochemical methods 
are required (13, 14, 15). 


FUTURE TRENDS 

Owing to the pressure from mill 
operators and managements for incred- 
ible speed and accuracy in determina- 
tion of defects due to foreign particles 
in paper, the trend in this industry 
and related fields is directed towards 
the application of specialized electrical, 
mechanical and photochemical instru- 
ments for analytical purposes. The 
beaker, test tube and chemical balance 
are being superseded in the ultramod- 
ern laboratory by hard and soft Ront- 
gen rays, infra-red rays, polarized and 
ultra-violet light, high frequency cur- 
rents, fluorescence phenomena, spectro- 
graphs, photo-electric analyzers and 
the ultrarophot. Such differential 
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equipment gives direct and positive re- 
sults and will do for the — analyst 
what the invention of the fluorosco 
and the electro-cardiograph did for 
medical diagnosticians. Such research 
instruments are new tools in industry 
which will greatly broaden the scope 
of usefulness and value of the paper 
engineer but have not yet attained the 
general recognition of the microscope 
in paper mill laboratories. 

The detailed description by pictures 
of the actual appearance and distribu- 
tion of specks and spots in pulp and 
paper as given in this visual atlas, to- 
gether with a few variations due to in- 
dividual mill conditions, indicate the 
possibilities of further investigation in 
the field of photomicroscopy applied to 
the study of cause, control and cure of 


paper defects. 
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THE GREATEST ADVANCE IN PAPER MACHINE SCREENS 
APMEW Vortex Centrifugal Separator and Inward Flow Paper Machine Screen 





APMEW Vortex Centrifugal Separator and Inward Flow Screens 


Produces Clean Paper 


and Centrifugal type of separators, and Inward Flow Screen. 


HAS THE USUAL LARGE CAPACITY OF PAPER MACHINE SCREENS. PRODUCES CLEAN PAPER SIMILAR 
TO EXPENSIVE CENTRIFUGAL SEPARATORS. USES SMALL POWER. COSTS ARE LOW. 


TO BUY. MANY IN USE. 


APMEW VORTEX CENTRIFUGAL SEPARATOR AND INWARD FLOW PULP SCREEN. PRODUCES CLEAN 


PULP. 


AMERICAN PAPER MACHINERY and ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 





Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The ONLY SCREEN that does the work of both, slotted 
plate screens and perforated round hole screens in 


ONE MACHINE. 


PRODUCES CLEAN PAPER 
PRODUCES CLEAN PULP 


REMOVES specks, spots, dirt, shives, flakes from paper 
stock; thereby PRODUCING CLEAN PAPER. COM- 
BINES in one machine the principles of the Vortex type 


INEXPENSIVE 
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ADVERTISING Paces REMOVER 


PAPER MILL ENEMY No. 1 
GOES SCOTT FREE! WHY? 
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He is not recognized as the criminal He is obscured by small time suspects. Get 
really is. He has been around so long _ the big shot first and the small fry will 
everybody is used to Him. The evidence _ be easier to handle. 


THE BOSS IS DIRT IN PIPE LINES 


His picture is on the right. His neighborhood on the left is no longer contaminated by 
his presence. 





Quote: "Your machine does the most 
remarkable job of pipe cleaning we 
have ever seen and shows its worth in 


Wherever its help has been en- _ ag prey in the 
listed HAS SMASHED THE cleaniiness o our product, 


BOSS and those afflicted have ine I bei a 
b dul tisfied word from you will bring complete in- 
een duly satistied. formation about this modern equipment. 


WHIRLFLEX SALES, Inc., 801 White Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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A NEW and important market is 
opening to the producers of paper- 
board and fiber cartons in the 
southeastern furniture manufacturing 
belt where certain manufacturers have 
found it advantageous to abandon the 
wooden crate and excelsior wrappers 
in favor of cartons for packing their 
merchandise. 

As yet, only a few manufacturers 
in the area mentioned have adopted 
the use of the carton, but they have 
obtained such excellent results that 
other manufacturers may be forced to 
resort to the use of cartons to solve 
their packing problems, for competi- 
tive reasons if for no other. With 
more than one hundred twenty-five 
furniture manufacturing plants in the 
southeastern district, the value of this 
market is apparent. 


>>> For many years, it has been the 
custom of the majority of manufac- 
turers in the southeast to use wooden 
crates, with the addition of paper and 
excelsior wrappers for packing in 
many cases. However, when con- 
fronted with unfavorable results from 
the packing systems in use, they set 
about to experiment with fiber car- 
tons. They are to be commended for 
their vision because the carton method 
of packing has proved highly success- 
ful, so much so that there has been 
a demand from furniture dealers in all 
sections of the country for fiber pack- 
ing. In fact, the National Retail Fur- 
niture Association has recommended to 
its members that they purchase only 
furniture that is packed in fiber. 

All types of furniture have been 
packed in fiber cartons successfully 
with the exception of overstuffed fur- 
niture. Thought is being given to the 
best type of carton for packing these 
heavier pieces, and it is expected that 
very soon the proper type carton will 
be developed. 


Six Factors Prove Fiber 
Carton’s Superiority 
Many factors combine to give the 
fiber carton superiority over the 
wooden crate for packing furniture, 
and each factor seems to be a wheel 
within a wheel that rolls along to the 
ultimate goal—the delivery of the 
product to the dealer in perfect con- 
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Kiber Cartons 
Best for Packing Furniture 


JAMES J. LAMB 


dition. It is interesting to consider 
the six leading factors in many tests 
which have proved that the fiber carton 
excels the wooden crate. 


First——It Is Cheaper 


Despite the fact that certain types 
of furniture require wooden bracing 
to a limited extent when packed in 
fiber, it is believed that the carton 
will be found cheaper than the crate 
when the cost of crate material, nails, 
cutting material and labor costs for 
building the crate, and depreciation of 
equipment are considered. 


Second—Handling 
Cost Is Less 

Furniture is a commodity that re- 
quires the utmost care in handling; 
both before and after the piece has 
been placed in the carton or crate. 
Because competitive conditions have 
forced the furniture manufacturers to 
use ordinary wire nails and wood of a 
cheap grade that is usually too frail 
to satisfy its purpose, furniture packed 
in wooden crates must be handled with 
extreme caution. Ordinary wire nails 
will pull, and brittle wood will snap 
easily under strain, and the handler 
must be on the alert constantly to pre- 
vent such happenings. Also, it may be 
said, that when crated furniture is 
stacked on warehouse floors or in 
trucks, railroad cats or steamers, 





Suggestions cannot be 
offered for particular 
types of cartons for the 
furniture market. Tech- 
mical details of the car- 
ton itself will be defer- 
mined by the require- 
ments of the individual 
manufacturer. They 
must also comply with 
the provisions of the 
Consolidated Freight 
Classification govern- 
ing fiber packing. 
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wooden crates must be lifted into their 
places to avoid interlocking of the 
crates, whereas cartons, when stacked 
one above the other, slide easily and 
safely into position. In addition, fur- 
niture packed in cartons may be 
stacked higher than when crated as 
there is a certain amount of play to 
crates under pressure not found in the 
carton. Thus, it may be assumed that 
the carton not only facilitates handling, 
but it also conserves space. 


Third—Freight Charges 
Are Reduced 


The wooden crate has little to offer 
on this point. According to the size 
of the package involved, it may be 
estimated that the wooden crate will 
weigh between two and ten pounds 
per package, whereas the weight of the 
carton is relatively negligible. Assum- 
ing that the average shipment of fur- 
niture consists of 125 packages weigh- 
ing 14,000 pounds, if the manufac- 
turer can save a weight of 1,000 
pounds per shipment through the use 
of the carton, he has reduced freight 
charges by approximately 7 per cent. 
There can be no doubt that, over the 
period of a year, such a reduction in 
weight, and consequently freight 
charges, is an item worthy of any 
manufacturer's consideration. 


Fourth—Affords 
Better Protection 


The lack of protection given a 
crated article of furniture is clearly 
evidenced in Figure 1. It would seem 
that the two center slats were placed 
more for the purpose of bracing the 
package than be its protection. Dust 
and dirt sift through these slats onto 
the furniture which means the dealer 
must do a more thorough cleaning job 
on crated furniture than on the furni- 
ture packed in cartons. It frequently 
happens that a cleaning job also means 
a refinishing process in order that the 
furniture may be in a presentable con- 
dition for display. Another objection to 
the crate shown in Figure 1 is that 
smaller packages may easily work be- 
tween the slats causing abrasion or even 
serious damage on account of scratch- 


ing. 




















Fig. 1—The slats of the crate in which this 
dresser is packed are too far apart to give 
adequate protection. 


Fifth--Damage to 
Contents and Personal 


Injuries Minimized 


It is easy to understand that the use 
of the wooden crate presents constant 
opportunities for damage while mer- 
chandise is being packed. Among these 
damages scratches are most common. 
Or misdirected nails may be driven 
into the furniture causing considerable 
damage. Then, too, the hammer should 
be considered a menace to a fine piece 
of furniture. 

When injury to workmen is consid- 
ered, this may be eliminated almost 
entirely by the carton. Records prove 
that workmen from the manufacturer's 
plant to the dealer’s store have suf- 
fered painful, if not serious, injuries 
from broken crating, splinters and 
nails. Safety engineers will testify that 
in a good many cases, serious infection 
has resulted from these injuries. 


Sixth_-Fewer and 
Lower Claims 


For some time, furniture manufac- 
turers have seemed to attach no im- 
portance to the fact that their method 
of packing was largely responsible for 
damage which occurred while their 
products were in the hands of trans- 
portation agencies. Evidently, the 
manufacturers considered a claim 
something that was strictly between the 
receiver and the transportation agency. 
This outlook is fast being corrected, 
for whereas the claim was formerly 
considered an inevitable necessity with 
furniture packed in crates, dealers now 
have found that with fiber packing, 
claims are substantially reduced both 
as to the individual amount as well as 
the volume of claims filed. 

Dealers have learned that even in 
instances where their actual dollars 
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and cents losses have been absorbed by 
transportation agencies, no reimburse- 
ment for clerical costs in filing the 
claim has been made. Hence, fewer 
claims for the dealer represent reduced 
clerical costs. Some manufacturers have 
found that the inevitable claim has 
been anticipated in freight rates on 
furniture and when the proper type 
carton is developed and used, the re- 
duction in claim costs may be ex- 
pected to result in lower rates. 

To demonstrate how claims can be 
reduced by use of the fiber carton, 
make an imaginary journey with a car- 
load of furniture from the point of 
manufacture to the dealer's warehouse. 
This shipment may move by truck, 
rail or steam, or by the combination 
of all three. However, since rail ship- 
ments necessitate less handling, assume 
the shipment is being made all rail. 

The furniture is loaded into a car, 
stacked one crate upon the other, with 
care being given to stowage, and the 
load is then braced in the car. As the 
car goes into motion, there is naturally 
a certain amount of jolting and sway- 
ing both as the car begins to move and 
while it is in motion. If the crating 
material is insufficient, the motion of 
the car causes nails to pull and slats 
to work loose or break. This weakens 
the crate and the contents shift, with 
the result that all crates in the stowage 
shift their positions. The result is in- 
evitable—loose nails cause scratching 
and gouging; loose and broken slats 
pierce panels, upholstery is torn, some- 
times beyond repair; and the shifting 
crates interlock with other crates. 

Now contrast the contents of a piece 
of furniture packed in a crate (Figure 





Fig. 2—Another view of the crate shown 


in Fig. 1. The arrow points out space 

between contents and crate which allows 

contents to shift, thereby scratching or 

rubbing the finished surface against side 
of the crate. 











Fig. 3—This fiber carton contains a desk. 

It is not only compact but it provides entire 

coverage. The carton gives complete pro- 

tection and is lighter in weight than the 
wooden crate. 


2) with another packed in a fiber car- 
ton (Figure 3). The arrow on the 
crated piece points to a space of approx- 
imately three inches between the piece 
and the crating. If bracing which has 
been placed in the crate to hold the 
piece of furniture fast gives way, there 
is ample opportunity for the contents 
to become damaged due to rubbing 
against the sides of the crate. 

There is little opportunity for simi- 
lar damage to the piece packed in the 
fiber carton (Figure 3). Of course, 
it may be argued that the piece could 
rub against the carton. However, when 
padding is wedged between the carton 
and points of contact, this trouble is 
remedied. Furthermore, rubbing against 
fiber offers far less hazard than when 
a piece of furniture rubs against wood. 


>>> After a consideration of the 
salient points, many more will occur to 
the reader. For example, if inspection 
of a piece of furniture is desired, when 
the wooden crate is used, it is necessary 
to uncrate the entire package. With the 
fiber carton, all that is needed is to 
break the sealing tape, extract the 
piece from the carton and replace it 
after inspection. 

Another point worth considering is 
the marking on the crate. Usually 
marks are stenciled on one of the 
slats of the crate. Should this slat be 
broken or lost off the crate, the piece 
loses its identity. This causes delay 
and inconvenience. This point perhaps 
may have no bearing on a straight con- 
signment routed via rail or truck, but 
in cases where shipment is made by 
the pool car method, either by rail or 
steamer, it has been known to happen. 

The factors outlined appear to be 
the principal ones that should con- 
vince the manufacturer of furniture 
that his product can be transported 
more efficiently and more effectively if 
packed in fiber cartons. Dealers have 
been convinced that fiber packing for 
furniture is not a theory, but a hard and 
fast fact that accomplishes the desired 
results—perfect outturn. 
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>bb “IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE.” 

The truth of that time-worn bro- 
mide, as it applies to selling merchan- 
dise, long has been accepted by manu- 
facturers. We all know that it pays 
to advertise 7f the product is right, 7f 
the advertising is scientifically planned, 
and /f it is consistent. 

But many of us have failed to apply 
this four-word truism to other phases 
of our management problems. If ad- 
vertising has proved itself an effective 
merchandising tool, why can’t it be 
utilized in other fields of manufactur- 
ing activity? We asked ourselves this 
question in connection with our labor 
program, and the answer was in the 
affirmative. 

We now are convinced that one of 
our most important advertising and 
merchandising tasks is our continual 
campaign of selling The Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., and its policies to our 
own men in the factory. 

This need for advertising our per- 
sonnel policies to our own men was 
brought forcefully to our attention 
when the new movement of mass 
unionization swept industrial America 
in the spring of 1937. 

For 53 years our major plant at 
Emeryville had operated on an open 
shop basis. In April, 1937, the unions 
came to the Pabco plant and 18 dif- 
ferent unions emerged. 

At no time did our management try 
to combat or hinder the unionization 
movement. Our attitude towards the 
unions was one of neutrality and im- 
partiality. We extended every pos- 
sible and legitimate co-operation to 
the unions designated by employees. 

The soundness of this policy has 
been reflected in increased employee 
efficiency and co-operation plus a sav- 
ing in the factory waste bill. In our 


negotiations with the unions, we got 
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elations 


R. H. SHAINWALD, Vice President 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


closer to the men, to their problems 
and their grievances wherever they ex- 
isted; and we made the startling dis- 
covery that our liberal policies in labor 
matters were not known nor under- 
stood by the man in the plant. 

Over the years Pabco had taken 
pride in its advanced labor policy: 
Short hours, high wages, steady em- 
ployment, free insurance and superior 
working conditions. Pabco was the 
first Pacific coast firm to grant factory 
employees vacations with pay. Our 
employees always have had the best 
that modern industrial relations had to 
give. But these liberal policies had 
not percolated very far down the line. 
Plans we had so proudly and carefully 
promulgated in executive offices were 
lost in the shuffle. In routing them 
from one executive to the next down 
the line, the policy was unrecognizable 
by the time it was used between fore- 
man and employee. Often it was mis- 
understood, confused and misapplied, 
or, through lack of understanding, not 
used at all. 

To correct this situation, our labor 
program was adjusted to conform with 
the new conditions. The personnel 
and industrial relations departments 
were made directly responsible to the 
president's office. Personnel policies 
were studied carefully and reduced to 
writing. A flexible, but specific 56- 
point labor program, one of the most 
comprehensive in the nation, was form- 
ulated. The fifty-six points were tab- 
ulated, mimeographed, and distributed 
to the men. 

Then we turned to advertising. The 
company undertook a campaign of sell- 
ing itself and its policies to its men. 
This selling was done by word-of- 
mouth and through graphic advertis- 
ing. All the arts of advertising and 
publicity were used to make the mes- 
sage vivid and simple to understand. 
Copy was brief, informative and inter- 
esting. Charts and pictorial material 
were used freely. The presentations 
were factual and concrete . . . we did 
not deal in generalities, and we didn’t 
pull any punches. All the cards were 


placed on the table. We talked to our 
men as our partners, explaining the 
problems, the products, the policies 
and the goals of the company . . . their 
company. 

A major factor in this advertising 
and educational program was our 
Pabco Book of Knowledge program. 

The story of the concern, its prod- 
ucts and their markets, is told in this 
spectacular Pabco Book of Knowledge. 
The contest method is employed. Two 
pages for a loose-leaf volume of com- 
pelling literature are distributed each 
week. One of these tells some inter- 
esting story about a phase of the com- 
pany’s business. It discusses the source 
of raw materials, maintenance work, 
manufacturing processes, uses of fin- 
ished goods, and contains charts show- 
ing how the Pabco dollar is distributed 
—how much for labor, how much for 
raw materials, how much for stock- 
holders. Now the whole is available 
in a single loose-leaf volume. Answers 
are called for in questionnaires. Gen- 
erous prizes are awarded to those 
showing the best grasp of the com- 
pany’s problems and affairs. 

Set forth are Pabco’s high wage 
rates compared with competitor's wage 
rates; Pabco’s early struggles to find 
its place in the industrial picture; in- 
dustry’s present crisis; where the 
Pabco dollar goes; agreeable working 
conditions, continuity of employment, 
progressive personnel policies at the 
plant; what co-operation and efficiency 
do for employees. 

This year we will augment and con- 
tinue the advertising program with 
another unique presentation to our 
employees, remembering that “‘it pays 
to advertise” only if the advertising 
is continuous and consistent. 

And has it paid? We feel it has— 
as it has resulted in better understand- 
ing and co-operation, in improved 
morale and group effort. Every execu- 
tive knows what that means in these 
times. What makes us feel best about 
it all is that we believe it is a co-oper- 
ation based on a closer, better mutual 
understanding of each other's prob- 
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lems—an understanding that will 
rove stable and lasting because it is 
sed on a mutually improved know!- 
edge on the part of both management 
and employee. 

We do not claim to have solved 
industry's labor problems, but we do 
believe that we have made excellent 
progress in establishing a better and 
more stable relationship within our 
own organization. 

The experience of the past few years 
has shown many employers that their 
responsibility does not end with the 
mere adoption of a liberal labor policy. 
This liberality alone is not enough to 
insure a happy industrial relationship. 

First of all, management should not 





expect more of its employees than it 
does of the members of its own group. 
Employees are just plain, average citi- 
zens like the rest of us—neither all- 
knowing nor all-seeing. They may be 
receiving the best wages and enjoying 
the best working conditions within the 
industry and yet not be aware of their 
good fortune. In fact, they may even 
fall prey to the idea that they are not 
receiving their share. 

The Paraffine Companies, Inc., feels 
that its program of advertising its 
labor relations policies to its employ- 
ees will pay dividends as long as those 
policies are sound and fair, as long as 
the advertising is scientifically pre- 
pared, and as long as it is consistent. 





PAPER RESEARCH AT THE 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Tue manufacture of forty-five book 
papers under carefully-controlled semi- 
commercial conditions at the National 
Bureau of Standards, and the OR 
of them by the Government Printing 
Office, have yielded some interesting 
information on how printing character- 
istics are affected by different kinds of 
fibers and fillers. The findings are re- 
ported in the National Bureau of 
Standards Research Paper 1180 by 
M. B. Shaw and R. H. Simmons. 

The fibrous materials used in making 
the papers were old rags, soda-sulphite 
wood pulp, and wood pulps purified 
by special processes. The fillers were 
clay, chalk, titanium pigment, and zinc 

igment. The papers were printed by 

th the letterpress and the offset proc- 
esses. Besides inspection of the prints 
for quality by competent observers, the 
papers were tested for smoothness, oil 
penetrability, air permeability and 
opacity as these properties are all 
known to be related to printing char- 
acteristics. 

Little difference attributable to fiber 
was found in the printing quality. As 
a group, the papers containing “‘pre- 
cipitated chalk,” which is calcium car- 
bonate produced by a chemical process, 
gave the best printing quality. 

Comparison of the printing char- 
acteristics of the papers with the tests 
made indicate that all of the tests used 
should be useful in evaluating print- 
ing quality, and thus assist the paper- 
maker to ascertain before shipment of 
his paper whether it has the requisite 
printing properties. Opacity and 
smoothness are known to be definitely 
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related to printing quality. Less is 
known of the relation of oil penetra- 
tion and air permeability, but the 
Bureau’s findings indicate that they 
are also indicative of the behavior of 
paper in actual printing. It is stated 
that as data on these tests are accumu- 
lated for different types of papers and 
correlated with the quality of printing, 
it may be found that numerical speci- 
fications of these additional properties 
can be included to aid in controlling 
printing quality within predetermined 
limits. 


CELLULOSE OF 
PAPER 

Included in a revision of the tenta- 
tive standard of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
for testing the cellulose of paper fiber 
is a modified volumetric procedure 
based on research by H. F. Launer at 
the National Bureau of Standards. 

It has been shown by Bureau in- 
vestigators and others that the condi- 
tion of the cellulose in record papers 
plays a most important role in their 
permanency. Through chemical treat- 
ment the cellulose may be divided in 
three fractions termed alpha-, beta- and 
gamma-cellulose. A low content of 
alpha-cellulose indicates a poor con- 
dition of the cellulose and fibers of 
this nature are generally unstable. The 
relation of the other two forms of cel- 
lulose to the papermaking quality of 
fibers is not so definitely established, 
but with the improved means for the 
determination of them contained in the 
revised procedure, more will be learned 
about them. 

It was found in the Bureau investiga- 
tion that the usual gravimetric pro- 











cedure could not be used satisfactorily 
for the beta and gamma fractions. Very 
satisfactory results are obtained, how- 
ever, with the volumetric procedure, in 
which the cellulose fractions are oxi- 
dized with bichromate. Furthermore, 
it has the advantage of requiring only 
a very small test specimen and of a 
very considerable saving in time over 
the gravimetric procedure. The TAPPI 
method, however, still includes the lat- 
ter as an alternate method for alpha- 
cellulose as the same test values can be 
obtained by both procedures. 


DETERMINATION 
OF PENTOSANS 


In the Bureau’s investigation of 
the factors affecting the stability of 
book papers, those chemical properties 
of pulps and papers were studied 
which gave promise of yielding useful 
information. One characteristic of the 
papers was the content of pentosans, a 
substance or group of substances hav- 
ing the empirical formula C,H,O, and 
occurring in some fibers in varying 
amounts. 


The most widely used method for 
the determination of pentosan content 
at present is that of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, which 
specifies heating the sample with 12- 
per cent hydrochloric acid to convert 
the pentosan to furfural. The furfural 
is condensed and determined by pre- 
cipitation as the phloroglucide, the 
weight of which is used to calculate 
the pentosan content by an empirical 
formula. 


The method has been variously criti- 
cized, especially in that the method of 
determining furfural is tedious and 
time-consuming. In an investigation re- 
ported in the Journal of Research for 
April (RP1199), Herbert F. Launer 
and William K. Wilson have adapted, 
with some changes, the method of de- 
termining furfural by oxidation with 
excess bromate in the cold to the simple 
and rapid analysis of the distillates 
from the pentosans. Furthermore, they 
found that various other methods of 
distillation did not result in higher 
pentosan yields. The simple method 
of distillation was, therefore, retained. 
By a detailed study of the rate of pro- 
duction of volatile material during the 
usual distillation procedure and be- 
yond, it was found that the cellulose 
in the pulps ordinarily used in paper- 
making gives rise, under test condi- 
tions, to a volatile material, which is 
determined with the furfural from the 
pentosans, and thus gives high values 
for the latter. This was substantiated 
with an entirely different method, and 
the value of 0.9 per cent of pentosan 
was found by both methods to be ap- 
plicable as a correction to all the usual 
pulps, and to papers made therefrom. 
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is Packing your wire with care 


A NAME THAT IS IN 
ITSELF A PROMISE., 


The finest wire that we know how 
to make; the result of ample facilities 
and the utmost care,—that, briefly, 
is the promise implied in the name 
Lindsay. A Lindsay wire is the work 
of weeks, not days. Wire drawing 
and annealing; looming, weaving; 
seaming, stretching, finishing; pack- 
ing,—from beginning to end it's a 
case of care, care, and more care. 
Undue haste is barred at Lindsay. 
Short cuts are “out.” A Lindsay wire 
must be in all respects a product 
which is worthy of your product. 


THE LINDSAY WIRE WEAVING COMPANY 
14025 Aspinwall Ave. « Cleveland, O. 
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a‘ PROTECT ROLLS OF PAPYRUS FROM WORMS, 
THE ANCIENTS SMEARED THEM WITH CEDAR OIL. 
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i Usine ONLY A SHOEMAKERS KNIFE anp 
=] A STRAIGHT-EDGE, COLONEL DENNISON, EX-SHOEMAKER 
OF BRUNSWICK, MAINE, STARTED CUTTING OUT 

AMERICA’S FIRST PAPER BOKES, ABOUT IBYU4. « « 


IN JULY, 1'7'76, AUTHORIZED THE ISSUANCE OF ONLY 
12 QUIRES OF PAPER A MONTH TO EACH CONTINENTAL 
REGIMENT. ONE QUIRE WENT TO THE COMMAND- 
ING OFFICER, ONE TO THE ADJUTANT, ONE 
TO EACH COMPANY, AND THE REMAINING 
TWO WERE KEPT ON RESERVE 
BY THE COLONEL. 


hime 


192'7 TO 1936—— THE ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF YELLOW PINE PULP WOOD 
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>>P YES SIR, Washington was just 
catching its breath, so to speak, after 
entertaining their majesties, King 
George and Queen Elizabeth, for two 
glorious memorable days, June 8 and 9. 
The old tux had been to the cleaners 
and was back among the moth balls; 
when lo, and behold! the twentieth 
annual convention of the American 
Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents’ 
Association broke out all over the 
town the day of the 13th. An un- 
lucky day! Say, mister, you never 
made a more undiplomatic remark. 
No siree, the 13th was a lucky day 
for the Nation's Capital, a still luckier 
day for the pulp and paper industry, 
but it was the luckiest day for those 
who were fortunate enough to attend 
the convention. 

Think of missing that Wisconsin 
breakfast given by the genial Van Liew 
and his charming wife in the inter- 
nationally known Metronone Room of 
the sumptuous Wardman Park Hotel. 
But—I am ahead of my story. And 


At the Superiniendents’ 






Twentieth Birthday Party 


yet, speaking of being unlucky, any- 
one could have come from the other 
side of the earth to attend one of 
F. D. Bowman's shows and still have 
been a lucky man, but to have had the 
opportunity to attend F. D.’s “fashion 
shows,” well that was something worth 
seeing. Girls? Say, I'll say there were 
girls at that fashion show. Two or 
three? No sir; there were eight of 
the loveliest models that ever modeled 





A staff reporter for this 
magazine mingled with 
the guests and sat in af 
most of the sessions. His 
motebook and his cam- 
era give a graphic story 
of the events of this 
twentieth anniversary 
party of the Superin- 











in gay Paree. Yes, I'll tell you all 
about it later. I seem to have the 
worst trouble keeping Bowman's shows 
out of my way while I write about the 
convention. You who stayed at home 
really missed something, but after look- 
ing at the nearly 800 names on the 
register, it would seem that many of 
the pulp and paper mills were running 
themselves, or that the assistants who 
stayed at home were given a chance to 
get some experience. 

No one would be so rash as to try to 
point out the high spot of the pro- 
gram (either on or off the record) 
from the prayer of the Reverend James 
Shera Montgomery, chaplain of the 
House of Representatives, down to the 
last sweet note of the farewell appear- 
ance of James Shields and Miss Hol- 
lace Shaw, two more of F. D. Bow- 
man’s contributions to the entertain- 
ment of the ladies and gentlemen at 
the convention. 

And that reminds me, before I for- 
get it, to say that several old-timers 


The Wardman Park Hotel at Washington where all of the meetings and events of the Superintendents Association took place. 
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remarked about the different tone of 
this convention because of the pres- 
ence of the wives and daughters of so 
many of the members. It was ex- 
pressed by H. D. Cook, the big boss 
of Sweet Brothers from Phoenix, New 
York, that the large number of ladies 
certainly was a forthright acquisition 
to the convention. 

Perhaps some of the mill owners 
reading this might look with disfavor 
on “okeying” an expense account cov- 
ering this trip. Maybe some will re- 
turn it with a note saying “that was 
a vacation, not a business trip.” Well, 
Mr. “Tightwaddo,” you are dead 
wrong about that. “Tis true that be- 
tween working periods “a wonderful 
time was had by all,” but those boys 
really did work at that convention. If 
you don’t think so, you should have 
been with me when I visited those 
eight group meetings beginning at 
9:15 A. M. on the 14th. Yes, I did 
look in at each one, even rnc they 
were in session at the same time. And 
in almost every one I saw the men with 
coats off, sleeves rolled up, collars 
turned in. How they did argue about 
those highly complicated questions of 
the pulp and paper industry! Pres- 
ident Zellers certainly did keep the 
convention’s program moving with a 
bang. He really started the day with 
a business breakfast, and even in the 
midst of revelry, serious questions 
kept intruding. Questions of how to 
make better paper at less cost. How 
to correct this and that defect in the 
making thereof. Yes, this was a serious 
convention, well balanced between 
work and play. 
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The friendly atmosphere and general good will thet lasted throughout the convention 
welcomed the Superintendents at the registration desk. 


The daily press of the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, where the taxpayer is taxed by 
experts, sat up and took notice of this 
convention on its front page right 
alongside of the King’s message to the 
President. Washington papers are 
used to big news, and nothing much 
smaller than national news is found 
on those front pages of the four big 
dailies. Yet we read, “Paper mill 
executives hear opening talk against 
high taxes” right across the page of 
the biggest daily. 


The convention reflected the usual 
fine touch of the tall gray-haired Bob 
Eminger, national secretary, and walk- 
ing encyclopedia of the pulp and 
eg industry. Many calls were heard 

t “Bob” to verify this and that, or 
to give advice and counsel here and 
there. 


>>D And in the very beginning of 
that convention, those who listened to 
LeRoy Zellers, retiring president, ad- 
dress the Association, all agreed that 
he had done a real job. Not only 
from the standpoint of leadership, but 
in every point brought out in his talk. 
Here are some of the highlights of 
that talk: 

“The value of this meeting cannot 
be gauged by the tempo of the arrange- 
ments, papers and speeches . . . the 
real value depends on your entering 
into the discussions . . . and in ex- 
change of ideas and experience. . . .” 

“Opportunity for gain most surely 
exists. We only get out of any under- 
taking that which we build into it in 
the form of constructive effort. 

“Many times in the past, when 
prices were cut five or ten dollars a 
ton, we would have welcomed instruc- 
tions along with the notice of the cut 
as to just how we could cut production 
costs five or ten dollars a ton. 

‘The trend of the past two or three 
years has brought forth what many 
may class as unorthodox procedure. 
Many companies are making reports 
to their employees as well as to the 
stockholders. . No ulterior mo- 
tives are involved in that gesture; but 
rather the sincere effort to point out 





The opening invocation. Left to right—F. L. Zellers, president; R. L. Eminger. secretary- 
treasurer: Rev. James Shera Montgomery. chaplain of the House of Representatives. 
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the breaking up of the dollar into pur- 
chases, sales, wages, taxes and divi- 
dends, thereby hoping to stem the tide 
of hate and destruction that was and 
still is being fostered by certain types 
of leadership.” 

“For the year 1938, municipal, state 
and federal taxes levied a toll of 
$22,000,000 on industry, business and 
labor—think of it! almost one-third 
of the national income for 1938. I 
urge you to keep abreast of the times; 
give some thought to this drift in 
North America; do your share in 
pointing out the fallacy of political and 
economic panaceas that are contrary to 
the best interests of all. . . .” 

“This association is in an improved 
position the past three years 
have brought us about 300 new mem- 
bers.” 

“For the support of you members, 
our official organ, the advertisers and 
exhibitors, the officers are most grate- 
ful.” 

“No doubt you have noticed the 
increased number of joint meetings 
held with TAPPI. I assure you these 
meetings meet with the approval of the 
executives of the industry.” 


>> Following the President's ad- 
dress at the close of the session on the 
first day, we moved on to an excellent 
men’s luncheon. The decorations of 
Wardman Park’s Continental Room 
furnished a fitting background for the 
dignified toastmaster, H. R. Harrigan, 
general manager of the District of 
Columbia Paper Mills Company, to 





The principals in Wednesday evening's entertainment were Miss Hollace Shaw and 

Jimmie Shields. Their talents and generosity completely captivated those present, and 

Manager F. D. Bowman stands by while they express their appreciation for the ovation 
given their performance. 


perform the functions of his office. 
Like all of the events scheduled on 
the program, this luncheon proved that 
it seemed to be a rule to have some 
card up the sleeve as good or better 
than the scheduled event. Much to 
the gratification of all lunchers, the 
toastmaster pulled the Public Printer 
out of his sleeve, so to speak. 
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Now, any one who has heard A. E. 
Giegengack, the operator of the larg- 
est printing establishment in the world, 
will testify to his wit and interest-im- 
pelling manner of speech. His descrip- 
tion of the trouble of the Government 
Printing Office with paper of all kinds 
was a masterpiece. 

The guest speaker at the luncheon 
dealt with a startling subject. Hugh 
Clegg, assistant director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, revealed that 
there are 5,000,000 active criminals 
loose in our fair country. He held 
attention throughout his talk, espe- 
cially as he told how Homer Van 
Meter, No. 2 gangster, showed up at 
a prominent North Dakota bank in- 
troducing himself to the president as 
a bank examiner. In turn, the bank 
president called his colleagues in the 
other banks together and threw quite 
a party at the local hostelry for the 
second in command to John Dillinger. 
After he became acquainted with the 
bank’s alarm system and other impor- 
tant and essential facts for bank rob- 
bers, he left to return in a few days 
and stick up the town and all its 
financial houses, making a clean get-a- 
way. Whether or not Hugh Clegg is 
a good G-man I don’t know, but I do 
know that as a public speaker, he is 
unquestionably well qualified. 

One thought left in the minds of 
all present by Mr. Clegg was that any 
mill in need of better trained private 
police could have them trained in reg- 
ular G-man practices in criminal de- 
tection—all they need to do is to ask 















WORTHINGTON EQUIPMENT 
for the 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF PUMPS FOR: 


General water supply 

Waste disposal 

Sump and general drainage 

Fire protection 

Suction-box or roll vacuum 

White water 

Pulp grinder pressure water 

Stock handling 

Acids, caustics and other chemicals 

Liquors handling ... for sulphite, sulphate (kraft), 
and soda processes 

Bleach solutions 

Air conditioning and refrigeration 


STEAM POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT: 


STEAM TURBINES 
BOILER FEED PUMPS 
CONDENSERS 
Worthington Centrifugal Paper Stock Pumps STEAM-JET AIR EJECTORS 
> SEES RARENSIRESRST nue one race HOTWELL AND CONDENSATE PUMPS 
STEAM HEATING VACUUM PUMPS 
FEEDWATER HEATERS 
(deaerating and non-deaerating) 
WATER METERS 








OTHER EQUIPMENT: 
DIESEL AND GAS ENGINES 
x CONVERTIBLE GAS-DIESEL ENGINES 
as COMPRESSORS (air and gas) 
" WET AND DRY VACUUM PUMPS 
. £ V-BELT DRIVES 
wise ail REFRIGERATION AND 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 








These pumps are available with casings of 
either cast iron or special metals. They can be a 
arranged for belt, steam turbine or motor drive. 


The services of qualified engineers are available 


Exclusive features: for assistance in selecting the right equipment 
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for help. No charge is made for that 
training; it is included as a part of the 
service to taxpayers. Just a statistic 
or two from Clegg’s extemporaneous 
address: 

“The G-men have 10,650,000 cards 
containing that many separate and dis- 
tinct fingerprints of people throughout 
the land, yet in exactly five minutes 
after receipt of any fingerprint, they 
can tell you whose it is, if they have it. 
If it is the print from the finger of a 
criminal, the G-man will at the end of 
that five minutes hand you complete 
information about him.” 

Yes, G-man Clegg was a powerfully 
interesting talker, so good, in fact, that 
we were quite late getting over to the 
Little Theatre for the discussion of 
three most interesting subjects by offi- 
cials of the Government Printing Office, 
which Howard H. Harrison, of Crystal 
Tissue Company, earlier in the day had 
pronounced the “Industry's biggest cus- 
tomer.” 


>>D Perhaps one of the most inter- 
esting unscheduled events was at 3:00 
P. M. on Wednesday. During a lull 
in the general conference, due to the 
resourcefulness of President Zellers, a 
serious discussion arose over the proper 
method of “dunking” paper. John H. 
O'Connell, past president 1922-1923, 
promoted the argument in his charac- 
teristic manner, aided and abetted by 
Herbert F. Freas, of Spaulding Fibre 
Company, Inc.; J. J. O'Connor, of 





Those who attended the special Wisconsin Breakfast in the Metronone Room of the Hotel 

certainly started the day off right. G. J. Van Liew (left), in charge of the Wadham (Wis.) 

Div. of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., planned this delightful affair. and his charming 

wife acted as hostess. T. E. Dial (right), of the New York office of Socony-Vacuum, chats 
with Mr. and Mrs. Van Liew. 


Mohawk Paper Company; Howard 
Harrison, vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation (later elected president), and 
many others chiming in. It even be- 
came a question as to whether the 
hard roll goes on top and the soft 
one underneath, or whether rubber 
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rolls keep wrinkles out. “Drink, nip, 
or bite,” the battle raged, until Jack 
O'Connor, of Mohawk Paper Mills, 
dragged in his trouble with “soft 
spots” and nearly stole the afternoon 
general conference. 

Past President William H. Brydges, 
of Bedford Pulp & Paper Company, 
thought perhaps O’Connor’s trouble 
could be traced to “open places in the 
rolls,” while T. M. Barry, of Fraser 
Paper Limited, thought a “variation in 
the moisture content would be help- 
ful. And so it went—“change the 
flow”—"change the slice’—"try a 
densometer,” until George Ortleb be- 
gan to tell about “The handling of 
al by the Government Printing 

ce. And right here let me give 
a figure or two from his able address: 
The G.P.O. warehouse is 487 ft. by 
87 ft. It is three stories high, and has 
storage space for 700 carloads of paper. 
It has an underground tunnel con- 
necting with the printing establish- 
ment, and facilities for unloading 16 
freight cars at once. G.P.O. uses 
83,000,000 pounds of paper annually. 
Some customer! One big question was 
how to load rolls in cars to keep from 
damaging the stock. L. K. Johnson, 
the next speaker, spoke on ‘Paper 
Defects,” and told of the reasons for 
rejecting 3,000,000 pounds of paper 
annually. 

And so the afternoon session waxed 
more and more interesting until it 
seemed there would be -no time to 
eat before going down to the Wilson 
Line for a quiet moonlight boat ride 












some applications of corrosion resist- 
ing metals in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry was one of the most enlighten- 
ing ones, reflective of trends in metal 
alloy products. The next chairman at- 
tending Mr. Zellers’ breakfast was 
O. W. Callighan, Edgar Brothers Com- 
pany, New York City. He conducted 
the meeting of the Coated Papers 
Group. Then there was James J. Rog- 
ers II, of J. and J. Rogers Company, 
chairman of the Fine Paper Group; 
Wallace Shymanski, of Marathon Paper 
Mills Company, chairman of the Fin- 
ishing, Storing and Shipping Group; 
J. J. Priest, Albemarle Paper Manufac- 
turing Company, chairman of News- 
print and Wrapping Group; F. W. 
Johnson, of Rhinelander Paper Com- 
pany, chairman of the Plant and Power 
Engineers Group; and Hilliard D. 
Cook, of Sweet Brothers Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., chairman of 
the Tissue Group. 

Those were the working groups of 
the convention. Passing among them 
one heard much valuable information 
from such technicians as W. E. Brown, 
manager of the Mechanical Roll Divi- 
sion of the American Wringer Com- 
pany, on the subject of rubber-covered 

George K. Gibsor., sales manager of Mosinee Paper Mills Co., addressed the Thursday rolls; and from Charles K. Dillingham, 
luncheon on “Our ~~ gg ~ ll aa president of French of William L. Barrell Company, on 

dryer felt. Starches and sizing as related 

on the historic Potomac. But the and American bleaching practices. to fine papers was ably discussed by 
weather intervened with one of those Perhaps the talk of F. L. LaQue, of _ R. D. Smith, of Stein Hall & Company. 





late afternoon and evening downpours _—International Nickel Company, on One could hardly fail to conclude 
such as only Washington sewers are 
built to take care of, and the boat 
ride was soon all washed up. So we 
danced, and we danced all over the 
place. Thus ended the first day of the 


convention. 


>> With the crack of dawn, Pres- 
ident Zellers had the eight chairmen 
of the eight group meeting to an eight 
o'clock breakfast. Thus the business 
of the second day began. For, while 
it was breakfast on the one hand, it 
had much more significance than just 
another meal. We observed E. C. 
Gildenzopf, of Schmidt & Ault Paper 
Company, York, Pennsylvania, chair- 
man of the Board Group, who later 
in the morning delivered a most inter- 
esting address on the utilization of 
waste material in board mills, an im- 
portant subject to such mills. Pres- 
ent also was H. E. Karberg, of Alli- 
ance Paper Mills, Ontario. Mr. Kar- 
berg was chairman of the Chemical 
Pulp Group. That group, later in the 
day, heard C. D. DeMers, of the 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Roches- 
ter, New York, tell about control in- 
struments in a modern pulp mill. And 
there was T. W. Toovey, of the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, 


Philadelphia, who gave a decidedly Ford Motor Company’s W. G. Cameron closed the Convention with a stirring address 
interested group a review of European at the banquet Thursday night. 
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Some of the golfers. 1—H. F. Bigelow. Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; 2—J. R. Leslie, Alliance 





Paper Mills: 3—H. H. Burrows, Manhattan Rubber Co.; 4—James Rogers IL J. & J. Rogers 
Co.; 5—R. W. Hynes, Newton Falls Paper Co.; 6—H. L. Vandenberg, A. E. Staley Co. (and 


caddie); 


after making the rounds of those eight 
group gatherings that these men were 
truly hard working, earnest, and sin- 
cere in their efforts to gain some bene- 
fit for themselves and their mills. 
Sometime in the afternoon, the last 
of these meetings dispersed to engage 
in lighter subjects than costs and stand- 
ards in finishing room operations as 


7—Bob Weber. Link-Belt Co.; 8—F. M. Foster, Williams Gray Co. 


told by Wm. Riegers, of Beckett Paper 
Company ; high-speed refining, by Ed- 
ward M. Root, of Dilts Machine 
Works; steam turbines for paper mill 
application by K. S. Kramer, of West- 
inghouse; and horsepower require- 
ments for preparation of various paper 
stocks, prepared by Dr. Manson Suther- 
land, ‘Sutherland Refiner Corporation. 





Seeing the sights while at the Convention. 1—C. J. Dupuis, Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd.: 

2—David De Zurik, De Zurik Shower Co.; 3—W. E. Brown, American Wringer Co.; 4— 

M. Murray. Gaylord Container Corp. (Bogalusa); 5—Tom Dunbar, Chemipulp Process. 

Inc.; 6—A. H. Carroll, Racquetie River Paper Co.; 7—J. W. Joslyn. Sandy Hill Iron & 
Brass Works; 8—D. R. Dick, Howard Smith Paper Co. 
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>>> Thus we pass on to a choice of a 
golf tournament at the Kenwood Golf 
Club, skeet shooting at the National 
Capital Skeet Club, a trip through the 
biggest printing office in the world and 
the Department of Justice, or, finally, 
a visit with the G-men in their native 
haunts with a chance to get a peek at 
J. Edgar Hoover, head G-man. And 
so, the convention was laid aside, in a 
manner so to speak, for the afternoon 
and night, because “F. D.” Bowman, 
of Carborundum Company, publicity 
expert extraordinary and assador 
plenipotentiary to the convention, had 
arranged a truly magnificent enter- 
tainment program with dinner in the 
Continental Room of the hotel, a fit- 
ting tribute to a great day. The main 
interest of this occasion was centered 
around the announcement made by 
L. D. Nicholson, Sports Committee 
chairman. There was suspense at 
when Mr. Nicholson read the list of 
prize winners; then the hush was 
broken by a storm of applause. Many 
fine prizes were presented and the 
winners went away convinced that “all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” 


>> Thursday was a serious, and yet 
a gala day, beginning at eight o'clock 
with the then famous Wisconsin break- 
fast of the Van Liews, of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Corporation. Through 
the general conference at nine 
thirty o'clock, the men’s luncheon, on 
to the joint reception and entertain- 
ment with F. D. Bowman’s famous 
show (already mentioned)—in other 
words, the ‘Fashion Show.”” Ask any 
delegate about that. He may have let 
that show interfere just a bit with all 
he heard about the making of cal- 
cium in water behave by Dr. R. E. 
Hall, of the Hall Laboratories. 

But going back a bit to that memor- 
able Wisconsin breakfast given by 
G. J. Van Liew, representing the Wad- 
ham (Wisconsin) Division of Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Corporation, and his 
charming wife, in the famed Metro- 
none Room of the hotel, it is pretty 
hard to forget that party. The 115 
guests were seated on pure white 
chairs at tables covered with spotless 
linen amid a profusion of gladioli 
and other summer flowers. Among the 
favored guests were seen U. S. Sena- 
tor Brown of Michigan, and U. S. 
Senator and Mrs. Alex Wylie of Wis- 
consin, accompanied by their beautiful 
daughter. Mrs. Van Liew was most 
attractive in a pale blue and white 
gown, and made a gracious hostess. 

Some of the notable guests from 
the paper industry were Fred Boyce, 
first president of the Superintendents’ 
Association, and familiarly referred to 
as the man who has trained more 
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The weather was fine. 


Larson, Johns-Manville Corp.; 4—Bernard Benson, Williams Gray Co.; 5—A. P. Siebers, Longview Fibre Co.; 


papermakers than any other, even 
sometimes called the ‘daddy of paper 
makers." There was Past President 
W. H. Brydges, of the Bedford Pulp 
& Paper Corporation, who was accom- 
panied by his wife, son Richard, and 
daughter Betty. Jack O'Connell, an- 
other past president, was seen gaily 
chatting with the host aad hostess. 
R. G. Macdonald, secretary of the 
Technical Association was also there, 
smiling and shaking hands. The 
Socony-Vacuum Company's own family 
was well represented at the breakfast 
by T. E. Dial, of the New York office; 
H. J. Taylor, of the Miami Valley, 
Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Meyers, of 
Boston; T. C. Porteons and Leon 
McDonald, of Baltimore; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradley and daughter Ethel, of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


>>> But let us drag ourselves away 
from that breakfast table because after 
all you know Zeller’s committees are 
going to report at nine-thirty down in 
the Little Theatre of the hotel. We 
arrived just on time to hear the names 
of the new officers read: These men 
carry the banner for the next year: 
President—H. H. Harrison, Crystal 
Tissue Company ; first vice-president— 
Arthur B. C. Drew, Pairpont Corpora- 
tion; second vice-president—Oscat 
Stamets, Riegel Paper Corporation; 
third vice-president—Grover Keeth, 
Marathon Paper Mills Company; 
fourth vice-president—L. S$. McCurdy, 
National Paper Products Company; 
fifth vice-president—sS. G. Blankinship, 
Brown Company. 

After everyone had settled back with 
satisfaction over the selection of new 
officers, there was a most interesting, 
unscheduled informal discussion and 
more talk about “soft spots” by J. J. 
O'Connor, of Mohawk Paper Mills. 
An amusing exchange took place be- 
‘tween President Zellers and Past Pres- 
ident Brydges during the interval of 
waiting to find Mr. Green to read a 
paper prepared by Fred Lodding, of 
Lodding Engineering Company, who 
was necessarily absent. 
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1—A. H. Stanton, Mason-Neilan Regulator Co.; 2—Herbert T. Randall, Champion Paper & Fibre Co.; 3—H. 


Edgar Brothers Co. 


Mr. Zellers—(After some wait for 
Mr. Green to be found) ‘““Well, he has 
an exhibit—perhaps he has found a 
customer. Will someone tell a joke 
or two while we wait.” 

Mr. Bryd ges—'You just told a good 
one about that customer. Let’s find 
another customer.” 

But seriously, the one thing that 
seemed to impress everyone was the 
need for reduction of taxes, the stabili- 
zation of labor relations, the lessening 
of labor agitation, and the slowing 
down of government regulation of 
business. Those interviewed seemed 
to think there was an unnatural rela- 
tion existing between Government and 
business, and that the National Labor 
Relations Board of “Wagner Act” 
fame, causes further unnatural rela- 
tions between employer and employees. 
None cared to be quoted, but those 
interviewed felt strongly about recent 
legislation on this subject. 

Another serious phase of the govern- 
mental effect on the industry was 
named as the wages and hours law. 
Off the record opinions of some of the 
most prominent superintendents devel- 
oped the thought that the wage-hour 
law is not so highly regarded by reg- 
ularly employed men who see in it 
serious handicaps to their ambitions. 
One superintendent said, ‘Personally, 
I have no particular objections to it, but 
my men are willing to work for longer 
hours to accumulate more for old age. 
There is a growing realization that 
there is more to employment than 
merely so much per hour times so many 
hours.’ There is a thought to ponder. 


>>» But we must hasten on to the 
now quite familiarly pleasant appoint- 
ments and atmosphere of the Conti- 
nental Room of the hotel for another 
delightful men’s luncheon. This time 
we have F. G. French, of the French 
Paper Company, as the toastmaster, and 
a delightfu ly entertaining one indeed. 
Amid music and songs, with good food 
daintily served to please the taste of 
the most fastidious, there we found 
rest and nourishment for both body 
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6—O. W. Callighan, 


and mind. Whoever listened to the 
speaker, George K. Gibson, sales man- 
ager of Mosinee Paper Mills Company, 
will agree that his talk on “Our Amaz- 
ing Industry” was a highlight of great 
value, a real contribution to the many 
fine addresses heard at the convention. 

Perhaps one of the events that will 
be remembered longest by many was 
the joint reception and entertainment 
given in the Exhibit Hall by the Super- 
intendents Association and the exhibi- 
tors and their salesmen. It was one 
of those typical “F. D. Bowman con- 
ducted affairs,”” except this one was just 
a little more daring than all the others. 
A little more surprising from moment 
to moment. From three o'clock Thurs- 
day afternoon when those eight lovely 
models from five of the District of 
Columbia’s most exclusive shops put 
on a fashion show that would have 
done justice to any stage, every one 
of the 650 guests viewed the enter- 
tainment with intense interest. The 
end of the 47 different appearances, 
accompanied by Sydney’s orchestra un- 
der the baton of Moe Baer, brought 
a sincere and appreciative ovation. 


>> The last event on the program 
for Thursday, and really the climax of 
the convention, marked a step up for 
the Superintendents Association. After 
the many interesting features of the 
convention, with a prize in almost 
every package, it took something far 
above the ordinary to be classed as a 
fitting climax to this twentieth birth- 
day party. The banquet was the big- 
gest surprise of all—there were no 
long faces here—it was one of the most 
brilliant affairs of its kind the Associa- 
tion has ever staged. Perhaps it was 
the glamour brought to the occasion 
by the ladies; perhaps there still lin- 
gered in the atmosphere some vestige of 
the “pomp and circumstance” left by 
the departed royalty. Whatever it was, 
that occasion was marked with all the 
fol de rols one could expect anywhere. 
Of course, it drew formal clothes, and 
why not? That convention was made 
up of a company of highly intelligent, 
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largely technically educated men— 
kings in their own right in their chosen 
field. The assembly reflected the truly 
fine timbre of the Association. The 
honors of toastmaster were upheld by 
William M. Shoemaker, National Vul- 
canized Fibre Company, and he intro- 
duced a fitting and unique toast which 
he pro d to the members who had 
worked to make the convention a suc- 
cess, and he added, ‘‘to the ladies who 
have given such an air to the conven- 
tion by their gracious presence.” An- 
other innovation was a most interest- 
ing sidelight when the newly-elected 
first vice-president, A. B. C. Drew, 
was healenel. Mr. Drew had re- 
served a special announcement for this 
special occasion when he informed the 
guests that the occasion of the banquet 
was a celebration for Mrs. Drew and 
himself on the date of their forty- 
third wedding anniversary. Both as a 
fitting compliment to so many years 
of happy married life and to the es- 
teem held for such an organization as 
the Superintendents Association, Mr. 
Drew presented Mrs. Zellers, wife of 
the retiring president, and Mrs. Harri- 
son, wife of the president-elect, with 
very lovely gifts. 

One by one, there were introduc- 
tions of notables—past presidents, dis- 








tinguished guests and old-timers, wind- 
ing up with the presentation to Mr. 
Zellers of the President's jewel. 

Again the affair took on a more 
serious aspect when Toastmaster Shoe- 
maker presented the speaker of the 
evening, W. J. Cameron, of the Ford 
Motor Company. Anyone who has 
heard Mr. Cameron over the radio or 
in person can realize just what a treat 
that was. “Something to be long re- 
membered,” was heard from every side. 
I was too wrapped in the speaker's 
subject to take many notes and I do 
not think anyone could do justice to 
report such an address. National af- 
fairs, and business in general took on 
many new meanings as the gentleman 
from Detroit drew picture after picture 
with well chosen words and phrases. 

Yes, it was a wonderful banquet, the 
music and entertainment were harmoni- 
ous accompaniments to the entrancing 
occasion, but like all good shows, the 
curtain must fall, and the time always 
comes when one must go home. But 
what a convention! And what a string 
of memories of good times! Almost 
enough to think about until it is time 
to take another holiday and go to the 
twenty-first convention in Cincinnati 
next year, when the Superintendents 
come of age. 





KALAMAZOO 
TAPPI HAS 
NEW OFFICERS 
The Kalamazoo Valley Section of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
po Industry met June 1, at the Gull 
e Country Club. A golf tournament 
was held in the afternoon and following 
the evening dinner, election of officers 
for the 1939-40 term took place. 
William A. Kirkpatrick II, Allied 
Paper Company, was elected chairman ; 
W. K. Kidder, Bryant Paper Company, 
vice chairman; Ray Olsen, Bryant Pa- 
per Company, secretary, and E. F. 
Whittington, Rex Paper Company, 
treasurer. Paul DeGuehery, of the 
Michigan Paper Company, William 
Hathaway, of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, and C. L. Batch- 
helder, of Hercules Powder Company, 
were elected to the executive committee. 
After the elections, Carl Foss, of the 
International Printing Company's re- 
search laboratory, gave a talk on “Color 
and Its Application.” 


s 
“MERCHANDISING 
OF PAPER IN 
NEW YORK CITY’ 


Coincidental with the showing of the 
picture “In Old Chicago,” the Ameri- 
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can Paper Merchant came out with a 
special anniversary issue which con- 
tained complete detailed historical in- 
formation er the birth and develop- 
ment of fine paper merchandising in 
Chicago. This volume contained a 
wealth of valuable data and interesting 


information. 


Now another similar issue has just 
been published commemorating the 
New York World’s Fair. This one is 
entitled “The History of Paper Mer- 
chandising in New York City.” The 
text is well written and contains facts 
and figures that not only make interest- 
ing reading but set up a valuable history 
of merchandising paper in New York 
City. 

The book contains 80 pages and 
cover. The illustrations and the care 
that has been put into the preparation 
and presentation of this material de- 
serves meritorious mention. 


* 


An extensive fun program has been 
arranged for the first annual summer 
meeting of the Michigan Superin- 
tendents by the committee in charge, 
composed of Frank Eilers, chairman, 
assisted by “Buster” Griffiths and 
Walter Hadley. 

The entire facilities of the Kala- 
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mazoo Country Club have been 
turned over to the superintendents and 
their guests for the “jamboree.” 

The program will start with a golf 
tournament at 1:00 P. M. and those not 
interested in golf will be provided 
with several forms of entertainment 
which the committee has decided to 
keep secret. Prizes will be awarded 
after dinner which will be served at 
the club house at 7:00 P. M. 

Chairman Ray Barton urges all 
members of the Michigan Division to 
attend this fun meeting and extends 
a cordial invitation to technical men, 
engineers, purchasing agents, and sales 
representatives of the allied industries 
to attend. A special invitation is ex- 
tended to officers and members of the 
Miami Valley and Northwestern Divi- 
sions to come to Kalamazoo July 25 
for the occasion. 

Advance ticket sales will be handled 
by Arnold Weller of the Sutherland 


Paper Company. 
° 


According to advance publicity, visi- 
tors to the Fifth Educational Graphic 
Arts Exposition at Grand Central 
Palace this Fall, will find the displays 
of developments in printing machin- 
ery and supplies presented in a most 
impressive setting. A symbolic color 
scheme of maroon and buff has been 
adopted which is expected to harmon- 
ize with the type of exhibits which 
will be shown but will not predominate 
over the displays. . 

Nearly 50,000 square feet of floor 
space on the main and mezzanine floors 
will be used to present a fully com- 
prehensive exhibit. Large display wall 
panels will set forth the importance 
of printing among American indus- 
tries, while 64 cartouche shields, 
draped in flags, will emphasize the 
participation in the Exposition by the 
printers of the 48 American states and 
five territories and the eleven Cana- 
dian provinces. 

The Exposition, which will take 
place September 25 to October 7, will 
have a controlled attendance. Admis- 
sion will be by tickets of admission 
which will be distributed by exhibitors 
and by the Exhibiton Company to per- 
sons engaged in the industry. 


+ 


>>> A TEAM OF GOLFERS rep- 
resenting the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company defeated a 
team from the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, 33 to 23, in an inter-com- 
pany match at the Wisconsin Rapids 
course on Saturday, June 24. A total 
of 64 golfers participated in the 


























match, 32 from each company. The 
teams played 18 holes in foursomes, 
two golfers from the Nepco firm 
matching strokes with two from the 
Consolidated mills. Each two-man 
team scored a possible four points on 
the match and low total number of 
strokes. 


+ 
CONVENTIONS AND 
COMING EVENTS 


Sept. 8-9—American Pulp & Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, Fall 
Meeting, New York-Canadian Divi- 
sion, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Sept. 12-14—Technical Association 
of the Pulp & Paper Industry, Fall 


Meeting, Syracuse Hotel, Syracuse, 
New York. 
Sept. 20-22—National Industrial 


Advertisers Association, Annual Con- 
ference, Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. 

Oct. 12-13—Packaging _ Institute 
Inc., First Annual Meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 16-20—National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 

Dec. 4-9—Seventeenth Exposition 
of Chemical Industries, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 


5 


PACKAGING INST. 
ANNOUNCES FIRST 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago will be the scene of the first 
annual meeting of Packaging Institute, 
Inc., newly-formed organization which 
was created by the amalgamation of 
the Packaging Machinery Manufactur- 
ers Institute and the Production Man- 
agers Association (cf. THE PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY AND PAPER WORLD, p. 54, 
April 1939). Announcement was 
also made of the formation of a Pack- 
aging Supplies Division. The estab- 
lishment of the latter division is in 
line with the expressed purposes of 
the Institute to “provide opportunity 
for the machinery manufacturer, pro- 
duction man and the supplier of the 
integral parts of packages to discuss 
and study the improvement, standardi- 
zation, technique and methods of pack- 
aging, and to co-ordinate their efforts.” 

The annual meeting, which will take 
place October 12-13, is being arranged 
by H. Kirke Becker, Peters Machinery 
Company; Charles L. Barr, F. B. Red- 
ington Company, and William Loewen- 
stein of Bauer and Black. William M. 
Bristol, Jr., of Bristol-Myers Company, 
is president of the Institute. 
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N. Y.-CANADIAN 
SUPERS TO MEET 
IN MONTREAL 


The Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 
Canada, is the scene this year for the 
fall meeting of the New York-Cana- 
dian Division of the American Pulp 
and Paper Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation. (See date at left.) 


Plans have been made for a conven- 
tion that will be too good to miss both 
from an educational and a social angle. 
The business program includes mill 
visits and a group of unusual practical 
papers and discussion. This latter fea- 


ture will deal with the very important 
problem of control of operations, with 
discussions on the use of instruments 
for checking and controlling processes 
and equipment in various departments 
of pulp and paper mills. Arrangements 
are being made for visits to paper mills 
in the vicinity and to the papermak- 
ing, testing, and research laboratories 
of the Pulp and Paper Research Insti- 
tute, the home of the Forest Products 
Laboratories of Canada. 

Along with the serious part of the 
convention, there will be several social 
events including golf, motor trips, 
bridge, luncheons, and an informal 
dance at the Mount Royal Hotel. 
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@ Many installations of Cleveland Tramrail roll handling 
equipment have been made in paper and paper prod- 


ucts plants. 


@ This is a one ton job. A hand propelled transfer bridge 
and carrier with motor operated- push button controlled 


hoist and grab. 
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OLD-TIMERS AND BEGINNERS 
HONORED BY F-B COMPANY 


>>> Two events of special signi- 


ficance to employees of Farrel-Birming- 
ham Company, Inc., took place during 
the month of June at the Ansonia 
(Connecticut) machinery concern. 

On June 6, the F-B company hon- 
ored 130 men who have been with 
the company 25 years or longer by 
tendering them a banquet. The high 
spot of the evening was the a 
tion to Edwin Van Riper of a diamond 
studded watch charm in recognition 
of his 60 years of service. Ten years 
ago, Mr. Van Riper was presented with 
a gold watch commemorating his gold- 
en anniversary with F-B, but unfor- 
tunately, this watch was stolen so the 
company awarded him another gold 
watch on this occasion. A 50-year 
watch was also presented to James 
Dunn. 

Seated at the speakers table were 
Franklin Farrel, Jr., chairman of the 
board; Nelson W. Pickering, a 
dent, and Igor Sikorsky, famed air- 
plane designer, who was the main 
speaker of the evening. Ten Farrel- 
Birmingham employees each with more 
than half-century of service to his credit 
were also seated at the speakers table. 


>>D A week after this event, on June 
12, diplomas were presented to four- 
teen 1939 graduates of F-B’s appren- 
tice school. At this time, seven 1938 
graduates also received special recogni- 
tion and received official diplomas. 
The exercises opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Roland G. Hart- 
well, apprentice supervisor. Greetings 
were extended by Albert S. Redway, 
vice president; Mr. Pickering, and 


C. Arthur DuBois, executive secretary 
of training committee of the Scovil 
Manufacturing Company, who was the 


principal speaker. Mr. DuBois’ inter- 
esting address was followed by the 
presentation of the official diplomas 
and the joint International Corre- 
spondence Schools’ certificate by Mr. 
Redway. An American flag for use 
in the class room was presented on 
behalf of the apprentices by George 
Crook, Jr., one PP the graduates. 
Seven machinists, one patternmaker, 
five foundrymen and one welding ap- 
prentice received 1939 diplomas while 
one "ates five machinists and 
one foundryman received official 1938 
diplomas. Engineering handbooks 
were distributed to the graduates 
through the courtesy of W. G. Venn, 
New England Director of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 


+ 
ARMCO PLANT 
MODERNIZATION 


A construction project which will 
involve the expenditure of about four 
and a half million dollars is now under 
way at the American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio. The con- 
struction job involves modernization of 
Armco’s open hearth, blooming and 
bar and hot strip mill departments, 
which will be closed down until all 
work is finished. 

The modernization work is being 
rushed through with all possible speed 
and it is estimated that a month will 
be required to complete the entire 
project. When completed, it is claimed 
the Armco East Works plant at Mid- 
dletown will be as modern as any steel 
plant in the world. Plans provide for 
the replacement of the present steam- 
driven blooming mill with a modern 
slabbing mill driven by two giant 5,000 






h.p. motors. The hot strip mill will 
also be revamped and widened. These 
improvements will make it possible to 
roll an entire 17,000 pound ingot at 
one time into a wide coil of steel a 
quarter of a mile long. 

Crews of workmen are working 
three eight-hour day and night shifts 
continuously to get the plant back in 
running order at the earliest possible 
moment. All men in the departments 
affected have been given jobs 02 con- 
struction. F. H. McGaw Company, 
general contractors, are in charge. This 
modernization project represents the 
final step in the plant improveme-t 
program started by the American Roll- 
ing Mill Company in 1937. 

+ 


WESTINGHOUSE 
“HOT” LIGHTNING 


Man-made “hot” lightning was 
demonstrated for the first time on 
May 8, 1939, by engineers of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company. The demonstration 
also inaugurated an artificial lightning 
test for all distribution transformers 
of the completely self-protected class. 

The engineers let loose bolts of 
“hot” lightning that set afire a hay- 
stack, fused a pile of sand that in- 
stantly ignited cloth and caused an 
electric power pole to burst into flame. 
Strokes from the previous form of 
lightning generators only scattered the 
hay and sand, split the pole and 
pierced the fabric. Distribution trans- 
formers with the latest forms of 
protective devices withstood the on- 
slaught of both forms of lightning. The 
“hot” lightning generator will be used 
by its creator, P. L. Bellaschi, research 
engineer in charge of the high-voltage 
laboratory, to improve electric power 
apparatus. 
>>> THE AMERICAN ENGI- 
NEERING COMPANY, Philadelphia, 
has purchased the Diamond Machine 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island, 
and will continue the manufacture of 
the Diamond face grinder in its Phila- 
delphia plants. 





Left—At the Farrel-Birmingham Service banquet: (left to right) Franklin Farrel, Jr.. 


chairman of the board; Igor Sikorsky; President N. W. 


Pickering: and Edwin Van Riper, who recently completed 60 years of service with the company. Right—Annual graduation exercises 
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at F-B Company. when diplomas were presented to graduates of the company’s apprentice course. 
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INTERESTING HIGHLIGHTS 
OF THE TIMKEN EXHIBIT 


One of the first automobiles to 
be equipped with TIMKEN 
Bearings. 

A TIMKEN Roll Neck Bearing 
having a load capacity of nearly 
three million pounds. 


A machine that measures the 
thickness of a human hair in 
hundred-thousandths of an inch, 
as a demonstration of the pre- 
cision with which TIMKEN 
Bearings are made. 


A diorama showing in minia- 
ture the world’s largest electric 
steel furnace—capacity 75 tons 
of steel per heat. 


A TIMKEN Fuel Injection 
Pump cut away to show the in- 
ternal mechanism in operation. 


The various parts of a TIMKEN 
Bearing automatically assem- 
bling and disassembling to dem- 
onstrate the tapered design and 
construction of the TIMKEN 
Bearing. 

A display dramatizing the 
Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany’s contributions to modern 
locomotive design—including 
TIMKEN Locomotive Bearings, 
main rods, side rods and other 
reciprocating parts. 

And 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER SKAT- 
ERS in a sensational novelty act 
performed on a platform only 
nine feet in diameter elevated 
seven feet above the floor. The 
skaters perform ten times daily. 











The exhibit of TIMKEN Products at the New York World’s Fair has been 
acclaimed one of the outstanding features of this, the greatest show of 
all time. 

Strikingly original in conception, wonderfully beautiful in its gorgeous 
color scheme and brilliant lighting effects, the Timken Exhibit emphasizes 
the keynote of the Fair “The World of Tomorrow” in a manner that capti- 
vates every visitor. But the Timken Exhibit has other claims to pre- 
eminence apart from its originality and beauty. Never before for example, 
has such a comprehensive display of bearings been seen in one place. Here 
are shown TIMKEN Bearings ranging from a few ounces in weight to one 
weighing more than three tons; bearings for every possible application in 
industry and transportation—from automobiles to railroad trains and from 
precision machine tools to huge steel rolling mills. 


Equally impressive are the displays of other TIMKEN Products; includ- 
ing TIMKEN Alloy Steels, TIMKEN Alloy. and Carbon Steel Seamless 
Tubing, TIMKEN Rock Bits, and TIMKEN Fuel Injection Equipment for 
fuel oil burning engines. 


Nor is novelty lacking, for as a demonstration of the precision with which 
TIMKEN Bearings are made there is a machine pos #8 of measuring the 
thickness of a human hair in hundred-thousandths of an inch! Visitors 
can measure their own hair on this machine and keep the measurement*: 
records for souvenirs. Naturally this is one of the most popular spots in 
the entire Fair. 


One of the principal objects of the Timken Exhibit is to help increase the 
sales of Timken Bearing Equipped products. In this respect its value to 
the product manufacturer cannot even be estimated. The Timken Exhibit 
is located in the Metals Building adjacent to the Trylon and Perisphere. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Fifty years ago, the vast. industrial site which is now Whi-ing. looked very much like this reproduction of a painting (left). When rep- 
resentatives of Standard Oil Company arrived looking for a location, there was only a flag station (right) on the old Lake 


Shore and Michigan Southern. 


STANDARD OF INDIANA HAS 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


>>> ONE DAY IN THE SPRING 
of 1889 a train stopped eighteen miles 
southeast of Chicago at a flag station 
known as Whiting’s and deposited a 
group of oil men from Cleveland. They 
had come to build a refinery, to try 
to turn into useful products, the sul- 
phurous crude oil from the fields near 
Lima, Ohio. The Cleveland engineers 
went to work and acquired some 235 
acres of dreary sand dunes and marsh. 
This was the beginning of the Whiting 
(Indiana) refinery and, in actuality, the 
beginning of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana. The company was 
incorporated on June 18, 1889. 


On June 18, 1939, therefore, this 
vast organization with material assets 
totaling 725 million dollars and em- 
ploying 30,000 people, celebrated its 
golden anniversary—fifty years of 
progress. Since the time the advantages 
of the kerosene lamps over the old 
whale oil lamps were still something 
to talk about, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana has brought forth 
steadily new developments, until today 
—with the advent of the automobile— 
its name is a national by-word. 

Actual operation of the Whiting re- 
finery began in September, 1889, but 
it was not until 1892 that extensive 


marketing facilities were added by the 
acquisition of the P. C. Hanford Com- 
pany. Through purchases and ex- 
changes in stock in successive years, 
properties of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Minnesota, Republic Oil Com- 
pany, and various others were absorbed 
into the framework of the Indiana 
company. By 1910, Indiana was the 
leading company in the ten north cen- 
tral states. The company now markets 
in fourteen states under its own name 
and in twenty-four others through sub- 
sidiaries. Its crude oil producing and 
transportation subsidiaries are aiso in 
some others so that its activitics actually 
extend in one or another into a total 
of forty-three states. 


>>P One of the most important de- 
velopments which transpired during the 


Air view of Whiting (Ind.) refinery. Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
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pioneering stage of the company was 
the discovery of the ‘‘cracking’’ process. 
While the Whiting refinery was still 
under construction, Dr. W. M. Burton, 
a young scientist just graduated from 
college, arrived to establish a labora- 
tory. He was assigned for the } paspers 
two rooms in the upstairs of an old 
frame house. It was Dr. Burton, with 
colleagues, who brought “cracking” 
into the art of oil refining at a time 
when the demand for gasoline for auto- 
mobiles was growing by leaps and 
bounds. The process solved the riddle 
of the day; namely, how to get more 
gasoline out of crude oil. 

While, of course, the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana is best known to 
the general public by its sale of gaso- 
line for automobiles, industry as a unit 
is long familiar with the Indiana com- 
pany’s industrial products. One of the 
oil company’s biggest ramifications is 
its industrial service through which it 
supplies lubricants for steam engines, 
steam turbines, diesel engines, power 
transmission, refrigerating machinery, 
bearings, compressors, pneumatic tools 
and other equipment. The paper and 
pulp industry is a market for many 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana's 
products. 

It is interesting to note that in the 
entire history of the company there 
have been only six chief executive offi- 
cers. In the earlier years, the officers 
spent most of their time in New York 
and held their directors’ meetings there, 
but following the dissolution of the 
parent company in 1911, Standard of 





Edward G. Seubert. President 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Indiana became truly a midwest con- 
cern, with operations directed from 
Chicago. W. P. Cowan, who had been 
the executive at the building of the 
Whiting refinery and had been a vice 
president in the years following, be- 
came president at the time Standard of 
Indiana was put on its own feet in 
1911. He was followed briefly in 1918 
by L. J. Drake who was succeeded by 
R. W. Stewart. Mr. Stewart held the 
title of chairman and Dr. Burton 
served under him as president. In 
1927, Edward G. Seubert was elected 
president and he has now held the 





office longer than any other president 
except W. H. Tilford, who was first 
president from August 29, 1889 to 
July 1, 1890, and returned to the posi- 
tion from April 4, 1892, to March 8, 
1904. 

The Golden Anniversary of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana is 
being signalized in many ways. The 
president's annual report to stockhold- 
ers was made a deluxe edition with 
pictures and color—a special booklet 
telling the story of the company’s de- 
velopment and experience is now being 
distributed to libraries, business men 
and students—and all advertising of 
the company is taking the keynote from 
Standard of Indiana’s Golden Jubilee. 
Many thousands of company employees 
gathered with families and friends at 
100 picnic grounds and other localities 
on June 17 and 18 to celebrate the 
actual anniversary. Employees of the 
Whiting refinery held an all-day cele- 
bration, while in Chicago, general 
office and Chicago sales division em- 
ployees gathered for a monster picnic 
at Riverview Grove on the afternoon 
and evening of June 17. 

Advertising media, other than news- 
papers, include 24-sheet outdoor poster 
boards, 3,000 new highway approach 
signs for clean rest room service, curb 
signs for gasoline and motor oil and 
a 9-foot cutout for gasoline at 23,000 
Standard dealer stations. The cutout, 
a giant copy of the Red Crown lapel 
badge worn by dealers, marks the third 
time this kind of display has been used 
by Standard in the fast three years. 





coM- 
PANIES FORM 
ELECTRIC GROUP 


Three leading manufacturers of elec- 
trical equipment . . . The Reliance 
Electric and Engineering Company 
and the Clark Controller Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Electric Ma- 
chinery Manufacturing Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota . . . will be pro- 
vided with representation throughout 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast 
territory by the organization of Electric 
Associates, it was announced recently. 
The Pacific Northwest main office of 
the group will be in Portland, Oregon. 

L. F. Newton, formerly a Pacific 
coast electrical manufacturer and iden- 
tified with the industry for nearly 
twenty years, will head the Pacific 
Northwest section of Electrical Asso- 
ciates. Mr. Newton expects to cater 
particularly to the requirements of 
such major West coast industries as 
paper, lumber, canning, and shipbuild- 
ing. 

Reliance Electric manufactures both 
alternating and direct current motors, 
gearmotors, generators, motor-gener- 





L. F. Newton 


ator sets, synchrolocks and special 
power — up to 500 horse- 
power. Electric Machinery specializes 
on synchronous motors, condensers, 
and alternating current generators up 
to approximately 10,000 kv-a. capacity. 
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Clark Controller builds a complete line 
of control equipment for every type 
of electrical installation. 


* 


PMC EASTERN 
HEADQUARTERS 
AT WILLIMANSETT 


The Paper Makers Chemical Divi- 
sion of the Hercules Powder Company 
has established its eastern headquarters 
at its Willimansett (Massachusetts) 
plant and the production of this Her- 
cules subsidiary, formerly carried on 
at the Stoneham and Albany plants, 
has been transferred to the Massachu- 
setts unit. 

Under the new setup, Charles H. 
Kent, resident manager of the Wil- 
limansett plant, continues in his pres- 
ent position, while Milton McGuire, 
manager of the Albany plant, and 
David Shapleigh, service engineer 
there, have been transferred to the 
new headquarters to handle sales and 
production for the New York territory. 
A. E. Regnier, manager of the Stone- 
ham division, has been transferred to 
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Willimansett and is supervising the 
work formerly done at Stoneham for 
the eastern and northern part of the 
New England area. The Albany and 
Stoneham plants are being continued 
for the production of industrial chemi- 
cals and for warehouse facilities. 

Plans for the consolidation were 
started a year ago, Mr. Kent stated. 
The plant in Willimansett, known as 
the Holyoke division, now ranks with 
the company’s mill in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, (the western division), as 
one of the two major units of the 
Paper Makers Chemical Division of 
Hercules. 

The Willimansett plant now serves 
all of New England, New York State, 
and part of Pennsylvania. Heretofore, 
the Massachusetts plant had been man- 
ufacturing for western New England 
customers only. 


An $80,000 expansion program for 
the Patterson Foundry and Machine 
Company of East Liverpool, Ohio, has 
been announced by Richard L. Cawood, 
president of the company. The plant 
improvement program will be carried 
on during the summer months at the 
East Liverpool plant. 

Approximately $50,000 is being 
spent on the company’s machine divi- 
sion. New tools will be purchased and 
will be used in the manufacture of 
Patterson mixers. At the porox divi- 
sion, $30,000 is being spent for the 
manufacture of porox grinding balls 
and for modernization of the drying 
system at the plant. 


4 


NEW EXECUTIVE 
SET-UP AT LEEDS 
& NORTHRUP CoO. 


In an expansion of the Leeds and 
Northrup Company's executive set-up 
which became effective July 10, Morris 
E. Leeds, founder and president of the 
company, became chairman of the 
board of directors, and Charles S. Red- 
ding, vice president in charge of re- 
search, became president of the equip- 
ment concern. Chairman of the board 
is a newly-created post designed to fa- 
cilitate Mr. Leeds’ participation in pol- 
icy matters with which he will continue 
to be active. 

Mr. Leeds began the present business 
in 1899, providing an American source 
of “null” or balance-type electrical 
measuring instruments after which 
he pioneered in the development of 
the automatically-operated balance-type 
instrument which would not only 
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New. windowless plant of the Simonds Saw and Steel Comp=ny. East Fitchburg, Mass., 
where 700 employees work under ideal conditions. 





Inside the Simonds plant, looking down the wide band saw line past glistening toothed 
belts of steel, almost ready for shipment. Regardless of the weather, day or night, condi- 
tions are always under complete control in this plant, designed and built 
by The Austin Company. 





measure, but would also record, signal, 
and control. Mr. Leeds was awarded 
the Edward Longstreth Medal of Merit 
in 1920 for this invention. Mr. Red- 
ding began work with the Morris E. 
Leeds and Company, predecessor to 
the present firm, for fifteen months 
between high school and college and 
rejoined the company in 1909 after 
teaching two years. He has held execu- 
tive positions in every division of the 
company’s activities, becoming vice 
president in charge of research and 
engineering in 1928. 


- 
INT'L FILTER CO. 
MOVES OFFICES 


The International Filter Company, 
Chicago, recently moved its adminis- 
trative and sales offices from the Loop 
district to the company factory at 325 
W. 25th Place. 

All manufacturing operations are 
now confined to the first floor of the 
main plant building and to a new 


structure erected during the past year. 
The engineering, service, development, 
production and purchasing departments 
are located on the second floor. The 
third floor has been completely re- 
modeled to acommodate the executive 
offices and the sales, advertising, ac- 
counting, laboratory, stenographic, file, 
and mail departments. 
. 


HEWITT SELLS 
127 MILES OF 
HOSE TO ENGLAND 


A contract for 675,000 feet of fire 
hose has been received from the British 
government by the Hewitt Rubber 
Corporation, Buffalo, New York, ac- 
cording to a late news report. The 
hose has an internal diameter of 21/, 
inches. The order is believed the 
largest ever placed in America for fire 
hose. The Hewitt Rubber Corporation 
manufactures suction and discharge 
hose, cleaning hose, steam hose and 
other different industria! hose. 
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2 EXTRA BEATERS OF 

STOCK FOR EACH ORDER 


If there is one thing that is new, one thing that is big, in the field of pumping 
equipment, it is the Shartle Miami Agi-Flo pump. The Agi-Flo will produce results 
never before possible . . . and, in many cases, has paid for itself in weeks, not in 
months or years. 


Take the case of a Midwestern book mill, for example. With their old style cen- 
trifugal pump feeding from their machine chest, they had difficulty of two kinds. 
First, they had trouble due to air binding. Second, due to fluctuation of the chest 
level, they actually had to make up two extra beaters of stock per order in order 
to keep the finished product at the correct weight. This extra stock, of course, 
was wasted. 


The Shartle Miami Agi-Flo pump permanently corrected both difficulties. Air binding 
was stopped because of the special design of the pump. And because the Agi-Flo 
delivers a constant suction head and total head, the capacity delivered never varies 
regardless of stock level in the chest. Result . . . the two extra beaters of stock 
per order were saved . . . and with no increase in power requirements. 


The Miami Agi-Flo pump is the only pump built capable of producing the above 
results without increasing power input. Scores of mills 
have told us it is the finest development in pumping 
equipment in years. Let us show you how it will profit- 
ably solve your pumping problems. Shartle Brothers, 
Middletown, Ohio. Division of the Black-Clawson Co. 


ail 


SHARTLE 






MIAMI AGI-FLO PUMP 
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Convention Papers . . . Albstracted 





The Handling of Paper 
In the Government 


Printing Office 


GEORGE ORTLEB, Deputy Public Printer 
Government Printing Office 

The recently constructed warehouse is a 
three-story and basement building of rein- 
forced concrete, 467 feet long and 87 feet 
wide. The load capacity of all floors is 
500 pounds per square foot. There is a 
total net floor area of 129,139 square feet 
of which approximately 100,000 square feet 
are being used for storage purposes. Ap- 
proximately 700 carloads of paper of 40,000 
pounds each can be stored in the ware- 
house at one time. 

The third floor of the building is on 
a level connected with the railroad tracks 
running into Union Station. On this floor 
there are two tracks on which may be placed 
a total of 16 freight cars at one time. Here 
also is located air conditioning equipment 
for controlling humidity and temperature in 
the Postal Card and Money Order Section 
of the Press-work Division, which is located 
on the second floor. The third floor also 
provides considerable storage space, and from 
it operates an automatic roll lowerator 
which serves to carry rolls of Postal Card 
stock, each weighing approximately 1,000 
pounds, from the unloading platform to the 
Postal Card storage space near to the presses. 
Each round trip of the lowerator requires 
approximately one minute of time, thus 
allowing the unloading of a 40,000 pound 
load of Postal Card stock and delivering it 
to storage on the second floor within forty- 
five minutes. 

The first floor of this building is devoted 
entirely to storage, with the exception of 
necessary space for truck shipping and re- 
ceiving. The basement floor also is used 
for storage of paper except for space occu- 
pied by power transformers, switchboard 
rooms, battery chargers, and other necessary 
building equipment. The warehouse is 
equipped with four freight elevators, each 
of 7,500 pounds capacity, and with two 
larger elevators, each of 15,000 pounds ca- 
pacity, serving from the basement to all 
floors. 

To connect this paper warehouse with the 
new building now being constructed at 
the corner of North Capitol and H Streets, 
N. W., is a two-lane underground tunnel. 
The two lanes allow electric trucks and 
trailers to operate as frequently as necessary 
in both directions at once without inter- 
ference. 

When it is taken into consideration that 
the quantity of paper handled during the 
last fiscal year exceeded 83,000,000 pounds, 
the necessity of systematic, economical stor- 

age and transportation to the presses will 


be appreciated. With a view to reducing 
inestimable losses, wooden cases for paper 
shipments have been practically displaced by 
skids. In the storage spaces, the loaded 
skids are piled one on top of the other 
by means of high-lift electric trucks. 


Paper rolls, except those of tabulating 
card stock, are stored on the side and piled 
about four tiers high by means of electric 
high-lift fork trucks. The rolls for postal 
card stock are piled in the same manner 
but a three-motor bridge crane is used for 
stacking them. 

Our experience has proven conclusively 
that there is much less damage done to roll 
paper when the rolls are handled on the side 
than when handled on end. This applies 
both to shipping them in the cars and -to 
every handling they receive between the mill 
and the pressroom. When the new Printing 
Office Annex is completed and in operation, 
all rolls will be handled on the side from 
the cars to the pressroom. 

Since the plan of buying paper on skids 
instead of in boxes was initiated, it has been 
noted that the damage to flat paper from 
nail holes and buckling, caused by cases 
being shipped on end, has decreased by 
about 90 per cent. 

One of the most frequent occurrences 
while in transit is the shifting of the load 
in the car. This may be attributed to either 
insufficient bracing of the load or rough 
handling of the car on the railroads, or a 
combination of both causes. 

When steel strapping is used to anchor 
a skid load of paper to the sides of the 
car, the straps sometimes break through the 
wooden corner guards of the skids and cut 
into the paper, often ruining from 500 to 
3,000 sheets. When wooden timbers are 
used to brace a carload of skids, it is not 
unusual, upon opening the car, to find that 
a piece of 2 in. x 6 in. or 2 in. x 8 in. 
timber has snapped off or has torn loose 
from its moorings and forced its way into 
a skid load of paper for a distance of from 
three to six inches. Another frequent occur- 
rence, when opening a car in our warehouse 
siding, is to discover that anywhere from 
one to ten skids have had the legs on one 
side broken off and are resting at an angle 
on the floor of the car. This type of injury 
generally occurs in what is known as a 
“floating load,” that is with the skids 
strapped together by means of steel bands 
and no provision made to protect them from 
the rocking motion or side sway of the car 
in transit. An infrequent, but possible source 
of trouble, which. we might merely mention 
in passing, is damage by water to the paper 
in transit. 

Our customary manner of unloading is 
to run a power lift truck through the car 
doorway and under the skid to lift and carry 





it to the elevator or to some convenient 
temporary position on the unloading plat- 
form. 

In the Government Printing Office paper 
proposal, shipping instructions are given 
that the clearance under skids shall be ten 
inches and the clearance between runners 
not less than twenty-eight inches. These 
figures are based upon our power truck 
dimensions to permit their free operation 
in getting under the skid. 

Some mills are inclined toward making 
the skids too large or loading them too 
high, although it is prescribed that over-all 
dimensions shall not exceed forty-two 
inches in width, sixty-four inches in length, 
and sixty inches in height. 

A maximum load limit of 3,500 pounds 
per skid has been prescribed with a view 
to preventing their collapse in addition to 
the other complications which we have here 
outlined. This load limit is exceeded 
sometimes by the mills, and it, therefore, 
is brought to your attention as another 
important detail, which, if followed, will 
contribute much to facilitate our work. 

It has been our happy experience to find 
that the non-returnable fibre cores with de- 
tachable metal plugs, are not only a satis- 
factory substitute for the three-inch iron 
cores, but there has been a decided decrease 
in the number of rolls which have had to 
be rewound for the pressroom because of 
damaged or beni cores. In this connection 
it may be said that metal plugs are far 
superior to wooden plugs, which have a 
tendency to split and slip out, allowing the 
ends of the cores to collapse. 

Another service which the paper mills 
can confer to assist our pressroom work 
and reduce our delays is to give particular 
attention to uniformity in the diameter of 
rolls. Lack of uniformity in the thickness 
of flat paper also has its effect upon han- 
dling operations; and considerable spoilage 
occurs in the case of flat papers which have 
not been cut to exact dimensi@ns specified 
on our orders. bee 


Paper Defects 
L. K. JOHNSON. Assistant Foreman, Main 
Press Section 
Government Printing Office 

For approximately thirty years the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has been purchas- 
ing under technical specifications various 
grades of paper ranging from newsprint to 
the highest quality of bond, ledger and 
index. It is stated in the Annual Report of 
the Public Printer for 1938 that 5,881 sam- 
ples of paper were tested during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1938. These sam- 
ples were representative of deliveries con- 
stituting 83,152,863 pounds of paper pur- 








The accompanying abstracts are of papers presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mill Superinfendents Association, June 13-15, 1939, af 
Washington, D. C. (Another installment of these abstracts will appear next month.) 
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WITH 
BUILT-IN 
DUAL ACTION 






FEATURES: 


Large diaphragm load-adjusting vaives 
for very sensitive, accurate control. 


Compact, rugged unloading valve with 
push-pull action. 


On manual or automatic unloading, air 
supply to diaphragms (or cylinders) is 
shut off—and only diaphragm pressure 
exhausts to atmosphere. There is no 
venting of operating air supply. 


There is no continuous bleed of air; air 
is used only when diaphragm pressure 
changes. 


Either recording type or indicating type 
available. 





Exact-a-Load, which gives you precise roll load control, now has an 
Above, right — Indicating additional function. Where required on such applications as press, 
Exact-a-Load Control Panel. squeeze, lump-breaker and similar rolls, Exact-a-Load may provide 

for alternate loading and /ifting of the roll. The system is simple, 
Above, left — Recording built-in and positively interlocking; it is impossible for its dual 
Exact-a-Load Control Panel. functions to operate simultaneously. 


if you are not yet familiar with Exact-a-Load Control write for 
Bulletin PD-102 and supplementary data on double action. 


ETRE. 
MASONEILAN 1196 ADAMS STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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=—and your pipe costs will come down! 


T IS strange but true that in many 

mills heavy wrought pipe is being 
used for jobs that could be handled 
by Taylor Spiral at a remarkable 
saving. 
Never forget that Spiral Pipe as made 
by Taylor Forge is about 50% lighter 
than wrought pipe of equal strength 
and more than 50% below it in in- 
stalled cost. 


Reinforced from end to end by the 
tough, stiff, spiral seam, Taylor Spiral 
Pipe is stronger in every way than 
even a seamless tube of equal gauge. 
It is the paper mill's own pipe—easi- 
est to install—easiest to remodel. And 
remember that Taylor Light Weight 
Fittings and Special Fabricating Ser- 
vice are the answer to the most intri- 
cate pipe layout. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 
General Offices and Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 . . New York Office: 50 Church St 


TAYLOR 





chased by the Government Printing Office. 
There were rejected 118 deliveries amount- 
ing to 3,086,197 pounds or 3.7 per cent of 
the total amount of paper received. The 
following table gives the causes for rejec- 
tion, the number of rejections, and the 
poundage of rejected paper. 

Number of 
Rejections 


Cause of Rejection Pounds 


Deficient in: 

Bursting Strength 3 

Folding Endurance 18 

Tensile Strength 10 

Opacity 1 

Thickness 

pH Value 
Not within weight tolerance 
Excessive rosin 3 
Unsatisfactory general appearance 38 
Unsatisfactory color 6 
Unsatisfactory finish 10 

Total 118 3,086,197 

The bursting strength test holds a time 
honored position in Government paper spec- 
ifications. The results of the test give an 
indication of the ability of a paper to resist 
strains which tend to rupture the fibers 
when the paper is subjected to actual use. 

The folding endurance test indicates the 
brittleness of the fibers and consequently 
the comparative strength along and across 
the sheet. Paper having a low folding en- 
durance will not withstand handling to the 
* same degree as paper possessing high fold- 
ing endurance. 

Tensile strength measurements indicate 
the potential resistance of paper to breaking 
when subjected to strains during its travel 
from the roll through the web press me- 
chanism. This test is given only to news- 
print. 

Opacity measurements are made by the 


55,050 
226,540 
460,815 
457,607 
262,940 


171,537 
309,931 
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contrast-ratio method. Any deficiency in 
this quality which permits the printing to 
be seen through the sheet interferes with 
legibility and is very objectionable. 

Thickness is an important factor in the 
case of all printing papers. Variations in 
the thickness of book papers affect the uni- 
formity of the printed impression and also 
cause differences in the bulk of bound books, 
which is a serious objection, especially in 
the case of edition printing. All rolls of 
tabulating and postal card stock are individ- 
ually tested in the Government Printing 
Office for thickness and those not within the 
specified limits are rejected. 

The result of acidity from whatever 
source is to cause deterioration of the paper 
fibers in strength and permanence. Paper 
acidity is reported in terms of pH values. 

Weight determinations are made on all 
deliveries of paper for the basis of cost. 
Payment for roll paper is based on its net 
weight unless more than 214 per cent over 
the ordered 1,000 sheet unit, in which case 
the weight in excess of 214 per cent is 
deducted. Flat paper is paid for at the 
ordered 1000-sheet unit weight unless more 
than 24 per cent under weight, in which 
case payment is made for net weight. If a 
delivery of paper is found more than 5 per 
cent above or below the ordered 1000-sheet 
or other unit, it is rejected. 

Rosin is detrimental to the life of paper 
when present in excessive amounts, since it 
tends to produce discoloration and deteriora- 
tion of paper constituents under the action 
of light. It, therefore, becomes necessary 
to write this qualification into the specifica- 


tions of certain types of papers, and careful 
analysis is made to determine the quantity 
of rosin present by extracting the samples 
with a heated solvent and weighing the solid 
rosin residue. 

One of the most objectionable features 
of paper is an unsatisfactory general appear- 
ance due to inclusion of dirt. An unsat- 
isfactory general appearance of paper sur- 
face also may be occasioned by “crush” 
during the calendering process, to the pres- 
ence of slime spots, colored fibers, or to 
poor formation. 

This condition is responsible for by far 
the largest number of rejections, there hav- 
ing been 38 last year out of 118, represent- 
ing 816,000 pounds of paper. 

Variation in color and finish of book 
paper, sulphite writing, bond and ledger 
papers is not only encountered among ship- 
ments from different contractors, but some- 
times occurs in the same shipment. It is 
essential that deliveries comply in color 
values with the Government Printing Office 
standard sample in order to obtain uniform 
results in the pressroom. 

Letterpress printing, in its simplest form, 
is merely the process of transferring ink 
from metal or other relatively hard surfaces 
to the softer surfaces of paper. The closer 
the contact of the inked form with the paper 
surface, the more complete this transfer will 
be and the better will be the appearance of 
the work. The finish which the paper- 
maker gives to the paper is, therefore, one 
of its most important characteristics from 
the standpoint of the printer since the 
quality of his work depends largely upon 
the uniformity. 

The smoothness of surface is determined 
in the Government Printing Office labora- 
tories by means of a Bekk smoothness tester 
which measures the resistance of the paper 
to a flow of air, under constant volume and 
pressure, between the paper and a polished 
glass surface. This test for smoothness is 
relatively new in our specifications. It 
promises to be a dependable index of the 
printability of certain papers, when closely 
correlated by observations with press per- 
formance under printing. 

Among other paper defects, which have 
in the past necessitated the rejection of some 
deliveries made to the Government Printing 
Office, are: unsatisfactory writing, ruling 
and erasing qualities; fluffing; picking of 
surface coating on the presses; objectionable 
odor; insufficient or excessive moisture; ex- 
cessive ash; deficient fiber content; and 
residual chemicals. 

Feathering of writing ink is especially 
guarded against in paper “purchased for 
printing United States postal cards. Slack 
sized papers which are unsatisfactory for 
writing with the usual gallo-tannate inks 
will in general show feathering or spreading 
upon the application of ruling inks, which 
are in most instances aqueous solutions of 
dyestuffs. 

Unsatisfactory ruling is occasionally ex- 
perienced with papers tub-sized with glue 
of greasy nature. 

On some occasions it is found necessary 
to reject high grade bond and ledger papers 
because the surface of the paper is too 
easily roughened by erasing, either with an 
ordinary rubber or a steel ink eraser. 

The paramount requirement of blotting 
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paper is its capacity to absorb writing ink. 
A test is given to determine this quality by 
flowing onto the center of a definite speci- 
men of the blotting paper a measured por- 
tion of a standard ink. 

Wild formation is a term commonly used 
to describe non-uniformity of sheet struc- 
ture. This defect in paper requires no 
special test, but is easily detected by observa- 
tion. Good printing on such paper becomes 
almost impossible since there will be uneven 
show-through on the reverse side, producing 
a mottled appearance when the sheet is 
backed up with other printing. 

Fluffing occurs especially in poorly sized 
machine-finish book papers and soft news- 
print. This defect also is easily detected 
and estimated by visual inspection of paper 
deliveries. 

Picking produces white spots on the 
printed areas, thus causing a defective ap- 
pearance, particularly in dark-toned areas 
and the printed solids. It most frequently 
occurs on coated paper surfaces. This is 
due to the fact that the pulling power of 
the ink overcomes the cohesion of the coat- 
ing with the base stock. It also may be 
due to the fact that a highly viscous and 
too tacky ink was used for the job. 

During the summer season it is not un- 
common to receive glue tub-sized paper 
having an objectionable odor. The intensity 
of the odor depends upon the degree to 
which the glue has been preserved against 
decomposition. 

Troubles in the pressroom, such as mis- 
register, curl, and wavy edges, due to 
changes in weather conditions, may be 
largely eliminated when the moisture con- 
tent of the paper is maintained in equilibzi- 
um with the moisture content of the air in 
the pressroom. 

Excessive ash residue after burning the 
paper indicates less paper fiber for a given 
weight of paper, and this is generally ac- 
companied by low paper strength. 

The microscopic determination of the 
stock serves to show the kind of fibers from 
which a paper is made. It gives some in- 
formation as to what may be expected in 
the way of permanence and durability of 
the paper. 

Since the deterioration of paper is due in 
a large measure to oxidation, it must be free 
from overbleached stock and from impur- 
ities such as chlorine, iron, and sulphur. 
The Government Printing Office specifica- 
tions for permanent papers state that the 
finished paper must not show the presence 
of any injurious residual chemicals which 
will interfere in any way with the perma- 
nence of color or the serviceability and 
durability of paper. 


Effect of Atmospheric 
Humidity on Paper 
and Printing 

W. H. DAHL. Foreman. Postal Card & 

Money Order Section 
Government Printing Office 

There is no doubt that nearly all troubles 
attributable to atmospheric conditions ex- 
perienced by printers and lithographers are 
due to variations in relative humidity. The 
type of printing most affected by changing 


weather conditions is multi-color reproduc- 
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tion. Here exact register is necessary, and 
this is seriously affected by expansion and 
contraction of the paper. It has been stated 
(Air Conditioning in Printing and Litho- 
graphic Plants, Bulletin No. 1029, Parks- 
Cramer Co.) that a variation in relative 
humidity of 5 per cent and, in case of fine 
screen color work, a variation of as little as 
2 per cent, may cause faulty register and 
consequent impairment of the appearance of 
the work. 

C. G. Weber (Register Studies in Offset 
Lithography, Research Paper No. 480, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards), in studying the 
reactions of lithographic papers to varia- 
tions in atmospheric humidity and temper- 
ature, found that, in an atmosphere of 45 
per cent, different papers showed a mini- 
mum variation in expansion. Humidity 
changes were observed to be most impor- 
tant, a 10 point change being sufficient to 
cause such a variation in the moisture con- 
tent of the sheet as to result in altered 
dimensions, producing serious misregister. 

Curled paper offers serious resistance to 
feeding the stock through the press, and to 
maintaining register while printing. Mois- 
ture-curl can be controlled by establishing 
proper humidity conditions and proper stor- 
age. It disappears when the moisture con- 
tent of the paper reaches equilibrium with 
that of the surrounding atmosphere. 

The grades of paper which have shown, 
in our experience, marked tendency to curl 
are postal card bristol, index, calendered 
tag, lithograph-finish map, super-calendered 
book, and offset book papers. Trouble of 
this sort is experienced with thin papers, 


such as manifold, to a greater extent than 
with thick papers, since they present less 
physical resistance to the tendency to curl, 

The edges of paper stacked in piles often 
become wavy, especially during the summer 
months when high relative humidities exist 
in the pressroom. It is apparent that such 
irregularities in the sheet may result in 
permanent wrinkles or creases, especially in 
lithographic or offset printing. 

Static is most often experienced when the 
relative humidity drops below forty per 
cent. It is frequently responsible for sheet- 
feed hangups, for delivery troubles, for fail- 
ure of joggers to function, and for clogging 
of folders. 

There are several methods of controlling 
static electricity in the pressroom. A com- 
mon and effective one is by means of electric 
neutralizers. Another method consists in 
arranging a series of grounded conducting 
points such as fine wire brushes or tinsel 
wrapped around a wire close to the sheet. 
The installation of steam boxes on web 
presses, for moistening the web of paper 
before entering the printing cylinders, has 
been found very satisfactory in the reduc- 
tion of static electricity during press oper- 
ation. One way to minimize it is to ensure 
that the paper has a reasonably high mois- 
ture content and that the relative humidity 
of the pressroom does not fall below 40 
per cent. 

Low humidity in the pressroom is respon- 
sible to a large extent for web breaks. 
Difficulty caused by cracking of coated paper 
is experienced during the winter season 
when excessive dryness of the air in the 
heated pressroom causes the paper to lose its 
pliability. 

Weber and Geib (Treatment of Offset 
Papers for Optimum Register, Research 
Paper No. 859, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards) found that commercial papers give 
best register when they are conditioned to 
equilibrium with a relative humidity 5 to 8 
per cent above that of the pressroom prior to 
printing and are printed under constant 
conditions. 

Since the physical properties of paper are 
largely affected by changes in relative hu- 
midity, it is essential that the physical tests 
be made at uniform standard atmospheric 
conditions, in order to obtain consistent re- 
sults, which may be duplicated not only in 
the same laboratory, but also in other lab- 
oratories. The specifications for all papers 
purchased by the U. S. Government are 
based upon tests made at 50 per cent rela- 
tive humidity and 70 deg. Fahr. temperature. 

If the relative humidity, and consequently 
the moisture content of the paper, is high, 
it tends to prevent ink penetration and more 
ink remains on the surface than can be 
quickly oxidized. The quantity of mois- 
ture absorption affects the drying time, the 
intensity of colors, and the uniformity of 
the ink on the surface. Thus, lay of the ink 
is sacrificed if humidity conditions vary con- 
siderably during a run. 

The drying of ink, being retarded by the 
presence of excessive moisture at high rela- 
tive humidities, may result in offset of the 
ink onto the backs of succeeding sheets dur- 
ing the printing process. If the humidity 
is high, the glycerine and other hygroscopic 
agents in the rollers attract atmospheric 
moisture and they then repel rather than 
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FABRICATION 


AND ERECTION 


OF ALL TYPES 
OF PAPER MILL PIPING 


The illustrations on this page show some of the Pitts- 
burgh Piping pre-fabricated piping that is in service 
in practically every modern paper mill throughout 
the country. 

Pittsburgh Piping not only is thoroughly familiar 
with problems peculiar to the paper industry but also 
knows how to pre-fabricate and erect piping eco- 
nomically and for most efficient plant operation. 

Whether you require a few feet of stainless piping 
or a complete steam or process system, get in touch 

ee ene canes Taine eo Ret See Be pate a. - with your nearest Pittsburgh Piping district office. 


Efficient piping is a big factor in efficient plant operation. 
PITTSBURGH PIPING & EQUIPMENT CO. 


sarees Sep ontaiae Des Mapes ext cnt st tatu pipe 10 FORTY-THIRD STREET PITTSBURGH, PA. 


for ergs handling lines. In ome to supply — finest sit, tow Yor cute. outs, tte om 

ving & sbicaad sainioen pie asus Eee _——- Public Sq. Bidg., Clevelond 18 High St., Reston Ist Nat'l. Bowk Bldg, Charlotte S25 Market St., San Francisca 
6 years ago. Below: Stainless Type No. 347 welded 
piping for a Maine paper mill. 








Nearly 4 decades in the piping business! From this modern plant along 
the shores of the Allegheny River, a few miles from the heart of Pittsburgh, 
has gone piping of all description to most of the nation’s leading paper mills. 








FROM MAINE 

TO ARKANSAS 

ou will find Pitts- 

Precision workmanship of the highest degree was necessary burgh Piping Pre- 

in pre-fabricating this digester piping to close tolerances. ted Pi; in 
oe ay he 








Pittsburgh Piping W: Elbows made from 
Stainless Stri cut piping 
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costs. Made in 2” to 6” sizes and in 
analyses suitable for paper mills. 











attract the ink. In atmospheres of too low 
humidity, rollers have a tendency to dry out 
and crack. Sorbitol, a hexahydric alcohol, 
is now being used in partial substitution 
for glycerine in composition rollers manu- 
factured by the Government Printing Office. 
This material is less susceptible to changes 
in atmospheric conditions than glycerine. 

In certain types of fine printing the make 
ready is of great importance and sometimes 
costly in time outlay. In this case, the 
maintenance of a constant relative humidity 
is of great assistance to the work. 

In halftone printing from blocked cuts, 
a difficulty is sometimes experienced in the 
change in the height of the printing surface 
due to absorption of moisture by the wood 
block, or by its drying out, attending 
changes in the atmosphere. Also, the print- 
ing obtained from halftones is facilitated by 
the proper moisture being in the paper at 
the time of printing. 


ARNO W. NICKERSON, Consulting Engineer 


Waste papers, as is well known, contain 
at one time or another nearly every grade 
of paper made by the industry, plus some 
useless foreign material and much harmful 
waste, such as glass, sand, ashes, metal, rub- 
ber and wood. In order to selectively pre- 
pare such miscellaneous material for paper- 
making use, highly specialized apparatus has 
been developed. 

Often the dry dusting screen is applied 
as the first cleaning step, followed by pulp- 
ing action in the highly developed breaker 
beater of the Shartle or Dilts type, with its 
semi-automatic rag removal, its continuous 
and automatic junk removal, and sturdy 
backfall. From this point on, considerable 
development has recently taken place. 

In order to get nominal production from 
breakers, the present 13/16 in. perforated 
backfall has proved satisfactory. To apply 
fine screening on such stock, without further 
defiberizing, would mean excess quantity of 
rejects. 

In double selective screening (Gildenzopf- 
Nickerson U. S. Patent No. 2, 142, 823), 
one method employs the application of high 
speed non-cutting refining immediately after 
the breaker beater. A refiner in this posi- 
tion is operated with the plug away from 
the shell, its action being one of attrition 
by means of high velocity and turbulence 
within the unit. Such refiners do not cut 
Cellophane, but partially reduce rags, rubber, 
wood and cork. 

Stock after this initial refining step is 
almost completely defiberized and double 
screening can be profitably applied after 
settling. Without this refining immediately 
after the breaker beater, it is not practical 
to apply fine screening as screens would re- 
ject too much valuable fiber. 

Rejects from the first screen are washed 
on the screen by liberal shower application 
and scraped into a waste box. Quantity of 
trash rejected from first screening step 
amounts to only 114 per cent by weight, but 
this material, if left in the stock, is the 
cause of high jordan power in the old sys- 
tems. Accepted stock from this first screen, 
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usually equipped with y-in. perforated 
plates, flows to a secondary screen having 
l4-in. perforated plates. 

From the second screen, about 10 per cent 
is rejected and pumped back to the refining 
unit for further treatment. Accepted stock 
from \%-in. perforated plates on a flat screen 
is flowed to thickeners in the usual way. A 
high degree of cleanness has been achieved 
and no further refining is required. If long 
fibres are present, such as in corrugated fur- 
nishes, some jordaning is necessary for best 
formation. 

While mixed waste papers vary greatly 
in quality, it has been shown repeatedly 
that double selective screening produces 
fewer ultra fine fibers since non-cutting 
refining is applied throughout. By ultra 
fine fibers is meant that portion which will 
pass a 150-mesh wire when examined by 
means of a laboratory fractionating screen. 

An alternative application of double 
screening employs a Cowles Classifiner 
(pressure screen and partial defiberizer) as a 
coarse screen with a flat tailing screen to 
recover good stock from rejects. The sec- 
ond stage makes use of rotary screens (usu- 
ally equipped with 14-in. perforated plates) 
with rejects returned for further treatment. 

A still later development employs newly 
designed pressure rotary screens and de- 
fiberizers in two stages. The refiner is 
omitted in this application as well as in the 
previous one since the defiberizing action of 
the pressure screens is sufficient for the re- 
sult desired. 

Application of double screening repre- 
sents an improvement in the practice of 
waste paper refining because: minimum 
power is applied; all stock receives non- 
cutting selective refining; such stocks form 
freer and more uniformly on the wire; 
maintenance on machine equipment is low; 
settling rate of removal of fine metal, glass 
and sand, in settling trough is better be- 
cause such extraneous material has been 
thoroughly loosened from waste paper; and 
cleaner board is made from double screened 
stock. 


Converting Waste Rags 
and Strings Info Paper- 
making Fibers 
E. C. GILDENZOPF 
Schmidt & Ault Paper Company 

We see a board mill in operation. The 
breakers are being fed with mixed papers 
making a good grade of chip. Every three 
or four hours we see men stopping the fur- 
nish and thinning down their breakers to 
“rag out,’ as it is termed. 

Most paper mill men look upon these 
rags and strings as a necessary evil, without 
doing anything about it, and the result is 
that extra hours are spent disposing of these 
rags and strings on a dump to lie there and 
“rag out,” as it is termed. 

In most mills where the rags and strings 
are only showered with water as they come 
out of the breaker, as high as 37 per cent of 
the bone dry weight of the removed ma- 
terial is paper stock which adheres to the 
rags. Looking at this figure, it is a safe 
estimate to say that in a mill producing 150 
tons of board daily, a total of over $10,000 
worth of rags, strings and paper stock is 
thrown out on the dump per annum. 
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We see a mill in operation that has in- 
stalled a rag disintegrator system. The men 
are furnishing their breakers the same as 


before. They do the same operation in 
“ragging out’’ the breaker, but none of these 
rags and strings find their way to the dump. 
Rather, they are dumped on a conveyor and 
delivered to an effective cutting machine. 
From this special cutting machine, the rags 
drop directly into a beater tub, where they 
are circulated in the regular manner; and, 
by means of fly bars and a bed plate, fitted 
in a peculiar manner, we are able to effec- 
tively refine the rags and strings to such a 
degree that they mix in with the regular 
paper fibers. They are passed back into the 
breaker beater from where they pass through 
a perforated back fall, going on through the 
process and finally to the jordans or refiners 
for final treatment. 

Tests indicate that with ordinary chip and 
filler stock, much is to be gained in quality 
due to the characteristics of this rag stock. 
Furthermore, the screening capacity of the 
paper machine is improved because most of 
the strings are reduced to fibers, thereby 
enabling the slots in the screens to stay 
cleaner and not become clogged with rags 
and strings. 


Wet End Drives for 
Board Machines 


F. M. ROBERTS, Industrial Department 
General Electric Company 


The wet end of a board machine can be 
considered as a series of machines which 
are operating in sequence, each of which is 
contributing its share to the production of 
the finished board. Each pair of rolls 
through which the felt and the sheet pass 
have friction in their bearings and are part 
of the total load of the wet end of the 
machine. Without an auxiliary drive, the 
power required to haul the load of the wet 
end must be supplied by the felt. 

It is possible to improve the operation 
and approach the ideal condition of mini- 
mum felt tension by neutralizing part of the 
friction load of the sections. This im- 
provement is accomplished by attaching to 
each section a power unit to supply the 
power for that part of the friction load 
which is not needed to furnish the felt 
tension. These motor units supplement the 
power supplied to the sections by the felt 
and are heiper units only. The power 
which they supply is controlled and is pro- 
portional at all times to the rating of the 
units. 


In designing the helper motors for such 
a drive, care must be exercised to make cer- 
tain that the motors will co-operate elec- 
trically to share the motor load with each 
other, and to share the total load with the 
felt. The motors may be of widely differ- 
ent ratings; a specific machine may require 
5 hp. cylinder mold motors, 10 hp. primary 
press motors and a 50 hp. main press motor. 

The generator which supplies the power 
for all the wet end motors is driven from 
the output side of the first press clutch. 
To make sure that the motors actually share 
the load and accelerate uniformly at all 
times, a small booster generator, driven 
separately by a constant speed induction 
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This section deals with 
the corrosive effects of 
chlorine, sulfur dioxide, 
and other gases com- 
mon to Pulp and Paper 
Suto Oeanlde ad Sutter Wlonides efriger She processing. Check with 
ee aay ay 3 your Crane Represen- 
tative on the perform- 
ance you are getting 
from valves in such 
service. 


Two weeks ago, a new and shining valve. Today, a veteran— 
still shiny, but unfit for service—crippled by corrosion! 

Whether or not corrosion destroys your valves with such 
rapidity, it is a menace to them nevertheless. Corrosive action 
is present, to some degree, in practically every industrial 
fluid processing system. Its toll is told in the piping mainte- 
nance budget. 

Combating corrosion is not a simple task. The answers to 
its problems are not found in the back of any book. Yet, if 
your Crane Representative has shown you a copy of Crane’s 
new book on corrosion in piping, you know that there is 
available the basic information which leads to control of this 
destructive force. And you may appreciate the broad expe- 
rience, the elaborate field and laboratory research upon 
which the data contained in this treatise is based. 

But even more important to the valve user, is that the same 
thorough knowledge of corrosion reflected in this study, is 
applied in the making of Crane valves and fittings—that 
Crane-Quality in piping materials represents the finest de- 
velopments of alloys for specific service conditions. 

Crane promises no panacea for corrosion—there is no 
such thing. But with the engineering knowledge and expe- 
rience that back the facts in “Combating Corrosion In In- 
dustrial Process Piping,” with unmatched research and 
plant facilities, Crane assures you of dependable flow con- 
trol at minimum cost. Consult your Crane Representative. 


CRANE CO. GENERAL OFFICES 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
VALVES © FITTINGS «© PIPE 
PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 
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motor, is included. In order that the load 
which each motor carries may be selected 
separately, a rheostat is supplied in each 
motor shunt field circuit which permits 
changing the motor field strength to cause 
it to take a greater or lesser share of the 
total wet end load. In like manner, by 
increasing or decreasing the booster gener- 
ator voltage, the load of which the felt is 
relieved by all the motors, as a group, may 
be adjusted. 

There is a special application of the 
principle of this drive which is of general 
interest. It may be that a wet end section, 
driven wholly by the power input to the felt 
can be made more efficient by the addition 
of a suction roll, The power for such a 
roll can be furnished py using this same 
form of auxiliary drive with only one motor 
for the new roll to relieve the felt of the 
additional load which would be imposed 
otherwise. 

Such drives as these use gearmotors which 
are mounted immediately beside the wet end 
sections. These are totally enclosed and ex- 
ternally ventilated, built-in units with con- 
centric shafts to minimize the mounting 
space required. 

In order that the full advantage of the 
individual motor drive may be available, 
meters are furnished which indicate the load 
each motor is carrying. “The motor load 
adjusting rheostats are mounted on the con- 
trol panel beside the meters. Provision is 
made on this control panel for disconnect- 
ing any motor electrically, from the line. 
These controls which the operators use are 
mounted on steel panels of dead front con- 
struction so that there is no possibility of 
electrical shock, even though the operators 
have wet hands and feet. 

There are a great many modifications and 
variations of these auxiliary drives from the 
single motor driving the suction roll to the 
completely electrified wet end. 

A recent report from a mill operating 
three wet end drives of this sort shows a 
75 per cent increase in bottom felt life, a 
great reduction in cost of top felts, and a 
sheet which will print more readily and 
have a better count. A much greater flex- 
ibility in the operation of the machine also 
was shown. 


The Use and Value of 
Instruments in the Sulphite 
Pulp Process 
C. D. DE MERS, Pulp & Paper Division 
Taylor Instrument Companies 


It has been said that, to burn sulphur at 
maximum efficiency, three definite conditions 
must be maintained: (1) a high and uni- 
form temperature; (2) a carefully con- 
trolled air supply; and (3) an efficient cool- 
ing system. In order to control this process, 
a recorder designed for use at each control 
point (the temperature of gas entering com- 
bustion chamber, leaving combustion cham- 
ber, entering gas cooler, leaving gas cooler, 
entering acid tower, etc.) is of vital im- 
portance. 

The raw liquor from the acid tower to 
the settling and storage tanks represents in 
a sense the capacity of the system, and the 
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level maintained in these tanks is impor- 
tant as a check on the continuity of oper- 
ation. The level of the other liquor storage 
and reclaiming tanks is also important as a 
check on the relieving operation and the 
reserve available in the event of an inter- 
ruption in the acid making system. 

The most important production or proc- 
essing unit in a sulphite mill is undoubtedly 
the digester. Here we have two important 
variables—pressure and temperature—each 
having a definite and direct bearing on the 
quality of the pulp produced, and both 
controlled by the varying judgment of one 
or more men. The instrument manufacturer 
has felt that this process could be at least 
partially controlled by automatic means. 

A system of control equipment for use 
with direct-heated sulphite pulp digesters 
was developed and installed in the plant of 
a well-known specialty company. This con- 
trol is automatic for over 90 per cent of the 
cooking cycle. 

It automatically brings the pressure up to 
the maximum point in just the predeter- 
mined period of time. It maintains it at 
this point for the actual time desired, and 
reduces it to a lower point for blowing. It 
maintains the low temperature so essential 
during the penetration period of the early 
part of the cook and in this way eliminates 
any possibility of burnéd or blackened chips 
caused by high temperatures before the chips 
are thoroughly saturated with liquor. 

The temperature is brought up to the de- 
sired maximum at the scheduled rate for any 
character of stock, and maintains it at that 
temperature during the remainder of the cook. 

The second stage in our development of 
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control for sulphite pulp digesters was a 
system designed to use on digesters equipped 
with the Chemipulp Process method of cook- 
ing. The first installation, made in a six- 
digester pulp mill producing a fine grade 
of sulphite pulp for specialty paper, was 
very simple in principle and so satisfactory 
that the other five digesters were equipped 
in a comparatively short time after the pre- 
liminary trial was finished on the first one. 

In this case, as the liquor is preheated 
and supplied to the digester at a temper- 
ature considerably higher than in plants not 
using this method of cooking, the question 
of temperature control was not quite as 
important and the control was based on the 
principle of pressure only. By this I mean 
that the controls were designed to maintain 
a fixed pressure in the steam supply to each 
digester, and a second control unit used for 
maintaining the relief pressure from each 
digester as desired. It is possible to vary 
the relief line pressure to a definite schedule 
by means of a time pressure schedule con- 
trol, or it can be adjusted to any desired 
point by a simpler type of control with 
manual adjustment. 

A number of sulphite pulp mills, produc- 
ing high grade bleached sulphite pulp for 
the open market, use high duty wet presses 
for partially drying the pulp to be shipped 
in laps or sheets. A well-known manu- 
facturer of heavy duty presses recommends 
nip pressures as high as 1,000 to 2,000 lb. 
per inch working width, and their guar- 
antee on capacity and percentage of dryness 
is based on the nip pressures being carried 
as recommended for different stocks. An 
instrument developed by our company en- 
ables the operator to maintain the desired 
nip pressures and the plant superintendent 
to check the operation throughout the en- 
tire period of operation. 

The primary object of every plant execu- 
tive in the pulp and paper industry is to 
produce a high quality product at the low- 
est possible cost consistent with safe and 
practical plant operation, and all of his 
efforts are necessarily devoted to devising 
ways and means by which this may be 
accomplished. The instrument manufactur- 
er’s part in the industrial picture is to work 
with the various industries in the develop- 
ment of practical and efficient equipment. 
This equipment when properly applied and 
intelligently cared for will furnish the ex- 
ecutive with more reliable and accurate tools 
with which to control the many unit oper- 
ations in the plant, and with this close 
control produce a finished material in quan- 
tities and of a quality that will assure a fair 
margin of profit on the plant investment. 


Some Applications of 
Corrosion Resisting Metals 


and Alloys in the Pulp 
and Paper Industry 
F. L. LA QUE, Assistant Director 
Technical Service on Mill Products Develop- 
ment and Research Division 
International Nickel Company, Inc. 


To avoid several repetitions of the chem- 
ical compositions of certain of the corrosion 
resisting materials to be discussed, the fol- 
lowing notes will apply wherever these al- 
loys are mentioned. 























could hardly wish for a better 

picture to illustrate the idea: 
show-through means danger 
ahead. As of course it always does 
in printing paper manufacturing. No- 
body wants to see printing show 
through from one page to the next; 
and when it does, it’s the paper man- 
ufacturer who gets called on the 


carpet. 
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THANK YOU, MRS. O’TOOLE... 
that illustrates the point perfectly 


Actually, there isn’t any reason any 
more why printing paper shouldn’t 
always be opaque, is there? Because 
it’s so easy now, and so economical, 
to eliminate show-through with 
Krebs Pigments—and make even the 
thinnest papers take sharp, easy-to- 
read printing on both sides of the 
sheet. 

But find out for yourself. Try 





Krebs Pigments even under the stiff- 
est conditions. See how much whiter, 
brighter and more opaque they make 
your paper, even when you start 
with inexpensive stock. Here’s how 
to begin: Write, right now, for com- 
plete information and technical 
service. 

Krebs Pigment & Color Corpora- 
tion, Wilmington, Delaware. 












The term, ‘‘stainless steel,” will refer to 
the austenitic variety containing approxi- 
mately 18 per cent chromium and 8 per 
cent nickel, except in those cases where the 
composition of the stainless steel will be 
described otherwise. 

The term, ‘‘Ni-Resist,”’ will refer to the 
austenitic cast iron containing approximately 
14 per cent nickel, 6 per cent copper, and 
2 per cent chromium. 

The term, “Monel,” will refer to the 
alloy containing approximately 67 per cent 
nickel and 30 per cent copper. 

The term, “silicon bronze,” will refer to 
copper alloyed with about 3 per cent silicon 
plus smaller amounts of such elements as 
manganese, tin and zinc. 

With certain varieties of wood, such as 
are used for groundwood pulp on the West 
Coast, appreciable amounts of corrosive or- 
ganic acids are liberated during the grind- 
ing process. This has led to the use there 
of stainless steel castings containing from 
14 to 18 per cent chromium for pulp stone 
flanges and for grinder pockets. 

Most pulp stone flanges are fastened to 
the grinder shafts by means of bronze bush- 
ings or nuts which are set into the cast iron 
flanges. In several cases, especially where 
the stock has been acid or where the logs 
have been in sea water, there has been seri- 
ous corrosion of the threads on, the steel 
grinder shafts where they have been in 
contact with the bronze nuts. As a pos- 
sible means of overcoming this difficulty, 
some trials have been made by substituting 
Ni-Resist for the bronze. While some en- 
couraging results have been obtained with 
this combination, it would appear from a 
recent survey that a complete solution of the 
problem will require improvements in the 
method of installing the bushings and of 
protecting the threads from actual contact 
with the corrosive solutions. 

During the past ten years there has been 
a very big change in the use of materials 
for sulphite pulping equipment. This has 
been brought about by the introduction and 
very extensive use of stainless steel. Form- 
erly, most of the equipment was made of 
lead or of copper and its alloys. While 
lead is still the preferred material for sul- 
phur dioxide gas coolers, much of the re- 
maining equipment, with the principal ex- 
ceptions of acid towers and tanks, digesters, 
accumulators and blow pits, is being made 
of stainless steel. For sulphite pulping, the 
most generally satisfactory wrought material 
is the alloy containing approximately 18 to 
20 per cent chromium, 9 to 14 per cent 
nickel, and 2 to 3 per cent molybdenum. 
Molybdenum is a desirable constituent for 
many purposes and is used to best advan- 
tage to supplement chromium rather than to 
replace this element. 

To obtain best results with stainless steel 
in sulphite pulping equipment, the follow- 
ing suggestions are offered: 

Be sure that castings or welded structures 
either are heat treated properly before use, 
or are so constituted that the heat treatment 
may be eliminated. 

Control the composition of the cooking 
liquor so that scale will not deposit on the 
alloy surface. If scale does form, arrange 


to clean it out regularly. 

Arrange relief lines so that they are com- 
pletely drained or blown out during shut- 
down periods. 
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the time proved corrosion 
resisting coating for metal 
surfaces. Gives longer, 
more complete protection 
at substantial savings in 
preparatory and applica- 
tion costs. Our representa- 
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Avoid, if possible, the combination of 
stainless steels with copper alloys since one 
or the other may suffer accelerated corro- 
sion. Do not use packings containing 
graphite if other satisfactory packings are 
available. 

Keep chlorine out of the cooking liquor. 
Results of investigations carried out in Swe- 
den have indicated that the safe upper limit 
for the sodium chloride content of the water 
used for acid making is 0.4 per cent. 

As compared with the sulphite process, 
the corrosion problems in the soda and 
sulphate processes are by no means severe, 
and many of them can be solved by the use 
of ordinary steel or cast iron, or by alloy 
steels and irons containing relatively small 
percentages of alloying elements. 

In some instances, stainless steel and 
Monel sheets have been welded into the 
lower parts of the digester cones in the 
vicinity of the steam inlets where erosion 
and corrosion are most pronounced. 

Monel and stainless steel are used to a 
considerable extent for the working parts 
of digester steam and cooking liquor valves 
and blow off valves. Both materials also 
are being used for perforated strainers in 
circulating systems. 

According to a recent survey (Indirect 
Digester Heating Survey—Pell W. Foster, 
Jr., Preprint, TAPPI Meeting, February, 
1939, p. 151), stainless steel is the most 
widely used material for tubes and tube 
sheets in circulating system heaters in kraft 
pulp digesters. 

About seven years ago, one mill installed 
Monel screens in the bottom of a diffuser. 
These screens are still in service, whereas 


it has been necessary to replace steel screens 
every twelve to eighteen months. An im- 
portant advantage of this alloy for this 
service is that it can be perforated with 
small holes without having to be made so 
thin that a danger of failure by cracking 
is introduced. 

Corrosion tests in diffusers have shown 
that Monel, nickel, Inconel and stainless 
steel are highly resistant to corrosion, and 
that 5 per cent nickel steel is considerably 
better than mild steel so far as pitting is 
concerned. 

There are several corrosion problems in 
connection with the alkali recovery proc- 
esses. The solutions to these are provided 
by a variety of materials ranging in cost 
and corrosion resistance from steels and 
irons containing from 1 to 5 per cent nickel 
through Ni-Resist to such materials as the 
stainless steels and Monel. It is desirable 
to match the alloy to the severity of the 
corrosion problem, and, in many cases, the 
more economical low alloy steels and irons 
and Ni-Resist will suffice, with stainless 
steel and Monel being reserved for the 
toughest problems. 

Monel is the preferred material for the 
wire cloth covers on lime mud filters, while 
stainless steel is the most commonly used 
material for the tubes and for the liquor 
side of the tube sheets in forced circulation 
concentrators, and occasionally for the high 
density effects of multiple effect evaporators. 

Stainless steel containing from 25 to 30 
per cent chromium and about 10 per cent 
nickel has been one of the most satisfactory 
materials for smelter spouts. 

Heat resisting chromium nickel-iron alloys 
are required for the rabble arm shoes in the 
Nichols-Herreshoff calcining furnaces, which 
are coming into use for lime re-burning. 
For the highest operating temperatures, 
alloys of the 28 per cent chromium, 10 per 
cent nickel type are suggested. Similar 
heat resisting alloys are required for thermo- 
couple protection tubes used with these and 
other types of lime burning furnaces and 
kilns. 

During the past few years, there has been 
considerable improvement in the qualities 
of the Monel furnished for perforating and 
in the technique of perforating Monel 
plates. As a result, a very considerable use 
of perforated Monel screen plates for rotary 
screens in groundwood, kraft, and sulphite 
mills has developed. Monel plates can be 
obtained with perforations 0.045 inch and 
larger and in gauges 0.037 inch and heavier. 
Perforated Monel plates are used for both 
fine screens and tailing screens, as well as 
knotters. 

Certain types of cylindrical fine screens, 
and especially those used immediately ahead 
of the fourdrinier, are equipped with slotted 
rather than perforated screen plates. Cop- 
per and bronze have been the most com- 
monly used materials for these slotted 
plates. 

Chromium plating has been used :to in- 
crease the useful life of these copper and 
bronze plates. In addition, there has been 
some interest in the substitution of Monel 
and stainless steel for the commonly used 
copper and bronze. 

A distinct improvement in flat screen 
plates has been effected by the use of 
chromium plating over the bronze. There 
also have been some experiments with the 
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Every knock is a boost — to Tellu- 
rium Lead. This lead thrives on 
punishment — actually develops in- 
creased toughness under stress. Jt 
work-hardens. When rolled, ham- 
mered or stretched, it actually be- 
comes stronger. As a result, turn- 
over points and joints are less sub- 
ject to cracking. 


Furthermore, where vibration oc- 
curs, this capacity to develop latent 
strength minimizes buckling and 
creeping. And when heat changes 
are frequent and rapid, Tellurium 
Lead gives improved resistance to 
fracture. 


The other outstanding advantage 
of Tellurium Lead is this: It gives 


increased resistance to sulphuric 
and other corrosive acids, even at 
temperatures that tend to approach 
the melting point of the metal. In 
plant after plant, it has prolonged 
the useful life of equipment ... and 
reduced the number of shut-downs 
for repairs. 


Tellurium Lead of our manufac- 
ture is time-tried St. Joe chemical 
lead alloyed with a small quantity 
of tellurium. It gives the advantage 
of this well-known chemical lead 
plus important new ones. Yet now, 
it costs only a fraction of a cent 
more per pound than chemical lead. 
Available in sheets, pipe and coils. 
For further facts, write to nearest 
branch. 
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Typical User Reports 


“I wish to say that your Tellurium Lead 
pipe has proved all you claimed. It is easy 
to weld and easy to flange. Also the flanges 
stand up a good deal better than ordinary 
lead as they seem to actually beeome 
stronger at the turn-over point.” 


Another company writes: “We lined one 
of our tubs with your Tellurium sheet lead. 
After eight months, the lining shows very 
little if any corrosion due to the action of 
the 10% boiling sulphuric acid. It prom- 
ises to have a much longer useful life than 
the lead previously used.” 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, St. Louis; National- Boston 
Lead Co., Boston ; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia ; National Lead & O11 Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Georgia Lead Works, Atlanta; The 
Canada Metal Company, Ltd., Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
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use of nickel plating to supplement chromi- 
um plating. There are certain types of ap- 
plication where the nickel proves to have 
distinct advantage; and plating experts are 
offering each of the two materials, specify- 
ing the one that is most satisfactory for the 
particular mill conditions. 

There also has been developed a new 
type of flat screen fabricated from 1/16 
inch thick stainless steel sheet or strip suit- 
ably reinforced. The advantages claimed 
for these plates include: the stainless steel 
is practically immune to wear and corrosion; 
the plates have an unusually high capacity 
associated with their free screening char- 
acteristics; and the stainless steel resists 
the adherence of pitch and can be cleaned 
readily—also lime deposits may be removed 
by treatment with nitric acid without harm 
to the plates. 

Copper, brass and bronze have been used 
extensively in cylinder mold construction. 
In recent years, there has been a definite 
trend towards the use of Monel to replace 
the copper base alloys for these purposes. 
Monel structural rods provide superior 
strength and rigidity, while Monel winding 
and wrapping wires, cylinder and vacuum 
drum coverings are more resistant to wear 
and corrosion. 

The stainless steel containing about 3 per 
cent molybdenum in addition to chromium 
and nickel has been found to be especially 
suitable for the covering of cylinders and 
drums used for washing the slightly acid 
pulp containing free chlorine from the first 
direct chlorination stage of multiple stage 
bleaching processes. This alloy is also a 
most satisfactory material for use with stock 
containing free sulphurous acid which is 
often encountered in making rayon pulp. 

With the principal exception of bleached 
stock containing residual chlorine or hypo- 
chlorites, most paper stock solutions or sus- 
pensions are not sufficiently corrosive to re- 
quire the use of highly corrosive resistant 
materials to achieve adequate durability. In 
particular cases, such as in the manufacture 
of high quality pulp for rayon manufacture, 
or in the handling of stock to be bleached, 
the more extensive use of corrosion resisting 
stock lines and troughs is desirable, if not 
actually necessary. 

The substitution of copper and silicon 
bronze for ordinary iron and steel stock 
lines has proven quite effective in reducing 
slime troubles. For the acid bleached stock, 
experience has shown that the type 316 
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stainless steel containing about 3 per cent 
molybdenum in addition to the usual 18 
per cent chromium and 8 per cent nickel 
is generally the most satisfactory material. 
For the handling of alkaline bleached stock, 
Monel is used very extensively. 

There has been only a limited use of 
corrosion resisting materials in bleaching 
tubs and towers. Non-metallic materials, 
such as tile, wood, and rubber, are usually 
preferred because of the highly corrosive 
nature of the solutions, especially in the 
case of the direct chlorination stage of 
multi-stage bleaching. Where lime is pres- 
ent for neutralization of acid bleached pulp, 
or as calcium hypochlorite for bleaching, 
a protective layer of lime compounds usually 
forms on cast iron surfaces so that this 
material may be used with surprising suc- 
cess for agitators, valves, pumps, pipe lines 
and the like. 

Where protective lime compounds cannot 
be depended upon, the most satisfactory 
metallic material to resist solutions contain- 
ing free chlorine is the alloy Hastelloy C 
(58 per cent nickel, 14 per cent chromium, 
17 per cent molybdenum, 5 per cent tung- 
sten, 6 per cent iron). For moderately 
severe corrosion conditions the stainless steel 
containing 18 per cent chromium, 8 per cent 
nickel and 3 per cent molybdenum is gen- 
erally satisfactory. This alloy is the pre- 
ferred material for cylinder molds and 
vacuum type washers and thickeners used in 
connection with the slightly acid solutions 
from the direct chlorination stages of multi- 
stage bleaching processes. Wire cloth cov- 
ers can be expected to last from one to two 
years in such service. 

Similarly, Monel is a highly satisfactory 
material for the covers and winding wire 
on alkaline bleached pulp washers and 
thickeners and for the vats and re-pulper 
sections of washers. The life of Monel wire 
cloth covers varies from one to five years, 
depending on the severity of the corrosive 
conditions. 

The alum solutions used in connection 
with paper sizing are sufficiently corrosive 
as they are made up to require the use of 
highly corrosion resistant materials for agi- 
tators, pumps, piping, valves, and transfer 
containers. The silicon iron alloys con- 
taining about 14 per cent silicon are highly 
resistant to corrosion by hot and cold alum 
solutions; and this alloy has been used to a 
considerable extent for pumps and agitators, 
and, to some extent, for pipe lines. 


Monel is being used extensively for such 
purposes as tie rods on wooden dissolving 
tanks, cast fittings on rubber hose, bodies 
on rubber diaphragm valves, and for pipe 
lines under such flow conditions as five 
gallons per minute through a one-inch pipe 
at 165 deg. Fahr., or one gallon per minute 
through a half-inch pipe. Monel is also 
used for the construction of alum solution 
meters and for pails and solution transfer 
tanks. 

Lead is used commonly for such purposes 
as tank linings, pipe lines, fittings and 
valves. 

Somewhat related services include the use 
of Monel for starch tanks and for color 
dissolving tanks and color lines. Likewise, 
Monel is used for size troughs. 

Along the same lines is the use of nickel 
clad steel for the mixers employed in the 
preparation of clay filler for high grade 
magazine stock. 

There is no single combination of prop- 
erties that answers all requirements for bars 
in beaters or jordan engines. 

There does not appear to have been any 
considerable use of corrosion resisting ma- 
terials in beaters, except in connection with 
the manufacture of fine writing papers 
where phosphor bronze, aluminum bronze 
and nickel aluminum bronze are used com- 
monly. There also have been some installa- 
tions of special stainless steels, such as the 
type containing about 20 per cent nickel 
and 8 per cent chromium. 

Experience with bars in jordans operating 
on rough or harsh kraft stock indicates that 
the hardness of the bars should be some- 
thing over 225 Brinell in order to avoid the 
development of the “feather edge” which 
has been observed in softer materials. The 
required hardness is provided by stainless 
steel and Monel which are available in a 
range of hardnesses that exceeds the mini- 
mum 225 Brinell required. 

Monel fillings have given service for as 
long as fourteen years and the intervals be- 
tween chippings are often longer than with 
other materials. 

Where thorough hydration is required, as 
in the manufacture of glassine type papers, 
Monel jordan fillings in both the plug and 
shell have been especially successful. In 
such service, Monel bars in the plug have 
been combined satisfactorily with phosphor 
bronze in the shell. 

Although a considerable effort is being 
made to develop more durable alloys for 
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PRECISION DRYER FELTS 
that pay BIG Dividends 
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veer dryer felt made by Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills pays its user big divi- 
dends. Dividends in finer paper . . . dividends resulting from lower maintenance costs and 
lower steam consumption and those which arise from the economies of longer life. 

If a single weave felt suits your requirements best, choose MT. VERNON EXTRA. For 
heavier duty felts in triple weave, choose RICHLAND TRIPLEX all cotton, or choose RICHLAND 
TRIPLEX Asbestos if length of life is the specification that tops your list. 

For real economy, you'll just naturally choose WOODBERRY 887, our new patented re- 
inforced felt which is winning such wide acclaim in every branch of the paper industry. 

All are precision felts because they are woven to rigid standards of tolerance. Specify 


any one of these four brands. They all pay big dryer felt dividends. 


VERNON-WOODBERRY MILLS, INC. 
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fourdrinier wires, brass and phosphor bronze 
continue to be the standard materials. 
However, the search for more durable alloys 
continues and it is probable that some new 
alloys will be introduced in this application 
in the future. 

During the past few years there has been 
a considerable increase in the use of such 
corrosion resisting alloys as Monel, stainless 
steel, silicon bronzes and copper for save-all 
trays and spouts used to collect white water. 
Stainless steel has been chosen for similar 
equipment, especially where the stock con- 
tains sulphurous acid. 

There has been a similar use of corrosion 
resisting materials for the fabrication of 
relatively light weight suction boxes by 
welding. 

Although it would appear that non- 
metallic materials are favored for suction 
box covers, there has been some use of 
corrosion resisting metals and alloys for this 
purpose. A number of materials have been 
used, including cast bronze, chromium 
plated bronze, stainless steel, and Monel. 

Several materials are used for table rolls, 
including brass, aluminum, Monel and occa- 
sionally stainless steel. It has been com- 
mon practice to cover aluminum table rolls 
with Micarta or similar materials. 

Monel and stainless steel being stiffer 
than the copper base alloys have an advan- 
tage, especially on wide and high speed 
machines, since for the same weight and 
span, they deflect less. 

Chromium plating is being used for such 
applications as press rolls and also for fin- 
ishing dryer rolls fabricated from steel plate 
by welding. Nickel plating also is being 
used, especially abroad, for dryer rolls, wire 
rolls and felt rolls. 

Lead applied as sprayed coating is being 
used to protect the framework of four- 
drinier machines. 

For many purposes it is desirable that 
doctor blades be resistant to corrosion. The 
most commonly used corrosion resisting al- 
loys are brass phosphor bronze, silicon 
bronze, hardened stainless steels, austenitic 

«chromium nickel stainless steels, Monel and 
“K" Monel. Each materiai has special 
merit for specific purposes. 

Cold rolled Monel has been found to be 
especially satisfactory for use on calender 
rolls. ‘KK’ Monel makes an excellent wet 
creping doctor. Tests have indicated that 
phosphor bronze is the most satisfactory 
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alloy for doctor blades operating on either 
wet or dry Monel covered rolls. 

With proper care in the mill, chromium 
plating has proven to be an effective solu- 
tion to the problem of rusting and pitting 
of wet calender rolls. The chromium plated 
rolls give a good finish and are very easy 
to clean. 

Monel is used commonly for wire cloth 
in water filters and also has been used for 
the troughs in which impurities precipitated 
from the water are carried to the sewers. 

Monel covered rolls have been found to 
be very satisfactory for the chilling of wax 
coated paper. 

Several mills are recovering “‘tall oil” 
(fatty acids) from black liquor. Inconel 
has been found to be especially resistant 
to these fatty acids and has been adopted 
for such equipment as heater tubes, stills 
and entrainment separators. Pure nickel 
has been employed for the lining of heaters 
and stills in refining processes where an 
organic solvent is used. 

Investigators have found also that the 
stainless steel containing about 18 per cent 
chromium, 8 per cent nickel and 3 per cent 
molybdenum possesses useful resistance to 
corrosion by these fatty acids. 

Most steam turbines are equipped with 
condensers to handle whatever steam is not 
used for process heating. The tubes in 
these condensers are made of Muntz metal, 
yellow brass. Admiralty brass, red brass, 
aluminum brass or a copper nickel alloy 
containing 70 per cent copper and 30 per 
cent nickel. The last named alloy is used 
where the character of the water supply and 
the conditions of operation of the condenser 
are such that the more common brasses are 
not adequate. 


Acknowledgment — The author wishes to 
acknowledge the assistance in preparing this 
paper given him by his associates, and especially 
Mr. T. E. Lagerstrom. 


Efficient Water Removal 
With Rubber Covered Rolls 


W. E. BROWN, Sales Manager, Mechanical 
Roll Division 
American Wringer Company. Inc. 


Rolls used to press water from the sheet 
should receive the serious consideration of 
the mill as to their body construction, walls 
and densities of rubber, crown, weighting, 
and condition of the rubber surface. 


Properly constructed roll bodies, made to 
withstand heavy pressure with the least pos- 
sible deflection, may cost you more than 
those of poorer construction, but will serve 
you far better in uniform water removal. 
From the angle of rubber coverings alone, 
it would pay to invest in the best construc- 
tion possible regardless of cost. 

Many of the press roll bodies now in use, 
especially those on older machines, have by 
their long use and frequent re-coverings 
lost considerable in strength and rigidness. 
A large percentage of these could be re- 
placed by the modern anti-deflecting type. 
Machine speeds, with heavier weighting, 
have further antiquated many press roll 
bodies. Your machinery builder can help 
you greatly in solving this problem. 

In my opinion, an adequate shell body 
with the minimum of crown and correct 
contour will aid materially in better water 
removal. 

It has been stated on good authority that 
it is excellent practice to apportion the 
total crown on any press section to both the 
top and bottom rolls, proportional to their 
diameters. By this means, it is argued, the 
surface of both top and bottom rolls will 
run at exactly the same speed at all points 
across the roll surface. It is claimed where 
the bottom roll carries all or most of the 
crown that there is a surface slippage 
towards both ends, causing wear on the 
felts at these points as well as other adverse 
results. 

Many factors modify the hardness or 
density best suited to your particular con- 
ditions. Felt life and crush are among 
these. 

It is evident that if a roll requires, say 
.035 crown, to extract water uniformly 
across the sheet, it will not do this as satis- 
factorily when this crown is lowered by 
wear. The re-establishment of crowns at 
frequent intervals would seem important. 
No doubt you do this, but if you do not, 
it is recommended as good practice. 

The introduction of the suction press into 
many paper mills was delayed due to the 
tendency of bare bronze suction rolls to 
shadow mark. Rubber covering these rolls 
has made possible their use on all classes 
of paper. In operating rubber covered suc- 
tion press rolls it is important to give seri- 
ous attention to weighting. Pressure must 
be evenly applied and crowns, if any, prop- 
erly contoured: Don’t overweight; and 
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PROFIT IS HUMAN 


Knowledge and Skill, working to intelligent 
Standards, which luckily it takes no money to 
buy. For Profit without Investment, write: 


ARTHUR B. GREEN, Engineer in Paper Making 
284 Harris Avenue Needham, Massachusetts 














FOR SALE—One single motor drive, 250 volts, D.C., 100 
H.P., variable voltage, 300 to 900 R.P.M., motor complete with 
controls, Synchronous motor (440 volts) generator set. Installed 
in 1932. Details and list of other motors and equipment sent on 
request. Address Box 297, Fritz Publications, Inc. 









Write today for new 192-page Darnell 
os | Caster and Wheel Manual — it points the 
+ ; way to greater savings and 

b ~ increased efficiency. 


DARNELL Dwr 
Casters & Wheels Ee . . 
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IN STOCK-IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


When you need steel of any kind, a single bar or a carload, 
order from the nearest Ryerson plant. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philedelphia, Jersey City. 

















Shafting Welding Rods Alloy Steel 
Tubing Solder Tool Steel 
Boiler Fittings Stainless Steel 
Concrete Babbitt Metal Safety Tread 
Reinforcing 
Write for the Ryerson Stock List. 









. . as a characteristic of a paper maker's felt will, not only 
























add to the life of felt, but saves time lost on the machine 
due to excessive shut downs for washing. Specify 


EXCELSIOR FELTS 


and minimize this trouble. Made by the Knox Woolen Co., 
of Camden, Maine, since 1864. 





be careful not to over lubricate the bearings. 

The Pusey & Jones Plastometer is the 
standard instrument accepted by all rubber 
companies for the measurement of density 
of rubber. A variation of five points on 
the plastometer would not show on some 
instruments. Bear this in mind when you 
try to check the roll you receive from the 
rubber company against what you ordered. 

The normal temperature for testing rub- 
ber for density should be, in my opinion, 
about 70 deg. Fahr. It is not sufficient to 
let the roll remain in a room temperature 
of 70 deg. Fahr. for a certain number of 
hours, unless it has brought the rubber 
temperature itself to 70 deg. Fahr. 

Another thing that affects plastometer 
readings is the thickness of the rubber 
cover. A new rubber cover of 1 in. thick- 
ness, of exactly the same rubber compound, 
may test slightly softer than a %-in. or 
Y,-in. thickness. When ordering rolls by 
plastometer, give your rubber company the 
readings you desire. If you must refer to 
the old cover, state “same density as rubber 
was when it was new.” 

Rubber rolls are abused many times in 
operation. Weighting and adjustment of 
weights on your levers needs careful check- 
ing. Care in removing the weights from 
both levers at the same time during breaks 
is important. Don’t overweight. Under 
modern chemical control the resistance of 
rubber to fatigue has been greatly improved, 
but it is still possible to destroy or shorten 
its life by overweighting. 

Kerosene oil which is used in some mills 
as a foam killer or for other purposes about 
a paper machine is a deadly enemy of 
rubber. If you must use kerosene, wash 
your rubber roll at least once a week with 
strong soap and water and rinse thoroughly. 

Store rolls where they will not freeze. 
Rubber freezes at the same temperature as 
water. Freezing will definitely injure rub- 
ber. Store in a cool, damp, dark place and 
keep away from heat. 


The Dryer Felt 
CHARLES K. DILLINGHAM, Textile Engineer 
William L. Barrell Co. 


The first dryer felts were of wool, simply 
an adaptation of the wet felts which had 
been in use for some time. There are 
records of dryer felt patents for the first 
time in England in 1853, and in America 
in 1858. A few years later, the first cotton 
dryer felts (single-ply construction) made 
their appearance and by the early eighties 
had practically supplanted wool dryer felts. 

Increases in speeds and temperatures, and 
changes in types of paper and finishes, in- 
creased the difficulties inherent in felts of 
single ply construction; namely, roping, 
wrinkling and creasing, and variable tension 
and stretch. To overcome these difficulties, 
the double felt was produced shortly before 
the turn of the century, and it is modifica- 
tions of this type of felt, regardless of its 
materials, which is in general use today. 

The dryer felt acts first of all as a carrier 
for paper, holding the soft wet pulp as 
nearly flat and tight against the drying cylin- 
ders as possible without tearing, so that 
every part of the paper is brought into 
uniformly intimate contact with the heated 
surface. It then aids in the rapid with- 
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drawal of the moisture uniformly from the 
whole sheet, not so rapidly as to glaze or 
cockle the paper, but by such successive 
stages as may be prescribed for the par- 
ticular type of paper, this withdrawal of 
the moisture being accomplished by absorp- 
tion, by permitting passage of water vapor 
through felt, and by allowing the rapid 
transfer of so much heat through the felt 
as will insure the quick dispersion of the 
water vapor. 

A dryer felt should be strong, flexible, 
elastic, resilient, and have a smooth surface 
next to the paper. It also should be ab- 
sorbent and porous. The absorbency should 
be limited in a good dryer felt to the 
amount that the felt can give off under 
normal conditions. Otherwise, a felt whose 
absorbency is greater than its ability to give 
off will run wet eventually, or necessitate 
an excessive amount of heat to dry the felt 
itself. 

It is very important for a felt to have 
porosity to a high degree so that by means 
of its pores it can readily pass through its 
structure the water coming from the paper, 
either as moisture or steam vapor caused 
by the heat of the dryer. A dryer felt 
possessing a high porosity as its only fea- 
ture, however, is not necessarily a good felt. 
It would be possible, though probably not 
practical, to manufacture a very thick felt 
with a very high porosity, which would not 
dry the paper as well as a thinner felt with 
somewhat lower porosity. 

Obviously, what is really needed is for 
the heat from the dryers to pass rapidly 
and uniformly through the whole sheet of 
paper, through the felt and out into the air 
beyond, aiding not only in the circulation 
of air away from the felt, but carrying more 
moisture per cubic foot than cold air could. 

A thin porous dryer felt, but one not thin 
enough to cause other mechanical troubles, 
insures a rapid, uniform heat transference 
from the dryer out through the paper. The 
easier the movement of the heat through 
the paper and dryer felt carrying with it the 
moisture to be dried out of the paper, the 
less back pressure or steam temperature 
necessary to accomplish it. 


Management and Control 
ARTHUR B. GREEN 


In a number of mills there are staffs 
of young technical men making tests of the 
stock and tests of the paper at the dry end 
of the machine, and making reports which 
are intended to show when the stock or 
the paper runs off standard. That attack 
on the problem often passes as a form of 
technical control, and actually provides in 
those mills about all the information that 
the management can give the men to guide 
them in their work, hour by hour through 
the day. That attack on the problem is too 
late in point of time. There is nothing in it 
that the operating workman can use in 
advance. 

The type of control that specifies before- 
hand what is desired of the workman dis- 
plays in plain sight the complete informa- 
tion about the stock continuously while he 
has it to work on, and shows him exactly 
what is happening to the stock under the 
work that he gives it. 

Whether the job includes beaters or not, 





before the operator can have any idea about 
the condition of his stock, he must know 
that the stock density is right. Where beat. 
ers form the first step in papermaking, this 
matter of getting the furnish right is often 
translated into evening out the stock density 
variations after the stock has left the beaters, 
by means of some kind of consistency regu- 
lator. It may look cheaper to have one con- 
sistency regulator in the line than to have 
a separate indicator on each beater to furnish 
by; but actually it is far more expensive. 

When beaters are not the starting point 
of papermaking, density is a matter for 
a continuous regulator, placed at the right 
point in the line, and working either in 
a flow box or in a closed slush line running 
under pressure. But whether this regulation 
takes place in a beater of in a slush line, 
the allowable degree of error is the same. 
Instead of allowing the stock to vary in 
density by a margin of twenty or thirty per 
cent, it must run within a margin of five 
per cent. Under normally good mill condi- 
tions, it is just as easy to hold it within 
a margin of two per cent. 

In the case of beaters and jordans alike, 
it is possible to show the operator a lot 
of information about his machine, and still 
keep him in the dark about the condition 
of his stock. 

The job of making uniform paper, there- 
fore, works out to a job, not of using uni- 
form treatment mechanically, but of varying 
the mechanical treatment. Before a uniform 
stock can reach the paper machine, some- 
thing has to be done and done right to com- 
pensate for the variables that show in the 
raw stock. Stock preparation is a compen- 
satory, and not a uniform process. If human 
labor in the beater room is going to follow 
specification, what the beaterman has to see 
as he goes along is the exact papermaking 
condition of his stock, and the thing to show 
him that must be a gauge of the stock, 
not a gauge of the equipment. It must 
show the operator, the minute the stock 
comes under treatment, just what its charac- 
teristics are, because the operator has to 
catch them and compensate for them while 
the stock is going through, or it will be 
too late. 

If the beaterman handles the beater so 
that he repeats the beating curve as shown 
by stock fluidity, he uses his roll differently 
from time to time, but he comes out with 
uniform stock. If he handles his jordan 
to make a uniform change in fluidity across 
the jordan, he handles the jordan differently 
from time to time, but he comes out with 
a uniformly refined stock. If the laboratory 
measures the freeness, burst, fold, tear, 
tensile, shrinkage, pliability, bulk, formation 
over a long enough period to justify a con- 
clusion, the data shows that stock so handled 
leaves the beater room more nearly uniform 
in papermaking qualities than can be at- 
tained by any other known method of treat- 
ment. 

* 


>>D President L. J. Belnap of the 
Consolidated Paper Corporation and 
the St. Maurice Valley Paper Company 
was honored June 5 by his alma mater, 
the University of Nebraska. Mr. Belnap 
received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Engineering. 
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For Paper Knives, Doctor Blades, 
Slitter Knives Flat, Bevel 
and Circular Grinding 


Established performance, 
proven resuits, which provide 
notably higher quality in keen 
edge grinding, in addition to 
increasing the output at less ex- 
pense,—saving in knife, grinding wheel and machine costs, 
make a service which should not be passed by without ex- 
amination even though other known operations are consid- 
ered satisfactory. 

These operations do concern operating costs as well as 
the quality of the output. And if these latest developments 
merit your examination you are not true to your business 
responsibilities if you do not at least inquire. 


Free catalogue of recent advances on request to the 
pioneers in the industry. 








Consider COVEL-HANCHETT GRINDERS 


The most widely used grinder for 
paper knives and doctor blades 


COVEL-HANCHETT CO. 
Big Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A. 











WAUSAU ~ WISCONSIN. 
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NO Pipe Line Connections in 
the New Murray 
KNOT DRILL 












Operates on 


abe A new idea in Knot Drill de- 
of oil drives sign and construction that com- 
one on bines all of the desirable features 
poosaian of a mechanical, water, air, or 


steam driven drill and with new 
features not found heretofore in 
any machine of this type. This 
new Knot Drill is flexible in oper- 
ation and instantly adjusted to 
the top working speed of the 
operator. It is 
faster; self- 
contained; 
simple in con- 
struction; adjustable as to 
speed; and positive in 
action. This new drill is 
sturdily constructed, built 
for service, and will re- 
duce cleaning costs while 
increasing efficiency and pro- 
duction. Write for complete 
details. 











HOUSANDS of men in industrial plants, mines 
and mills all over the country are doing just 


what this man is doing. They are cutting costs by re- 
pairing conveyor belts with Flexco HD Rip Plates. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FOLDER W RB P that shows how 
easy it is to repair rips, to strengthen soft spots and 
to put in patches by using Flexco HD rip plates. The 
folder also shows how to make tight butt joints in 
both conveyor and elevator belts with 

Flexco HD Belt Fasteners. These fast- pian 
eners are made in five sizes. Furnished 

in special analysis steel for general use  Flexco HD 
and in various alloys to meet special Rip Plate 


conditions. t 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4606 Lexington St., Chicago, Ill. 


7a (ee) Ei 3 ® BELT FASTENERS 
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ITALIAN NEWS 
Pomilio Process 


The Pomilio chlorine gas a 
for the commercial production of paper 
pulp has undergone rapid development 
in Italy and many mills are using the 
process. Most recent plant to employ 
it is ‘that of the Sindacato Cellulosa 
Pomilio, which company also has the 
right to sell machinery and apparatus 
for the process abroad. 

Countries, other than Italy, also use 
the Pomilio process. These are, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Brazil, Australia, France, 
Spain, the Philippines, and South 
Africa. An extensive discussion of the 
Pomilio process by the inventor, Um- 
berto Pomilio, was translated especial- 
ly for Paper Industry readers as far 
back as 1923 (cf. The Paper Industry, 
p- 1670, March, 1923). 


Corn Straw Cellulose 

Owing to the impossibility of using 
wood for cellulose, most of the Italian 
producers resort to corn straw. In 
late years, however, Italian technicians 
and research men have devoted them- 
selves to the task of seeking more and 
more domestic materials from which 
cellulose can be obtained. Most prom- 
inent among organizations in Italy 
which have done much research along 
these lines are the Cartiera di Romag- 
nano Sesia and the chemical labora- 
tories of Serravalle Sesia of the Cartiera 
Italiana. An idea of the development 
of cellulose production may be had by 
quoting some figures. In 1934, there 
were only 8,200 tons produced, while 
in 1938 the total production reached 
40,634 tons. In 1932, a greater por- 
tion of the production was obtaiged 
from foreign raw materials, but in 
1938 Italy produced 15,000 tons from 
domestic raw materials. 

* 


>>> THE HISTORIC LEIPZIG 
FAIR will hold its 1,982nd session 
this year from August 27 to 31. Some 
6,000 firms from twenty-five countries 
will display their standard wares and 
newest items. It is reported that over 
150,000 business men from seventy- 
‘four countries will attend. 
* 


>>» VARIOUS SCHEMES WHICH 
HAVE BEEN ADVANCED IN 
JAPAN during the past few years for 
the production of pulp from materials 
other than wood have had disappoint- 
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UTHER COUNTRIES 





ing results, according to trade reports. 
Up to the end of the first quarter of 
1939 there were about 21 concerns 
organized to produce pulp from such 
materials as reeds, bean stalks, straw, 
seaweed, etc., but only 8 concerns have 
been successful in producing a finished 
product beyond the experimental stage. 


o 


>>> SEVEN NEW PULP PLANTS 
are to be erected in Poland shortly, it 
was reported recently in a Polish jour- 
nal. Two of the new plants will pro- 
duce viscose pulp and the remainder 
will produce paper pulp. It is hoped 
to increase the present cellulose out- 
put by 60 per cent. 


* 


>>» THE NEW PAPER MILL lo- 
cated at Barranquilla, Colombia, is now 
in operation, it was reported recently. 
The mill, which is equipped to turn 
out both paper and board, will have an 
annual production of 15 metric tons 
per 24-hour day. Wrapping paper only 
will be manufactured at present. 


* 


>>> THE RECENTLY FORMED 
Straw Products, Ltd., intends to estab- 
lish a mill in Bhopal State, India, it 
was reported recently. The company is 
primarily interested in acquiring mills, 
works, machinery and other movable 
and immovable properties connected 
with the manufacture of strawboard, 
pasteboard, etc. 


>>> THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PAPER MILL at Geduld is getting 
underway rapidly according to an 
article which appeared in the Johannes- 
burg Sunday Times. When completed 
the mill will produce about 12 tons of 
wood pulp and some 25 tons of straw 
pulp cit. This will be used in the 
production of about 40 tons of paper 
and 5 or 6 tons of paperboard. 


Sd 


>>> NEWSPRINT WILL BE PRO- 
DUCED IN TASMANIA by Septem- 
ber, 1940, according to news dis- 
patches from that country. According 
to World Machinery News, the first 
papermaking machine for newsprint 
has been ordered from the English firm 
of Walmsley (Bury), Ltd., of Bury, 
Lancashire. The capacity of the ma- 
chine is rated at 27,008 tons a year. 





>>> CLAIMED BY JAPAN to be 
“highly satisfactory” is a new paper 
medical gauze which is designed to re- 
place cotton gauze at a price one-tenth 
of that of the cotton article. Termed 
“wool paper,” the gauze is said to con- 
tain fiber finer than that of cotton 


gauze and has greater absorptive 
properties. This paper gauze is 
not applied directly to wounds, but is 
used with a base of one layer of cot- 


ton gauze. 
4 


>>> THE MEALVEN MECHAN- 
ICAL PULP MILL at Ornskoldsvik, 
Sweden, has been rebuilt and modern- 
ized extensively, it has been reported. 
Capacity of the mill has been expanded 
from 55,000 to 70,000 metric tons per 


year. 
+ 


A patent for a method of manufac- 
turing paper pulp from cocoanuts was 
issued recently to a research scholar in 
Ceylon. From an item in the British 
World’s Paper Trade Review it is 
learned that the process may be divided 
broadly into three stages: 1) separa- 
tion of the non-fibrous powdery mat- 
ter from the fibrous matter of the 
husk; 2) purification of the fibrous 
matter from all soluble coloring matter 
physically adhering to it, and 3) pulp- 
ing of the fibrous matter in a suitable 
digester with chemicals at a specific 
range of temperature. The rest of the 
procedure is similar to that existing 
in ordinary pulp mills, says the item. 

It is claimed that the new process 
has eliminated two previous faults of 
pulp made from cocoanuts. Prior to 
this process, a highly-discolored, non- 
fibrous pulp was usually the result of 
early experiments. Also, the temper- 
ature chosen by previous workers was 
that normally employed for the pro- 
duction of pulp from grasses, jute, 
hemp and bamboo. By the new proc- 
ess, the husk is separable by mechan- 
ical and chemical means into three 
primary fractions—fibrous matter, non- 
fibrous powdery substance, and a sol- 
uble mixture of tannin and phenolic 
compounds. It was found that the 
first component could produce good 
pulp; says the item, when thoroughly 
reed from the third component. 
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BURT Monovent 


Continuous Ridge VENTILATOR 


BIG 


CAPACITY 
AT LOW COST 


Where a large volume of air is required to be con- 
tinuously moved out of a building, Monovent gives 
more ventilation for the money than any other type— 
one-third less cost than unit ventilators of the same 
capacity. Fits any type, any pitch of roof, is easily 
installed. Presents neater appearance. Available in 
all materials. Burt Engineers are glad to help you 
estimate and draw plans. Send for catalogs. 


eS re 


THE BURT MFG. CO. 


Roof Ventilators « Oil Filters * Exhaust Heads 


960 So. High St. Akron, Ohio 
RIALS ie SAA ANE 


ELECTRICAL & POWER EQUIPMENT 


2—3150 KVA Allis Chalmers turbo generator sets, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2300 volts, 
3600 RPM, 140-250 Ibs. steam pressure, with surface condensers. 

1—625 KVA Allis Chalmers low pressure turbo peer a ae phase, 60 cycle, 
480/240 volts, 3600 + 4 Ibs. abs. or 150 Ib. essure, condensing 

1—750 KVA_ Crocker 3 phase, 60 cycle, 480 0 “vallt, 600 RPM, 
bearing yy for ante drive, with — 
—25 KW to 600 KW 250 volt DC synchronous motor generator sets. 

1180 HP G. E. 3 phase, 60 cycle, 0/440 volt, 360 RPM synchronous motor. 
—125 HP Allis Chalmers 230 volt, 300/360 RPM DC motor. 

Send For New Illustrated Stock List 


CHICAGO ELECTRIC CO. 1324 W. 22nd St., Chicago, III. 
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GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 
Consultation—Reports— Valuations — Estimates — Paper 
and Pulp Mills —Hydro-Electric and Steam Power 
Plants—Plans and Specifications 


apepopemmnnmcr ur snrer etamrnroen cn mrecrrapet gutter io 
WATERBURY FELTS 





Are Made By 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
ORISKANY, NEW YORK 
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The MORRIS 


HYDRAULIC COLUMN 


News of interest to Centrifugal Pump Users 
SEER GIR 8 a RRR RIS A A AT a aT 








A “‘material’’ consideration . .. . 


Each Morris pump is especially designed and built, not 
only for its individual operating conditions, but further, to 
include selection of metals and proportions of parts that 
will be correctly suited to the material to be pumped. 
Whether you wish to handle thick stock, thin stock, chemi- 
cals, white water, or clear liquids, Morris can offer a design 
that has amply demonstrated long maintenance efficiency 
and low upkeep expense. Bulletin 166 describing Morris 
Pumps for pulp and paper mills will be sent on request. 








a i ene 


The mathematics of Morris installations usually involves 
addition and frequently multiplication. Which, speaking 
more plainly, simply means that after trying one Morris 
Centrifugal Pump, plant engineers come back to Morris 
when they need more. Examples: one paper company in- 
stalled a Morris Pump some years ago. They now have 
several hundred. Another mill engineer, after trying out a 
Morris Pump on a specially difficult service, subsequently 
asked for Morris Pumps for all other requirements. The 
reasons? You will find them in Morris Bulletin 166 which 
is awaiting your request. 





For authoritative recommendations on any pumping prob- 
lem, write to Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, 
N. Y. Export Office: 30 Church Street, New York. 
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Wisconsin Valley 
Safely Conference 


>>> THE NINTH ANNUAL Wis- 
consin Valley Safety Conference, held 
at Wausau, Wisconsin, on June 8, was 
the largest in the history of the con- 
ference, with the Paper and Pulp Sec- 
tion leading in attendance. Participa- 
tion on the part of numerous represen- 
tatives from the paper and pulp indus- 
try aided in making a successful con- 
ference. 

F. W. Braun, vice president of the 
Employers Mutuals and chairman of 
the Statistics Committee of the Paper 
and Pulp Section of the National 
Safety Council, acted as general chair- 
man. Vice chairman was Clayton 
Braatz, Marathon Paper Mills Com- 
pany, who is also secretary and pro- 
gtam committee chairman of the Paper 
and Pulp Section of the National 
Safety Council. 

The morning session of the confer- 
ence was devoted to a panel discussion 
“The Accident Prone Employee’’ led 
by E. D. Stoetzel, director of industrial 
relations for the Marathon Paper Mills 
Company. Out of the ten representa- 
tives on the panel in addition to Mr. 
Stoetzel, four were employees of the 
Marathon Paper Mills Company. 


>>> The panel discussion type of 
program was an innovation as far as 
the morning session of the conference 
was concerned, and it proved to be 
extremely successful. The subject was 
sufficiently controversial to allow for a 
spirited discussion between the mem- 


bers of the panel, representing dif- 
ferent phases in industry—manage- 
ment, foremen, hourly paid employees, 
and the Industrial Commission. 

The afternoon meeting in the con- 
ference was composed of five sections. 
The first feature’on the Paper and Pulp 
Section program was a talk by Ray 
Richards, vice president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers. In his dis- 
cussion “The Employees Part in a 
Safety Program” he spoke as an em- 
ployee representative, urging each indi- 
vidual to assume definite responsibility 
toward the prevention of accidents to 
himself and to his fellow workmen. 
“If every worker stopped to wonder 
when he punched his card in the morn- 
ing whether his feet would be under 
the supper table that evening, or if he 
would be served in a hospital bed, he 
might be more careful about following 
safety principles,” stated Mr. Richards. 

The second subject “Prevention and 
Treatment of Eye Injuries in a Paper 
Mill” was given by Dr. O. M. Wilson, 
one of Wausau’s leading eye specialists. 
Dr. Wilson urged the consistent use 
of screens, goggles, and attendance at 
safety meetings as means of avoiding 
costly eye injuries. He illustrated his 
talk with a series of slides and showed 
the audience the various types of pro- 
tective equipment. 

Discussion on these two papers was 
lead by J. J. Plzak of the Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Company. 





>>> The chairman of the Paper and 
Pulp Section was Clayton Braatz; co- 
chairman was Arnold Wachs, of the 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company. 

The evening session was attended by 


over 600 people. Lieutenant F. M. 
Kreml, noted Evanston, Illinois, police 
educator, and speaker of the evening, 
told the audience that public support 
of, and demand for, thorough and 
fairly administrated law enforcement 
by police prosecutors and judges was 
necessary to reduce traffic accidents. 
“One of the most hazardous things we 
do is to operate a motor vehicle. Sound 
traffic law enforcement is one of the 
best ways to combat this hazard and 
everywhere this is done, the accident 
rate comes down,” Lieutenant Kreml 
claimed, criticizing sharply efforts made 
by seekers of special privilege who 
undermine respect for law and lessen 
the success of accident reduction. 
The 1940 conference was awarded 
to Wisconsin Rapids and will be led 
by J. J. Plzak, as general chairman. 


Sd 


SAFETY DAY AT 
KIMBERLY-CLARK 


Under a large circus tent, over 1,000 
employees of the Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration and their families took part in 
the second annual Safety Day program 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, 
June 14, at Lakeview Mill Park in 
Neenah, Wisconsin. The affair was 
sponsored by the Lakeview-Badger, 
Globe-Kimflex and Atlas-Kimlark or- 
ganizations. The afternoon program 
was presided over by E. A. Page, per- 
sonnel superintendent, Atlas Mill, and 
William Kellett, manager of the Lake- 
view Mill, directed the evening events. 
Red Cross certificates were awarded to 
thirty employees who completed the 
Red Cross first aid course and prizes for 
safety booths and other honors were 
announced. A band concert and other 
musical selections were given at both 
sessions and inspections of the various 
displays kept the crowd entertained as 
well as safety conscious. 





re: 
Wilson. who spoke on 
part of 


the employees in safety. 
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F. J. Sensenbrenner, president of 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, was a fea- 
tured speaker at the evening session. 
In his opinion, the deplorable business 
condition that the country finds itself 
in is an outgrowth of fear. Stating that 
Kimberly-Clark is an exception, he 

inted out that industries generally 
refrain from expanding or improving 
their equipment because of fear of 
forthcoming legislation or the possibil- 
ity of it. The corporation head said that 
he believed that Kimberly-Clark em- 
ployees did not realize the business con- 
dition of the country that their corpo- 
ration was an — that during the 
past six years they have operated at 100 

r cent and during the past four 
months at 105 per cent. Much of the 
credit for the continuance of the cor- 
poration’s high rate of production is 
attributed to the co-operative relation- 
| existing between the management 
and the employees of Kimberly-Clark, 
the president said. 

Ernst Mahler, vice president of the 
corporation, in a talk during the after- 
noon, also pointed out the peaceful and 
friendly relationship between employ- 
ers and employees as a major factor in 
the company’s ability to partially escape 
the depression. Safety has also been an 
integral factor in the production efh- 
ciency. Other talks were given by 
William C. Knoelk, Chairman of the 
Milwaukee Safety Commission, and 
R. A. Hayward, president of the Kala- 
mazoo Vegetable Parchment Company. 

Prize winning booths from the Ni- 
agara Safety Day were on display, as 

were exhibits by the Wisconsin High- 
way Commission, the International 
Shoe Company, and the local post of 
the American Legion. 

Gold medal pins for twenty-five 
years of continuous service with the 
company without an accident were 
awarded to George Roll, Alfred Doran, 





Leo Sodolski, and Valentine Strobl. 
The awards were made by C. A. Four- 
ness, assistant general superintendent of 
Kimberly-Clark. 


>>> JUST ONE DAY BEFORE 
THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR-LONG 
SAFETY CONTEST, a perfect record 
that had stretched over 20-days came 
to an end for the upper mill of the 
Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company at 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin, when Archie 
Alger, a machine tender, was struck by 
a falling ladder. The iron ladder, which 
was mounted on a supercalender, struck 
the workman on the side of the head 
causing a slight concussion. 
a 


The paper industry safety contest 
closed with the June scores and final 
results will be shown in the next issue 
of THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
Worp. The National Safety Council 
has requested that all recapitulation 
forms—one for each unit in the con- 
test—be mailed before July 20 and it 
is pointed out that the form provides 
for the June record so that it is un- 
necessary to make the June report on 
the “Contest Report” form. 

The Council has also requested that 
if the recapitulated report differs from 
the monthly reports previously sent in, 
it should be explained under “Addi- 
tional Information” on the form. If 
any changes may be likely later, due, 
for example, to awaiting a decision on 
a questionable injury from a compen- 
sation board, this must be noted on the 
report. Only records covering the en- 
tire twelve months of the contest will 
be ranked in the final scores. A sup- 
ply of forms will be mailed for use in 
the new 1939-40 competition. Key 
numbers will be the same in the new 
contest. 





The Paper Industry Safety Contest 


July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939 
Out of 162 mills reporting for May, 13 have perfect record 























PERFECT SCORES 
7 Division |—Pulp and Paper Mills 
PARTICIPANT MILL LOCATION 
GROUPS A, B and C (None perfect) 
GROUP D 
Spaulding Fibre Company, Inc. Milton New Hamphsire 
American Writing Paper Corp. Mt. Tom Division Holyoke, Mass. 
United States roo Company North Kansas City Missouri 
Hollingsworth & itney Co. Aroostook & Cobbossee Mills Gardiner, Me. 
Rogers Fibre Company, Inc. Fibreboard Mill—Div. I Bar Mills, Me. 
ration Nashville Tennessee 
Central Fibre Products Company Vincennes Indiana 
Central Fibre Products Company Mt. Carmel Illinois 
Hi & Whitney Co. Abenaauis Mill Madison, Me. 
8 Fibre Company, Inc. Hayes Plant N. Rochester, N. H 
Division 11—Paper and Board Re-Manufacturing 
The Container Company Van Wert Ohio 
Gaylord Container Corp. ! Texas 
Bay West Paper Company Green Bay Wisconsin 
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SWITCH TO NAYLOR 
Vibration-Proof PIPE 


Why let vibrating pipe give you the 
jitters? Naylor is the one light- 
weight pipe built to absorb vibra- 
tion and shock loads—thanks to 
its exclusive Lockseam Spiralweld 
structure which acts as a continu- 
ous expansion joint. You also get 
greater flexibility, safety and econ- 
omy. Sizes 4" to 30" in diameter 
with all type fittings and connec- 
tions. Complete fabrication service. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 37 


yn ae On 
PIPE COMPANY 


STREET 
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CRYSTAL TISSUE 
COMPANY ELECTS 
NEW OFFICERS 


The Crystal Tissue Company of 
Middletown, Ohio, has a new line-up 
of officers since a meeting of the board 
of directors on June 13. The recent 
death of Zeiber W. Ranck, president 


PEROUNALS 





known as one of the most capable 
women in the paper industry and is 
active in the Business and Professional 
Women's Club. 

Mr. Long, who started with the 
company in 1920, has been purchasing 
agent for the past fifteen years. Since 
1935 he has been vice president of 
the Crystal Waxing Company. Mr. 





E. E. Grant 


of the company since 1920, necessi- 
tated this move which resulted in the 
election of Er E. Grant, vice president, 
as president; Miss E. A. Cahill, as 
secretary and treasurer; L. J. Long, 
as executive vice president and general 
manager ; H. H. Harrison as vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing and 
V. H. Larsen as vice president in 
charge of sales. At the same meeting, 
John J. Cahill was appointed assistant 
sales manager. 

Mr. Grant became associated with 
the Crystal Tissue Company in 1921, 
having started work in the mill in 
September of that year. He later be- 
came head of the cost department and 
= department and was a 
eader in safety work. In 1935 he was 
_ elected vice president, which post he 
has held until his recent election. 

Mr. Grant served as chairman of the 
Paper and Pulp Section of the National 
Safety Shen for the year 1935-6. 

Miss Cahill has been secretary of the 
company since its founding in its 
present form in 1921. She is well 
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Miss E. A. Cahill 


Long, together with Mr. Grant and 
Miss Cahill, constitutes the executive 
committee. 

The new vice president in charge of 
manufacturing, Mr. Harrison, has been 
with the company since 1923 and has 
been superintendent for the past sev- 
eral years. Mr. Harrison is widely 
known among paper technicians, hav- 
ing recently been elected president of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents Association. 


. 
WIS. IMPROVEMENT 
CO. RE-ELECTS 
MEAD AS PRES. 


George W. Mead, president of the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company of Wisconsin Rapids, Biron, 
Stevens Point and Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, was re-elected to the presidency of 
the Wisconsin Valley Improvement 
Company at the annual meeting of 
stockholders at Wausau, June 11. The 
company is an incorporated association 
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of paper mills authorized by an act of 
legislature to control flowage of the 
Wisconsin River for papermaking and 
power purposes. 

Other officers re-elected are D. C. 
Everest, Wausau, vice president, and 
F. W. Genrich, also of Wausau, secre- 


tary-treasurer. John E. Alexander, 
president of the Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper Company, was chosen a director, 
Other directors re-elected were R. G. 
Walter, S. B. Bugge and Allen C. 
Brown. W. E. Brooks was re-elected 
general manager and M. W. Kyle was 
re-elected engineer. 


. 


>>» H. J. Hartley, president of the 
Nichols Engineering and Research Cor- 
poration, has been elected president of 
Certain-Teed Products Corporation, 
succeeding C. L. Von Egloffstein, who 
has resigned. 

4 


>>> C. W. Nichols, Sr., is now 
president of the Nichols Engineering 
and Research Corporation, New York, 
having been elected to succeed H. J. 
Hartley, who resigned recently. 


* 


>> Leon Thiry, president of Thiry 
and Company, well-known paper ma- 
chine builder of Huy, Belgium, was 
one of the distinguished guests in at- 
tendance at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the American Pulp and Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association in 
Washington, D. C. The firm which he 
heads was started in 1858 by his grand- 
father. Mr. Thiry arrived in the United 
States about two months before the 
meeting and expected to remain about 
another month after the convention 
closed. During his visit in this country 
he renewed many of his old friendships 
and made a number of new acquaint- 
ances. 
. 


>b>D C.E. Carpenter of the Ohio Box- 
board Company, Rittman, Ohio, is now 
general production manager of the com- 
pany. 
¢ 

>>D For the past several years gen- 
eral factory manager of the mechanical 
goods plants of the United States Rub- 
ber Company, Willard H. Cobb has 
been appointed general manager of the 
mechanical goods and general products 
divisions of the company. 


od 


>>> W. K. Walls, for the past 
twenty years associated with the Provin- 
cial Paper, Ltd., Thorold, Ontario, as 
assistant superintendent, is now super- 
intendent under E. J]. Dupuis at the 
company’s Port Arthur division. 




















TROUBLE SHOOTER 
for Pulp Mills 


Connect your drying roll bearings to header lines with 
C-M-H STAINLESS STEEL EQUALIZERS. Due to bel- 
lows construction, these units take axial as well as radial 
motion; require much shorter lengths to compensate 
for offset in piping; do away with necessity of looped 
connections and consequent frequent failures. C-M-H 
Equalizer units have all the qualities of 18-8 stainless 
steel—corrosion resistance; durability; higher resist- 
ance to fatigue, vibration and continued bending 
movement. Available as straight bellows or in divided 
bellows form, with circular resistant welded fitting at- 
tached as illustrated. Write for information on these 
time-and-money-saving units. 


CHICAGO METAL HOSE CORP. 


Maywood, Illinois 
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LORING COES COMPANY 


Worcester e Massachusetts 
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YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
BUILDING PAPER MACHINES 








@ The paper industry was an infant in 1889, but 
today it has become one of the foremost industries 
in the world. Manufacturing problems were end- 
less, but progress was inevitable. New uses for 
paper were created and markets developed. Soon, 
demand exceeded the supply and faster machines 
were called for. 


In 1889, a BAGLEY & SEWALL machine built for 
Ontario Paper Company made a world’s record for 
speed at 325 feet per minute. It is interesting to 
note that the development of paper making equip- 
ment has caused speeds to be increased from less 
than 100 feet to over 1500 feet per minute. Ma- 
chines have also been increased in widths from 
less than 50 inches up to 320 inches. 


BaGLEY & SEWALL is justly proud of having been 
a leader in this march of progress. 


Yet, today’s markets create new problems to be 
dealt with. The engineering staff of this 55 year 
old firm are ready at your request to discuss your 
difficulties and offer a logical solution to them. 


THE BAGLEY & SEWALL COMPANY 


WATERTOWN - NEW YORK 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 
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>>> W. J. Westphalen, president 
and general manager of Laclede- 
Christy Clay Products Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, was re-elected for the 
second consecutive term as president of 
the American Refractories Institute. 
Mr. Westphalen, for over 30 years as- 
sociated with the Laclede organization, 
was recently made president of that 
organization. 

+ 


>>> L. K. Larsen of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company has been 
elected president of the New York 
Pulp Men’s Golf Association succeed- 
ing Fred Enders of the Bulkley-Dunton 
Company. 





* 


BACK HOME 


The many friends of Frank J. Tim- 
merman, mill manager of Northern 
—_ Mills, Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
will be very glad to learn that he is 
at home again after being in a hospital 
at Corinth, New York, since April 15, 
when he and two others were injured 
in an automobile accident. 

Mr. Timmerman’s recovery from his 
injuries has been steady, and, everyone 
hopes, completely satisfactory. 


* 


TED DEALEY 
HONORED BY 


THE S. N. P. A. 


The Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association reviewed the establishment 
of the newsprint industry in the South 
during its recent convention at Old 
Point Comfort, Virginia. The Associa- 
tion feels the South’s first newsprint 
~ now being built at Lufkin, Texas, 

y the Southland Paper Mills, Inc., be- 










































E. M. (Ted) Dealey 
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Old-timers Awarded Service Pins 


Long-time employees of the Camas, Wash., mill of Crown Willamette Paper Co., division 
of Crown Zellerbach Corp., who received service pins at an old-timers’ banquet. (left to 















right) Front row—E. H. Tidland, in the 


35 years: Ernest Wendt and Lexie Smith, 40 years. Back row—Albert Bankus, vice 
president of Crown Zellerbach. who made the presentation (he wears a 30-year pin), and 
Charles McKever, who received his 40-year pin from Louis Bloch, CZ president, last year. 


loy for 30 years; R. H. Russell, 


‘ 
pany s P 





gins a new cycle of development in the 
Southern States. 

In recognition of its feeling in this 
respect, James G. Stahlman, publisher 
of the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner and 
chairman of the Association's newsprint 
committee, marked one of the high- 
lights of the Convention when he pre- 
sented E. M. (Ted) Dealey, vice presi- 
dent of the Dallas (Texas) News, a 
framed resolution expressing the Asso- 
ciation’s gratitude for the prominent 
part he has had in promoting the Lufkin 
mill. Mr. Dealey is a director of the 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 


? 


. 


Professor Nelson C. Brown, of the 
New York State College of Forestry 
at Syracuse University, will continue his 
studies of community forests in 
Europe this summer. In 1937, Profes- 
sor Brown inaugurated these studies 
and was engaged by the U. S. Forest 
Service, during his sabbatical leave last 
year, to develop a program of com- 
munity forests for this country. Dur- 
ing the past 30 years, more than 1,500 
community forests have been estab- 
lished in this country. New York has 
more than 500 on which 70,000,000 
trees have been planted. 

Professor Brown, as last year, is 
traveling under an Oberlaender Trust 
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Fund which has sent a few American 
foresters to Europe to study methods 
of procedure. Forestry in Europe has 
been widely accepted for about 1,000 
years. He states that community for- 
ests are the most popular, profitable, 
and successful phases of the forestry 
program in Europe, because forestry 
has reduced taxes in so many com- 
munities. 

He will sail on July 7 on the S S 
Laconia for Liverpool. After a few 
days at Oxford and London with the 
British Forestry Commission, he will 
go to Paris to confer with the Director 
General of Forests and Waters, then 
to Germany, Switzerland, and lower 
Austria and Bohemia. He will talk 
with Dr. Adelbert Ebner of the Uni- 
versity of Munich, and Dr. F. A. Vor 
Monroy, one of the chief foresters of 
Germany. 

He will present a paper on the 
American Methods of Classifying and 
Grading Lumber before the Interna- 
tional Congress on Timber Utilization 
at Zurich, Switzerland, in early Sep- 
tember. It is said this Congress will 
be attended by representatives of 40 
nations. 





* 


>>> At a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Dryden Paper Company 
recently, F. A. Sabbaton was elected 
president to fill the post formerly held 
by the late J. H. Acer. John S. Wilson 
was elected vice president to succeed 
Mr. Sabbaton. 
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GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO., 
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The New GRUENDLER 
TURBO 


REFINER 











Let us make 
a comparison 


with your present Conven- 
tional Process by sending 
us, 
100-lb. sample of your stock 
for testing purposes, to- 
gether with a sample of the 
finished pulp as now manu- 
facturing. 


prepaid, at least a 











meets all expectations 












After extensive tests and continuous operation for over a year, the new Gruendler 
Patented Turbo Refiner has met with entire success and profit to the user in stock 
preparation. 


You can now successfully and profitably convert your Knots and Screenings into 
suitable pulp. Higher freeness and better Mullen and tear are some of the out- 
standing accomplishments with savings in power. 

The Gruendler Turbo Refiner does not confine itself to Board Mills alone, but in 
paper making—converting rag stock into felt—semi-cooked pulp, etc. 


GRUENDLER 


also manufactures 


STRAW AND PULP 
LAP SHREDDERS; 
* 


BARK SHREDDERS; 
* 
RE-CHIPPERS; 
~ 


SALT CAKE AND 
LIME CRUSHERS; 


2 
ELEVATING AND 
CONVEYING 
Ret teintuantsdll 










GRUENDLER CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER COMPANY 


PLANT AND HOME OFFICE: 2915-2917 NORTH MARKET STREET, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 














HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


i—Fourdrinier Paper Machine with 


Machinery in Plant of 


Consisting Principally of 


—FOR SALE— 


ORONO PULP & PAPER CO. 


a 4 Dillon Duplex with Brannon 


22” suction couch, 18” suction press, 
second om, smoothing press, and 
26 diy 48" x 107". Calender, 
Reel paw Marshall Drive. 
i—Fourdrinier vay Machine same 
except dryers 102” face. 
i—Fourdrinier Ties roy with 
= up attachment, 
drye:s 48” x 101", Calender. Reel, 
Winder and Drive. 
PULP AND PAPER MILLS 14—Beaters, 56” x 50”. 


AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS aoe tay ——. mee 
STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC ings). 

POWER PLANTS 1—62” Cameron. 

DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 

STRUCTURES 


| 200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 





Consultation, reports, 
valuations, 

| and complete designs 

| and engineerin 

supervision for the 
construction and 

equipment of 


175 Richdale Ave. 











Ider. 
i—48” Aeme Cutt 


i—Farrell Roll Grinder with wounies 


attachment to grind up to 


120”. 
Sulphite apacty com Mill saptoment - 
sisting of saw 
Waterville chip 
36” x 


60 ton ¢ 
barkers, 
py ‘ou phur burner 


m gas cooler. Barker acid 


ensse 
tower. Digesters. 
15—12-plate sereens 
10—10-plate sereens 
= Centrifugal Screens 
—Ne 
2—Impeo wet} Mach:nes 


For Further Particulars Write to 


FRANK H. DAVIS CO., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 








ASH CONVEYORS- 


nn) | OORERS 


DEPT. D, FREDERICK, MARYLAND 





FREDERICK cess: PUMPS 


CLOGLESS FOR HI-DENSITY STOCK 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOR ALL PAPER MILL PURPOSES 


THE FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO. 
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>> Now associated with Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., in the position of research 
chemist is Dr. William F. Talbot, who 
resigned a similar position with the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company to 
accept his present post. Dr. Talbot re- 
ceived his Ph. D. from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He was formerly em- 
ployed by E. I. duPont de Nemours 





Dr. Wm. F. Talbot 





and Company, Inc., at the company’s 
experimental station. He is vice chair- 
man of the New England section of 
Tappi, and is a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemical Engineers. 


Sd 


>> Grant M. Fowler, formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of the Consolidated 
Paper Corporation’s Laurentide divi- 
sion, is now general superintendent of 
the Powell River Company, Powell 
River, B. C. Prior to joining the Laur- 
entide division eleven years ago, Mr. 
Fowler was with the Dryden Paper 
Company and the Forest Products Lab- 
oratories of Canada. 


+ 


RICHARD P. BROWN 
GETS STATE OFFICE 


Richard P. Brown, chairman of the 
board of the Brown Instrument Com- 
pany and vice president of the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
was recently appointed to be the first 
secretary of the new Department of 
Commerce of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The appointment was 
made by Governor Arthur H. James. 

Mr. Brown, whose past business 





WASHINGTON, JACKSON, GRANT 
PALS AT AWP-—“believe if or not” 


>>> THE SCENE: Engineering De- 
partment, American Writing Paper 
Corporation, Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
THE TIME: The present. 
CHARACTERS: George Washing- 
ton, Andrew Jackson, and Ulysses S. 
Grant. 


>>D Now there’s no doubt that a play 
could be written about the AWP Cor- 
poration, and it’s equally true that the 

resent would be as good a time as any 
in which to do it, but even a Holly- 
wood script writer would look askance 
at the seeming anachronism in the 
above dramatis personae although, “be- 
lieve it or not,” the names are not in 
error. Messrs. Washington, Jackson, 
and Grant are members of the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Corporation's engi- 
neering department and have worked 
together side by side, for the past 
twenty-five years. 

Only recently, a correspondent of 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
Worip discovered that Ulysses S. 
_Grant, chief steam engineer, was re- 
tiring from the company. At this time, 
it was also brought to light that his 
two friends were George Washington 
and Andrew Jackson. How many 
times their topic of conversation 
switched from the ball game or 
weather to Valley Forge, the Battle 
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of New Orleans or Appomattox, is 
not known. How many times they 
have been subject to friendly joshing 
is another indeterminable quantity. 
Oddly enough, but in keeping with 
this strange coincidence, William 
Sherman, whose namesake was the 
third man in American history to hold 
the rank of full general, is now a 
member of AWP’s purchasing depart- 
ment. Only two slight differences 
mitigate the effect of the 25-year-old 
tradition. The AWP Sherman is not 
in the engineering department and his 
middle initial does not correspond 
with that of the Union Army leader. 


Mr. Grant, who was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, came to this country 
when he was nine years old and began 
work in Holyoke twenty-five years ago. 
He summed up his retirement in the 
following philosophy: “I made up my 
mind a long time ago that when I 
reached a certain age I would retire, 
and have on which to do so. Here I 
am. My policy has always been to 
hoe my own row and let others hoe 
theirs; then if I see that they need 
help I've always tried to lend a hand. 
I am going to take it easy now. If I 
get the urge to return to work I shall 
do so, but I don’t think that will be 
the case.” 








training of thirty years stands him in 
good stead in his new position, has been 
interested for some time in the indus- 
trial development of Pennsylvania with 
the objective of increasing the number 
of jobs in private industry and thereby 
reducing the relief load and in turn, 
the taxes, necessary to support those on 
relief. The new department is not only 





R. P. Brown 


to aid Pennsylvania's industries in their 
successful expansion and development, 
but it was also authorized by the Com- 
merce Law to recommend future legis- 
lation to the Pennsylvania legislature 
which can be of help to Pennsylvania 
industries. 
° 


>>» Now general manager of the 
Chemical Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Holyoke, Massachusetts, is 
Ralph H. Morrill, who was also named 
a director and vice president at a recent 
meeting of the board. Mr. Morrill has 
been assistant treasurer and manager 
since 1920. 
Sf 


NOW A 
SUPER AT NAT'L 
GYPSUM PLANT 


Associated with the National Gyp- 
sum Company since 1926, Roy Neher 
has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the company’s Savannah 
(Georgia) plant. Prior to his appoint- 
ment, Mr. Neher had been board super- 
intendent and superintendent. 

Ronald Curry, formerly connected 
with the company’s National City 
(Michigan) plant, is board superin- 
tendent at the Savannah plant, while 
Joe Brewer is chief officer clerk, Alfred 
Olsen is in charge of quality control, 
Kenneth Philbrick is wet end foreman, 
and Earl Gillet is mill foreman. 
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WEIGHT REGULATORS 
CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 


Made by 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, N.4Y. 


G [ Hl SCHOPPER-RIEGLER 


NEW IMPROVED ORIGINAL STANDARD 
FREENESS (slowness) TESTER 
Human Factor Fully eliminated 



















Correct Readings obtained 
quickly from ONE OUTLET. 


All parts calibrated to Standard. 


More than double the number of 
all others in use. 


SCHOPPER STANDARD TESTERS 
Variable Speed Tensile Testers 

Paper Scales—Foilding Testers 
Micrometers—Expansion Testers 

Bursting Testers 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG | » 
i 
133 





OLD, INACCURATE SCALES, 
MICROMETERS AND OTHER 
TESTERS os cee LIKE 











TESTING MACHINES, INC. 
464 W. 34th St. New York, N. Y. 
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APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


APPLETON-WISCONSIN 


Associated with Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for over 
29 years, G. S. Crane is now vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales and engineer- 
ing. Previous to his appointment, Mr. 
Crane was actively in charge of the 
sales division of the company. 

After having been manager of the 


Cleveland sales territory, Mr. Crane 
came to Milwaukee in 1921 as man- 
ager of the controller department. 
From 1925 to 1935, he served as gen- 
eral sales manager. He was elected to 
the board of directors in 1931, and 
in 1935 he was appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, which position 
he held until his recent — 
as vice president in charge of sales and 
engineering. 

Mr. Crane is well known for his 
work in the electrical industry and, 
at the present time, is chairman of the 
advisory committee of the Industrial 
Control section of the National Elec- 
tric Manufacturers Association. He 
was elected to the board of governors 
of the latter organization at the last 
fall meeting. 





>>D New general sales manager of 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee (Wis- 
consin) electrical manufacturers, is 
B. M. Horter, formerly in charge of the 
resale sales division at Milwaukee. Co- 
incident with Mr. Horter’s appoint- 
ment, E. W. Seeger was made manager 
of the development department and 
P. B. Harwood, manager of the engi- 
neering department. 


Cutler-Hammer appointments: (left to right) G. S. Crane, P. B. Harwood, E. W. Seeger. and B. M. Horier. 
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SHINGLES ... in bundles are quickly 
strapped with the help of the Adjustable 
Strapping Table Support and the “Mechan- 
ical Arm” Tool Support, “Ace” Accessories. 


STANLEY “ACE” 
Strapping Tool 


Puts Steel Strapping 
On A Production Basis 


A fraction of a minute to apply strapping! 
That’s the record made possible Peace the 
simplified design and easy action of the new 
Stanley “Ace” Strapping Tool. But Stanley 
Engineers knew that reduction of strapping 
time wasn’t enough — that valuable time is 
wasted handling and positioning cartons to 
be strapped. 

That’s why Stanley developed “Ace” 
Accessories — to make it easy to strap any 
product, any container, under any condition. 


Stanley Engineers will design new ones to 
meet your special need. Put the Stanley “Ace” 
and the correct accessories to work for you 
now! Write for the descriptive folder, or ask 
for demonstration. The Stanley Works, Steel 
Strapping Division, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Speedy . . Light . . and Simple! 





“7 Two simple motions with “Ace” 
Strapping Tool and the job is 
done! One lever tensions strap- 
ping, other cuts strapping, feeds 
_ seal, crimps seal in one motion. 
It’s light — weighs only 10 lbs., 
3 ozs.,—and simple enough for 
| a beginner to operate easily. 

| Positive spring feed holds seals 
| in magazine, in feeding position, 
assuring sealing in any position. 


Easily loaded with a (STANLEY) 


handy clip of 100 seals. ‘Sua Wan 


STANLEY STRAPPING SYSTEM 
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Of course you’ re interested 
when a Lewellen Representative points the 
way to NEW PROFITS! 


@ Efficient, regulated speed control of your production 
machines is a positive way to lower unit costs—to 
INCREASE PROFITS. 

The application of modern speed control to your 
production machines may mean the installation of 
standard Lewellen Transmissions. Or, your problem 
may be a difficult one, like many that come to Lewellen. 

Whether your problem is simple or difficult, your 
needs small or large, the vast experience acquired by 
Lewellen Engineers over a period of more than 40 
years, is yours for the asking. 
Call a Lewellen Representa- 
tive or write us now! 


LEWELLEN MFG. CO., COLUMBUS, IND. 


Lewellen knows 


LEWELLEN 
Variable Speed 
TRANSMISSIONS 
Varialle Speed 
MOTOR PULLEYS 














GEO. S. WITHAM, SR. 


George S. Witham, Sr., widely- 
known as an outstandig authority on 
the manufacture of paper, passed 
away June 7 at the age of 79 at his 
home in Hudson Falls, New York. 

Mr. Witham, who served as general 
manager of mills of the Union Bag 
and Paper Corporation for over a 
quarter of a century, began his work- 
ing career at the age of eight. His 
later education was obtained by private 
tutoring through the International 
Correspondence School at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, by which he studied me- 
chanical engineering, and by his ex- 
perience in industry. 

From 1885 onward, Mr. Witham 
was actively engaged in the pulp and 





George S. Witham. Sr. 


paper industry. From that time, until 
his retirement from active service in 
1932, Mr. Witham was active in the 
planning and supervision of the con- 
struction of several mills including the 
Hollingsworth and Whitney plant at 
Gardiner, Maine; the Falls Manufac- 
turing Company, Oconto Falls, Wis- 
consin, the Great Northern Paper 
Company at Madison and Millinocket, 
Maine, and the Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation at Hudson Falls. After 
retiring from active mill operations 
and management, he cnndeh te con- 
Sultant and process engineering. As 
a consultant he served various pulp and 
"— mills in the East and South. 

n addition to his work as an oper- 
ator, engineer and consultant, Mr. 
Witham was the author of the well 
known text, Modern Pulp and Paper 
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NECRKULUGY 





Making, the second edition of which 
is now in the hands of publishers. He 
also revised and re-wrote the text books 
on paper and pulp of the International 
Correspondence School. 

As an inventor, Mr. Witham was 
responsible for the Witham felt guide, 
the automatic deckle changing device 
for adjusting the width of paper on 
wire without shutdown, the screwless 
screen plate fastener, the Witham pilot 
for carrying _ over dryers, first 
paper tester for determining the 
strength of paper, and the Witham tem- 
perature control. Mr. Witham was also 
active in many civic affairs and business 
organizations. Because of his many 
contributions to the industry, he was 
made a member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Surviving Mr. Witham are his 
widow, one son, and three daughters. 


Sd 


ALEX. THOMSON, SR. 


Associated with the Champion Paper 
and Fibre Company of Hamilton, Ohio, 
for forty-two years, Alexander Thom- 
son, Sr., chairman of the board, passed 
away June 27 following a short illness. 
He was 59 years old. 

Mr. Thomson began work as a mill 
hand for Champion at the age of 17, 
successively acting as assistant sales 
manager, sales manager, vice president, 
president and chairman of the board. 
He had membership and a keen inter- 
est in many paper and board associa- 
tions in addition to numerous civic and 
business organizations. He recently 


Alexander Thomson, Sr. 





completed a term as president of the 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce. Previous 
to that time he had served actively as a 
member of the United States, Ohio, 
Cincinnati and Hamilton chambers. Mr. 
Thomson was a member of the board of 
both the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and, in addition, was a di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Federal Reserve 
Bank. For many years he had enjoyed 
close contact with youth through his 
work with the Boy Scouts and the 
Young Men's Christian Association. 


° 


HARRY G. ALLAN 


Harry G. Allan, superintendent of 
the printing division of the Consoli- 
dated Paper Company, of Monroe, 
Michigan, and a life-time worker in 
the yn industry, passed away June 
26 at his home in Monroe at the age 
of 52. Mr. Allan had been in im- 


paired health for about a year. 











Harry G. Allan 


Mr. Allan began work with the 
Paper Container Corporation, of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, at the age of seven- 
teen, later becoming assistant superin- 
tendent of the plant. Mr. Allan left 
the Paper Container Corporation to ac- 
cept an opening with the Standard 
Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, as superintendent of the carton 
plant and came to Monroe in 1925 as 
superintendent of the printing division 
of Consolidated Paper Company. 

Surviving Mr. Allan are his widow, 
one daughter and three brothers. 


* 


GEORGE H. WOOD 
(Late Bulletin) 
As this issue was ready to go to 
press, word was received of the pass- 
ing on Monday, July 10, of George 
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Harley Wood, president and general 
manager of the River Raisin Paper 
Company, Monroe, Michigan. Mr. 
Wood passed away in a Detroit hos- 
pital. Full details will appear next 
month. ° 


A. W. WAERN 


Adolf W. Waern, one of the pio- 
neers in the sulphate industry in the 
South and well known for his work 
as a consultant, passed away June 9 
after a long illness. He was 66 years 
of age. 

Born in Billingsfors, Sweden, Mr. 
Waern attended the Chalmers Techni- 
cal Institute in Gottenburg and studied 
for some time in Germany, later be- 
coming superintendent of the pulp mill 
at his home in Billingsfors; He came 
to the United States in 1901 and was 
associated with the Bethlehem Steel 
Company until 1909. 

From 1909 until 1924 Mr. Waern 
was connected with the engineering 
firm of J. H. Wallace Company of 
New York and was a member of the 
staff during the erection of the South- 
ern Paper Company plant at Moss 
Point, Mississippi. During the war he 
designed for the United States Govern- 
ment, the cotton purification plant at 
Nitro, West Virginia. 

Mr. Waern was general superinten- 
dent of the Ontonagon Fiber Company 
of Ontonagon, Michigan, from 1924 
to 1929, resigning during the latter 
year to do consulting work for the 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 
He was the inventor of the Waern 
recovery furnace. At the time of his 
passing, he was a member of the Amer- 
ican Pulp and Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association, Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
and the Amercian Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. 





A. W. Waern 
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HANDLED BY 
YALE HAND LIFT TRUCKS 


Taking into consideration the various movings, there are 
over 1,000,000 Ibs. of quality paper being handled 
every week at the Dalton, Massachusetts, plant of the 
Byron Weston Company, leaders in ledger paper. This 
is a real handling problem that brooks no inefficiency. 
The slightest laxity, and production would be slowed 
up all along the line—resulting in higher costs at the 
expense of profits. 

So naturally Byron Weston use the most efficient 
system of materials handling that they could possibly 
find—a fleet of Yale Blue Streaks working in con- 
junction with Yale Skid Platforms. These trucks and 
platforms are in constant service under capacity loads 
—yet never have they given any trouble. A typical 
Yale record! 

And here's what the Byron Weston Company have to 
say about their equipment: 





“On the job every day in the year, our Yale 
and Towne Bive Streaks have proven their safety 
and efficiency to our entire satisfaction. But 
above all, one thing stands ovt—THEIR AMAZ- 
ING ECONOMY.” 











“But above all, one thing stands out—THEIR AMAZING 
ECONOMY.” That's a statement which reflects Yale 
service to a “T." Easier to operate— Cheaper to 
maintain . . . Yale Hand Lift Trucks have proven by 
actual on-the-job service their uncanny ability to cut 
handling costs to the very bone. No wonder plants 
which use them are so enthusiastic! 

Make the predominant choice of modern industry your 
choice. Switch to Yale—and SAVE! 

Trained sales engineers are located in 56 major indus- 
triol centers ready for instant service. Consult your 
classified directory. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO 


~ 











































Turbine-Driven 
Centrifugal Pumps 


A group of compact turbine-driven cen- 
trifugal pumps has been announced by 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corpo- 
ration, Harrison, N. J., as an addition to 
its line of Monobloc centrifugal pumping 





units. Capacities of these pumps range 
from 10 to 400 g.p.m. at 10 to 240 ft. 
total dynamic head, with steam pressures 
ranging to 300 Ib. per sq. in. maximum. 
Pump fittings may be had in standard bronze, 
iron or special materials. The units are 
suggested for application where fire and ex- 
plosion risk make other power units unsafe. 


Electrically Operated 
Counter 


National Instrument Company, 44 School 
Street, Boston, has announced an electrically 
operated counter with indicating lamp for 
recording actual production hours of ma- 
chines and for showing at a glance whether 





or not a machine is in operation. The in- 
strument, designated as type 161-L Timeter, 
has a size of 3y% in. x 34% in. x 24% in. In 
its operation a small slow-speed self-starting 
synchronous motor drives a set of numbered 
wheels through a gear train. The maximum 
registration for the device is 99,999.9 hours. 
‘Fhe device can be supplied for either sur- 
face or flush mounting. 


Circular Knife Grinder 

Samuel C. Rogers & Company, 191-205 
Dutton Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., has placed 
on the market a circular knife grinder for 
grinding every variety of single or double 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


circular knife from 1 in. to 8 in. in diam- 
eter inclusive. Features of the grinder de- 
sign include a one-piece cored-type cabinet 
base; three slides with handwheel screw 
controls for adjustments; swivel graduated 
to insure correct grinding angle; a 6x14x14 
grinding wheel mounted on arbor of ¥% hp. 
totally enclosed motor; knife rotated by 
separate motor through V-belt; possible to 
mount knife with arbor holes as small as 
4 in.; furnished with or without wet at- 





tachment; when wet attachment is used, 
grinding wheel motor equipped with double 
shaft with V-pulley and belt for wet at- 
tachment drive; wet attachment consists of 
tank, centrifugal pump, piping, petcock 
complete; and machine entirely self-con- 
tained with control switches conveniently 
mounted on motors. The grinder is desig- 
nated as the C1 Rogers Circular Knife 
Grinder. 


Photo-Electric 
Counting Equipment 


An arrangement of four items of equip- 
ment for high speed photo-electric counting 
has been announced by Lipman Engineering 
Company, 415 Van Braam St., Pittsburgh. 
These four items of equipment, designated 
collectively as Type PC-3 counting equip- 
ment, individually include a light source 





(Type LS-2), a photo-electric amplifier and 
contact relay unit (Type PC-3), a control 
box (Type CB-4), and a high speed mag- 
netic type counter. The light source uses a 
six volt, standard type automobile bulb of 
15, 21, or 32 cp capacity. The relay will 
operate with a change of light on the photo- 
electric cell window of .005 lumens within 
the limits of 0 and .3 lumens (approximately 






one foot candle change in illumination). 
The power demand of the photo-relay unit 
is 30 watts, supplied from junction and con- 
trol box which can be supplied for any volt- 
age or frequency (a-c. or d-c.). Polarized 
plug receptacles are provided to connect an 
eight-conductor cable to the photo-relay unit, 
a two-conductor cable to the light source, 
and a two-conductor cable to the counter 
unit. The counter can be operated at any 
distance from the photo-relay unit, the 
counter being capable of making 600 counts 
per minute. 


Hand Truck for 
Bulky Materials 

A two-wheel hand truck for the handling 
of bulky materials has been developed by 
the Chicago Manufacturing and Distribut- 
ing Company, 1928 West Forty-Sixth Street, 
Chicago. This truck, designated as the type 





E-4 truck, is fabricated of reinforced 12- 
gauge sheet steel. Construction is arc-welded 
throughout. Sixteen inch diameter pneu- 
matic tires and disc wheels equipped with 
ball bearings are used. The truck has a flat 
loading surface of 15 square feet; a front 
vertical nose that is three feet high; and a 
width of three feet. 


Compact, Gas-Operated 
Truck 


A gas-powered truck with a width of 
38 in., a wheelbase of 38 in., a steering 
mechanism which permits pivoting on one 
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wheel, and which lifts the bottom of its load 
to 60 in., has been announced by Clark 
Tructractor, Battle Creek, Michigan. The 
machine, designated as Stubby, is made in 
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several models. It is designed to get hold 
of any load with as much as 2-in. under- 
clearance, and to carry it at from one to 
seven miles per hour. Its hydraulic, tele- 
scopic lift mechanism derives its power from 
an engine driven pump. A rear coupling 
also makes it possible to use the machine 
as a towing tractor. 


Fan for “Hot Spot” 
Service 


South Bend Air Products, Inc., South 
Bend, Ind., recently placed on the market a 
new heavy duty fan, known as the Aeros pot, 
for man cooling service in industrial plants. 
This unit has a frame of heavy welded steel 
tubing and a rolled angle ring base. It is 
powered by a ball bearing equipped, fully 





enclosed motor with adjustable motor sup- 
ports. There also is a magnetic starter and 
push button control. The fan itself features 
forged aluminum alloy blades. A safety 
guard provides rim mesh of 14 in. expanded 
metal at sides and 2 in. square mesh for 
front and rear guard faces where there is a 
minimum clearance of 4 in. The fan is 
furnished in capacities from 3,000 c.f.m. to 
26,500 c.f.m. 


Hydraulic Automatic 
Control for Variable 
Speed Transmission 


Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, In- 
diana, has announced a hydraulic automatic 
control for use with a Reeves Variable Speed 
Transmission. The control is mounted at 
one end of the transmission frame. A self- 
contained hydraulic power plant is mounted 
on the right hand set of shifting levers of 
the Transmission (which control disc and 
belt diameters and thus effect speed 
changes). This plant consists of a small 
electric motor operating an oil pump in a 
reservoir to supply hydraulic power. A two- 
way valve is mounted integral with a cylin- 
der immediately above the reservoir. A 
piston connects to the left hand set of shift- 
ing levers, while the cylinder connects to 
the right hand set, the combination of which, 
together with motor and oil pump, offers 
the source of power for speed regulation. 





The valve directs flow of oil to either right 
or left hand side of the piston, thus operat- 
ing it in either direction to increase or 
decrease Transmission speeds. Equalizing 


links interposed between the two pairs of 
shifting levers insure equal movement on 
both pairs and maintain alignment of the 
Transmission V-belts in the discs. The 
valve, actuated by a connecting rod which 
connects to an extended lever above, may 
be attached by cable or chain, or direct, to 





a compensating or floating roll, pressure 
regulator, moving carriage, or part of the 
driven machine from which indication of 
required speeds can be taken. 

From six to 20 seconds are required to 
shift the Transmission from maximum to 
minimum speed, or vice versa, depending 
on size and ratio. Pressure of only two or 
three ounces will produce change in speed; 
while the liquid in the oil pump acts as a 
brake to prevent movement when the control 
is in neutral. The shock of sudden or vio- 
lent shifting is absorbed by protective 
mechanism. 


Spirit Soluble Color 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware, has announced 
“Luxol”’ Fast Blue MBS, a new spirit solu- 
ble color, for making transparent lacquers 
and spirit printing ink colors. In alcohol 
solutions, it may be used for coloring paper, 
leather, celluloid and wood. The dyestuff 
produces bright greenish shades of blue, 
and, according to the manufacturer, is equal 
in strength to “Luxol” Fast Blue AR and 
“Luxol” Fast Blue G, but is much greener 
and brighter and possesses better fastness to 
light than either of these dyestuffs. 


Portable Blowers 
Improved 

The Breuer Electric Mfg. Company, 5100 
N. Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, has an- 
nounced improvements in design in its line 


of portable electric blowers. Waterlift on 
its one-hp. model has been raised from 46% 





in. to 52 in. There also have been propor- 
tionate waterlift increases on three of its 
smaller models. Each blower likewise now 
is equipped with a double grease seal ball 
bearing and with an extension handle. The 
extension handle has been added to increase 
cleaning efficiency and speed when the 
blower is used as a suction cleaner. 
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This is an interesting report of the func- 
tions of the British Printing and Allied 
Trades Research Association (PATRA). 
These include work of a library and infor- 
mation bureau, investigations of problems 
submitted by member firms, and researches 
on problems of general interest. The work 
is subsidized both by the industry and by 
the government. In this article typical prob- 





Figure 1 


lems are discussed, of which only a few can 
be abstracted. For example, an alleged case 
of “fading” of a white printed card was 
really due to a great number of microscopic 
ink-specks, due to a mist of printing ink, 
formed when certain inks leave the print- 
ing machine. This is known as “fly” and 
Patra has revised an apparatus for measur- 
ing this tendency in various inks. It is 
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Figure 2 


shown in Figure 1 and consists of 2 rollers 
that can be driven at known and variable 
speeds. At a standard distance is placed 
a paper, with a definite area exposed to 
the mist thrown from the rollers. After 
a definite time period, the ink on the 
paper is measured photometrically or by 
direct weighing. “Fly” is dependent on the 
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roller speed and on the properties of the 
printing ink, as shown in. Figure 2. 

Other problems handled included the dry- 
ing of inks on carton boards, the discolora- 
tion of cover papers and box linings, the 
wearing of stereo-plates, the removal of ink 
from tub-sized paper, the cause of white 
specks in prints, et al. Some of these prob- 
lems and their solution are given in some 
detail. For example, in the case of a stereo- 
plate, which was worn, the trouble lay in 
the incorrect casting of the metal plate, and 
not because of the abrasive action of the 
paper or of the inks used. So-called “me- 
dium ranged researches” covered the expan- 
sion of paper with changes in relative 
humidity; reducible sulphur in paper; cov- 
ering power of inks, and strike-through. 
“Long ranged”’ researches include studies on 
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the optical properties of paper (e. g. opac- 
ity, gloss, and color), following a funda- 
mental study of the laws governing reflec- 
tion and transmission of light by paper. For 
example, Figure 3 shows the ‘contrast 
ratio” (i. e. variation of opacity) with in- 
creasing wave lengths of light. These long 
range studies also entailed the mechanical 
printing qualities of paper. References and 
a discussion are given. G. L. Riddell, Paper- 
Maker and British Paper Trade J. 97, TS. 
59-72 (1939). 


Physical Properties of 
Insulating Papers 

In general sulphate pulp is used, although 
soda pulp, and in special instances certain 
other components like manila hemp, cotton, 
or rags may be added. Sulphite and mechan- 
ical pulp cannot be used. The author gives 
the physical properties (strength, tear 
length, specific gravity, air porosity, oil 
porosity, and ash content) of four very 
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different samples of sulphate pulp used in 
the manufacture of high tension cable 
papers. Some of the simple techniques 
used are adequately described and illus. 
trated. For example in Figure 1, a gas is 
allowed to pass through a paper sample, 
at a definite pressure, and the volume meas- 
ured at the end of a five minute period. 
The author gives more time to a descrip. 
tion of the measurement of dielectric 
strength of insulating papers, and defines 
mathematically the “angular loss” (delta) 
of the dielectric and its importance in test- 
ing insulating papers, illustrated by a 
vector diagram. Special attention is given 
to electrical resistance to alternating cur- 
rents. The effects of temperature, moisture, 
and ash (electrolytes) on tang. “delta” are 





Figure 1 (above); Figure 2 (below) 


shown graphically. The impregnation of in- 
sulating papers with oils or synthetic resins 
is illustrated and its effect on the prop- 
erties is discussed. 

The manufacture of hardened papers 
(Hart papier) and the use of papers in 
construction of condensers are also taken up. 
The differences in paper quality in the case 
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of telephone cables (where dielectric 


strength is unimportant) and in the case of 
cables carrying heavy currents are given in 
detail. Cable construction is schematically 
illustrated. Some of the marked dendritic 
carbonization effects in oil impregnated in- 
sulating paper removed from cables sub- 
jected to high potentials are shown in 
Figure 2. A cable which shows no such 
carbonization phenomena, even after long 
time periods is the only safe one to use. 
The angular loss (tang. “delta”) with in- 
creasing voltage remains approximately con- 
stant (in the case of a cable isolation paper) 
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at 0.004 until about 12 kilovolts/mm is 
reached. Then there is a steep rise to a 
maximum (at about 25 kilovolts/mm) and 
then a gradual decrease. This first break in 
the curve (cf. Figure 3) is termed the 
ionization break. The theory is fully ex- 
plained. The electrical properties of “pres- 
sure cable” (provided with the best quality 
of paper imbedded in a steel tube under 
15 atm. pressure surrounded by nitrogen) 
and of “oiled” cable are discussed. In both 
cases attempts have been made to produce 
cables free from any hollow spaces. The 
original article has 28 illustrations. Wilhelm 
Vogel. Papier-Fabr. 37, Tech. Tl. 117-23; 
127-32 (1939). 


Mechanical Pulp 
From Sawdust 


Using a Kirchner-Strecker “turnstile” 
mill, the author converted pine sawdust into 
a satisfactory grade of mechanical pulp. As 
shown in Figure 1, stock enters the mill (2) 
through funnel (1) and through the adjust- 
able stock chest passes into the Voith cen- 
trifugal screen, (4) and thence into the 
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Figure 2 (above); Figure 3 (below) 
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dewatering chest (5) where the coarse stock 
is dried to a 30 per cent fiber content, by 
suction. The fine stuff flows into the de- 
watering machine (6). The waste water is 
reutilized by action of pump (7). The best 
product was obtained under the following 
conditions:—the sawdust was moistened for 
40 hours at 20 deg. C. (until the moisture 
content reached 40 per cent). It was then 
diluted to 10 per cent stock density and was 
passed through the mill at the rate of 120 
kg/hr., while the mill operated at 150 r.p.m. 
The pulp was graded to 1.3 mm fiber length, 
and the yields were satisfactory. The tear 
length of pulp sheets (under the best con- 
ditions) was 1700 meters. Better results are 
predicted for spruce waste. The author 
found that this mechanical pulp could be 
used in admixture with other stronger pulps 
in making carton, pasteboard, wall paper, 
and in certain types of cheap wrapping 
papers. 

The data given represent only orientating 
experiments. There are 12 photomicro- 
graphs of which only two are reproduced 
herewith. Figure 2 shows the initial “saw- 
dust” (14 diams. magnification) while 
Figure 3 shows the finestuff of waste, treated 
as above. Here the magnification is 10 
diams. This finestuff showed 73 deg. S. R. 
Hans Wojis. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 70, Tech 
TI., 309-13 (1939). 


Action of Glycol 
Monoethyl Ether on Wood 

When pine wood was extracted for 12 
hours, at the boiling point of the solvent 
with glycol monoethyl ether and 0.2 per cent 
sulphuric acid, a 55 per cent residue re- 
mained, which contained 72 per cent alpha 
cellulose and 17 per cent lignin. If other 
acids are used or if the sulphuric acid con- 
centration is altered, the alpha cellulose 
yield falls. Ash wood and alder give higher 
alpha cellulose residues under these condi- 
tions, than does pine. Methods for sepa- 
rating soluble lignin derivatives and resins 
from soluble carbohydrates are outlined. To 
determine the amount of glycol monoethyl 
ether in an extract, the latter is distilled 
with sulphuric acid—HBr. and the volume 
of ethyl bromide in the receiver is measured. 
W. Dominik and M. Haus. Przemysl Chem. 
22, 97-107 (1938); through C.A 33, 3147 
(1939). 


Polyhydroxy-Alcohols 
in Delignification 

This is a resumé (with 12 other literature 
references) of work previously published by 
the author and one of his co-workers. The 
raw materials used were: rye, wheat and 
oat straws, reeds, broom, birch and spruce 
sawdust, etc. The preliminary experiments 
with straw showed that mineral acids added 
to glycol or glycerin were unnecessary. In 
their place acetic or formic acids in small 
amount could be used. A typical example 
follows: 5 grams of straw were added to 
100 c.c. glycerine containing 0.2 c.c. formic 
acid, in a flask which was then sealed and 
heated for 20 min. at 160 deg. (under 2 
atm. press.). After thorough disintegration 
and washing with water, the product was 
lignin-free (by test with color reactions), 
and the fibrous form was retained as shown 
in the photomicrograph taken with polarized 
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light. The acid, as later experiments showed, 
could be dispensed with, entirely. Pure 
glycerin or glycol gave the same results 
under the conditions given above, indicat- 
ing delignification. As little as 10 parts of 
the delignifying agent to 1 part of raw 
material could be used. Pure glycerine gave 
yields of 48 per cent pulp. Very similar 
results were obtained with pure glycol, and 
with either solvent in 50 per cent aqueous 





solution. The pulp (from glycol) contained 
2.3 per cent ash (a drop from 6.6 per cent 
ash present in the original straw). The 
pentosan content was 27.3 per cent. Vis- 
cosity data are also given. The delignified 
material may be readily bleached by the use 
of hydrogen peroxide made weakly alkaline 
with NagOe. H. Erbring. Papier-Fabr. 37, 
Tech-Wiss Tl, 168-70 (1939). 


Engine Sizing with Rosin 


In agglutination of size, copper sulphate 
appears to have an action similar to that 
of alum. The present study uses this salt 
in comparing the action of the two. In 
sizing, neither aluminate nor copper ions 
effect the sizing. Hydrous oxides are ad- 
sorbed by the cellulose, and in turn adsorb 
rosin and this results in the sizing. In 
the case of alum, under certain conditions, 
aluminum resinates are formed which are 
held mechanically as fillers, and are un- 
desirable. Sheets pre-dried at 60 deg. C. 
show better sizing at a final drying tem- 
perature of 130-35 deg. However, if the 
initial temperature was 85-95 deg. there 
was little increase in size retention. 
Shnyparkov. Bumazhnaya Prom. 15, 24-32 
(1937); through Bull. Inst. Paper Chem. 
9, 308-9 (1939). 


Rapid Method for 
Determining Rosin in Pulp 


Beletzkaja has suggested the treatment 
of 0.5 grams of pulp with a mixture of 
7 cc. acetic anhydride and 2 cc. CCl. If 
the pulp is somewhat moist it is best to 
use twice the amounts of sample and 
reagents. The interaction is allowed to 
proceed without heating for 10 minutes. 
After filtration (filter medium not given), 
the solution is treated with 0.22 cc. con- 
centrated H2SO4. The green color, which 
develops after 2-3 minutes, varies in in- 
tensity and may be compared with a color 
scale, (corresponding to definite amounts 
of rosin). The method is very rapid and 
accurate. Smirnow. Bumaschnaja Prom. 
(The Paper Industry of the U.S.S.R.) 16, 
No. 5, 53 (1938) through Papier-Fabr. 36 
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PATENTS 


Inquiries should be addressed to James Atkins, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


Method of Bleaching Pulp 


Patent No. 2,147,618. Francis G. Raw- 
ling, Piedmont, W. Va., assignor to West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, New 
York, N. Y., a corporation of Delaware. 
Application April 1, 1936, Serial No. 72,- 
059. Renewed June 15, 1938. 7 Claims. 
(Cl. 8—104). The method of bleaching un- 
bleached chemical pulp, which comprises 
subjecting the pulp to the action of chlorine 
at a pH not substantially in excess of 6, 
rendering the pulp alkaline in the range 
of pH=not less than 8, and then, while the 
pulp is in the alkaline suspension, treating 
it with a gas containing free oxygen, and 
bleaching the pulp so treated with alkaline 
hypochlorite solution. 


Method of Manufacturing 
Cigarette Paper 


Patent No. 2,145,151. Roger Braunstein, 
Paris, France, assignor to Societe Anonyme 
des Anciens Etablissements Braunstein 
Freres, Paris, France, a company of France. 
Application February 3, 1936, Serial No. 
62,225. Im France February 11, 1935. 2 
Claims. (Cl. 92—21). A process for the 
manufacture of cigarette paper from paper 
pulp, which comprises incorporating in said 
paper pulp stearic acid and titanium dioxide, 
in such amounts that the final percentages 
thereof in the cigarette paper are substan- 
tially equal to 0.8 and 2 respectively. 


Reel 

Patent No. 2,142,777. Earl E. Berry, 
Beloit, Wis., assignor to Beloit Iron Works, 
Beloit, Wis., a corporation of Wisconsin. 
Application April 25, 1935, Serial No. 
18,099. 21 Claims. (Cl. 242—65). The 
combination in a paper winding machine, 
of a driven winding drum, means for hold- 
ing a winding spool in an initial winding 
position in surface contact with said drum, 
means for transferring the spool from said 
initial position to a normal surface free 
winding position, and means for driving 
said spool in the latter position with a free 
peripheral surface. 


Paper Making Machine 
Patent No. 2,144,770. William Hulse 
Millspaugh, Sandusky, Ohio, assignor to 
Sandusky Foundry and Machine Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio, a corporation of Ohio. Appli- 
cation June 3, 1936, Serial No. 83,209. In 
Great Britain June 4, 1935. 8 Claims. 
(Cl. 92—49). In a paper making machine, 
a suction press comprising a perforated suc- 
tion roll, a second roll cooperating there- 
with, an endless press felt arranged to travel 
through the bite of said rolls, means for 
guiding said felt for movement towards 
said bite, a suction box in said suction roll 
having means at its forward end for sealing 
engagement with the interior of the roll at 
a point adjacent the bite of the roll and 
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having means at its rear end in sealing en- 
gagement with the interior of the roll at 
a point some substantial distance ahead of 
the bite of the rolls at the inlet side and 
substantially ahead of the initial point of 
contact of said suction roll with the felt 
and providing a segmental suction area be- 
ginning some substantial distance ahead of 
the initial point of contact of said suction 
roll with the felt to place the space at the 
inlet side just ahead of the point of engage- 
ment of the felt with the suction roll under 
suction. 


Bank Feeding Mechanism 
for Paper Feeding 
Machines 


Patent No. 2,144,058. Henning Hall- 
stream, Braintree, Mass., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to Dexter Folder Company, 
Pearl River, N. Y., a corporation of New 
York. Original application April 21, 1937, 
Serial No. 138,119. Divided and this ap- 
plication November 4, 1937, Serial No. 
172,728. 6 Claims. (Cl. 271—62). 
In a machine for separating sheets of paper, 
a bank feed table, means for feeding a 
fanned out bank of paper along said table, 
means for blocking the operation of the 
feeding means, a cam, a follower therefor, 
means controlled by said follower for oper- 
ating the blocking means to stop the oper- 
ation of said feeding means, a trip finger 
projecting into the path of the leading edge 
of the bank of paper, and means controlled 
by said finger for withholding said follower 
from said cam and unblocking the operation 
of the feeding means. 


Patent No. 2,130,070. Clyde A. Crowley 
and George H. Goodyear, Chicago, IIl., 
assignors to The Huey Company, Chicago, 
Ill., a corporation of Illinois. Application 
November 5, 1937, Serial No. 172,923. 
3 Claims. (Cl. 95—6). A coating for blue 
print paper comprising a light-reducible 
ferric complex, a ferricyanide salt and a 
salt of an aliphatic nitrogen base. 


Paper Refining Engine Plug 

Patent No. 2,146,830. Homer D. Mar- 
tindale, Middletown, Ohio, assignor to The 
Black-Clawson Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
a corporation of Ohio. Application June 21, 
1935, Serial No. 27,727. 4 Claims. (CI. 
92—27). An engine plug of the character 
described comprising a shell having a 
conical outer surface provided with a series 
of longitudinally extending slots extending 
inwardly from the outer shell surface, and 
having a plurality of annular surface inden- 
tations axially spaced apart and each ter- 
minating in a shoulder which extends out- 
wardly to the outer surface of the shell and 


providing a substantially cylindrical surface 
extending to the conical surface of the shell, 
a series of substantially cylindrical bands fit- 
ting on said annular surface indentations 
and abutting said shoulders with the inner 
surfaces of the bands spaced outwardly of 
the inside ends of the slots, said bands be- 
ing located entirely within the cone defined 
by the outer surface of the shell, a series of 
knives having their inner ends fitting within 
said slots and having interlocking engage- 
ment with said bands preventing radial out- 
ward movement of the knives from their 
normal position, said knives each being 
adapted for insertion in one of said slots 
and interlocking engagement with a plural- 
ity of said bands by movement of the knife 
toward the plug axis and then longitudinally 
toward the larger end of the plug, and knife 
separators on the outer surface of the shell 
between the knives, said knife separators 
and knives having interlocking longitudi- 
nally extending surface irregularities holding 
the separators against radial outward move- 
ment. 


Varnished Paper 

Patent No. 2,139,603. Arthur Reilly, 
Westbrook, Maine, assignor to S. D. War- 
ren Company, Boston, Mass., a corporation 
of Massachusetts. Application August 20, 
1936, Serial No. 97,080. 15 Claims. (Cl. 
91—68). Process which comprises apply- 
ing to a surface of a sheeted paper a coating 
of a composition consisting essentially of an 
aqueous solution of ammoniacal cobalt hy- 
drate and an ammonium soap of a fatty acid 
derived from a drying oil, said solution 
amount from 114 to 714 times the fatty 
acids content, and drying the so-coated 
containing resin dispersed therein in an 
paper. 


Roll for Jordan Type 
Paper Pulp Refiners 


Patent No. 2,146,791. Adam E. Bridge, 
Franklin, Ohio, assignor to The Black-Claw- 
son Company, Hamilton, Ohio, a corpora- 
tion of Ohio. Application June 22, 1936, 
Serial No. 86,466. 6 Claims. (Cl. 92—27). 
A roll of the character described for papet 
machines comprising a rotatable body hav- 
ing an outer frusto-conical surface provided 
with an annular series of radial slots in 
which the outer parts of the slot sides are 
flat and relatively inclined so as to converge 
inwardly with the inner ends of the slots 
terminating in rounded surfaces so as to 
be devoid of sharp angles, a series of knives 
having their inner portions converging in- 
wardly and fitting in said slots with the 
radially inner ends of the knives having at 
least a clearance distance from the inner 
ends of the slots, said body having a plural- 
ity of annular surface indentations, a series 
of bands on said series of surface indenta- 
tions with the inner surface of the bands 
spaced outwardly of the inside of the slots 
and with the outer sides of said bands lo- 
cated inwardly of the cone defined by the 
outer surface of said body, said knives hav- 
ing portions adapted for interlocking en- 
gagement with said bands to provide a 
wedging engagement of said knives and 
said slots in a radially inward direction, and 
spacers on the outer surface of said body 
and extending between adjacent knives. 
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HEN the Firestone Tire & 

Rubber Company began 
construction of their Memphis plant. 
their first requisite was an ample and 
dependable supply of cool, clear and dé j 
pure water. Their selection was a ~“““——“~"™~™™~ 
battery of three 500 feet deep Layne AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
Gravel Wall Wells. A fourth has now eee eee ee eer mroum, va, 
been added as a reserve unit. peep ar ptr ee ap 


LAYNE-NORTHERN CO.. MISHAWAKA, IND. 
Layne-Lourstana Co Lake CHanies. La. 


All four wells are of the Gravel  civne-wew vorx co. . New York crv. 


Wall Underreamed Type, equipped pet nt ecto Pl PERREE., 
with Layne Everdur Shutter Screen. Ae "0S. °°: tne tw ame 
Daas 


Installed in each is a Layne Vertical |)... -wesrEn C2. Kanone CiTv. Mo. 
Turbine Pump driven by a 40 HP. ey ee on oe nncnore 
motor. The combined capacity of the tir ccuccn new ewacano Conrany, 
four units is over 7,000,000 gallons inreanariona. yo 
of water per day. The system was er a ae 
installed by Layne-Central Company. Memphis, Tennessee. 

Thus Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, like many other 
leading manufacturers, has secured the very finest Water 


Supply System possible to obtain. 


Whether for manufacturing or municipal use, Layne Wells 
and Pumps are known to be highest in efficiency and lowest 
in operating and upkeep cost. 


. HOUSTON AND 
Texas 


Our engineers will gladly cooperate on plans for recondi- 
tioning old or the construction of new Well Water Supply 
Systems. If you would like to receive our Bulletins, address 


LAYNE & BOWLER. INC. 
Dept. P. Memphis. Tenn. 


pay" 


Pumps & WELL 





WATER SYSTEMS 


For Municipalities, Industries, 
Railroads, Mines and Irrigation 

















New Catalogues and Publications 





Chicago Electric Co., Chicago, Ill.—An 
8-page catalogue describing and illus- 
trating the rebuilt power equipment of- 
fered by this company has been issued 
lately by the firm. The catalogue contains 
brief descriptive written matter and 
specification data on motor generator 
sets, slip ring motors, squirrel cage mo- 
tors, synchronous motors, a.c. generators, 
steam turbo generator sets, diesel engine 
generators, etc., transformers, centrifugal 
pumps, air compressors and other power 
equipment. 


Bigin Softener Corp., Elgin, Ill.—A 
new bulletin about Zeolite water sof- 
teners and other water conditioning 
equipment has just been published by 
this company. This 15-page release con- 
tains much interesting literature on 
four modern types of Zeolite water 
softeners and their operating principles. 
In addition, there is included much in- 
formative data relative to iron and 
manganese removal, aeration and boiler 
water conditioning systems. The bulle- 
tin (No. 602) is well illustrated through- 
out, 


Plexrock Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—The 
second edition of the Flexrock “Hand- 
book of Building Maintenance” has been 
released lately by this company. The 
booklet, 56 pages in length, contains 
many interesting features regarding 
types of floor construction, waterproof- 
ing, roofing and caulking. The various 
uses of the company’s resurfacing ma- 
terials are explained and there are 
many illustrations showing application 
of the many surfacing and cleaning 
products manufactured by this firm. 
This edition is based upon the same 
principle of the first edition but con- 
tains more technical data and valuable 
information regarding building mainte- 
nance, 


Cc. A. Harnden, Ltd., Hyde (Manches- 
ter), England—aAn unusual type of folder 
describing and illustrating this com- 
pany’s various types of winders has been 
issued recently by the British firm. 
The folder, cut to resemble a roll of 
paper, contains photographs of the wind- 
ers, slitting machines and shear cutters 
manufactured by the firm, in addition 
to brief written material regarding fea- 
tures of said products. 


Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., Syca- 
more, Ill—An attractive new catalogue 
(J-239) on motors and other maintenance 
equipment has been published recently 
by this company. The catalogue has a 
vast amount of specification listings 
and presents by clearly-written litera- 
ture and many illustrations its complete 
line of tools, equipment, and electrical 
specialties. The catalogue is 84 pages 
in length. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
—A new 28-page catalogue on this com- 
pany’s line of “ES” compressors has just 
been released by the manufacturer. The 
catalogue, printed in easy-to-read type, 
contains photographs and drawings show- 
ing the construction and usages of the 
compressors. Of particular interest is 
the cross-sectional drawing of the “ES” 
heavy-duty compressor. 


International Wickel Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y.—Of value to engineers and 
technicians in the paper industry is the 
hardness conversion table for nickel 
alloy steels recently issued by this 
company. The 2%” by 5” celluloid card 
also has one side ruled up to 10 centi- 
meters and the other side ruled up to 
4 inches, in addition to another table on 
the reverse side giving S.A.E. standard 
specifications for nickel alloy steels. An 
interesting bulletin illustrating the uses 
of Monel wire cloth and winding wire 
throughout the paper industry has also 
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been published lately by this company. 
A new edition of the company’s Bulletin 
T-13 “Nickel and Nickel Base Alloys... 
Their Use in the Design of Corrosion 
Resistant Machinery and Equipment,” is 
now ready for distribution. 


. Kagerloef Trading Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y.—This company has recently 
issued a very interesting bulletin on a 
“Multi-Action” vat which, it is claimed, 
enables the paper machine to operate at 
higher speeds, permits less “pointage”’ 
with proper formation and gives the 
operator a unit establishing a control of 
varying conditions. According to this 
release, the vat can be adjusted while 
the machine is running and can be op- 
erated as an overflow unit or as the 
conventional vat by adjustment of ver- 
tical dams. There is an illustration of 
the vat included in the bulletin. 


Leeds and Northrup Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—A catalogue (EN-95) entitled “Ap- 
paratus for Electrolytic Conductivity 
Measurements in Laboratory and Plant,” 
has been issued lately by this company. 
The catalogue, which replaces Catalogue 
No. 48, describes and lists the latest 
forms of L & N apparatus for electroly- 
tic conductivity measurements and illus- 
trates suggested combinations of equip- 
ments for a proposed application. The 
release is 40 pages in length, is well 
illustrated, and contains a general dis- 
cussion of research, routine and in- 
dustrial measurements. 


Lewellen Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ind.—A very attractive and inter- 
esting catalogue (No. 40) describing the 
company’s variable speed motor pulley is 
now in circulation. The catalogue is 12 
pages long and contains much interesting 
written material as well as construction 
and installation photographs relative to 
the important features and uses of the 
units. Rating tables and dimensional 
data are included in the publication. 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill—A new 
Link-Belt general catalogue (No. 800), 
containing 1.278 pages, has been pub- 
lished recently by this company. The 
new edition is the largest and most 
comprehensive ever issued by the firm 
and includes list prices, dimensions, 
weights and engineering data on power 
transmission machinery and on equip- 
ment for handling, screening, drying, 
cooling, and preparing materials me- 
chanically. A 44-page pictorial section 
in the forepart of the book is devoted 
to giving the recipient a bird’s-eye view 
of the products manufactured by the 
company. Requests for this book must 
be made on business letterhead and ad- 
dressed to the company direct. 


Magnus Chemical Co., Inc., Garwood, 
N. J.—A very informative “Paper Mill 
Cleaning Handbook” has been published 
recently by this company. The handbook, 
using illustrations to good advantage, 
does a good job of discussing cleaning 
problems of the paper mill, covering 
such points as slime removal, cleaning 
of screens, head boxes, suction couch 
rolls, filters, felts, screen plates and 
other paper mill equipment. Superin- 
tendents, technologists and officials will 
find much of interest in this publication. 


Mason-Neilan Begulator Co., Boston, 
Mass.—This company has just put out 
a new bulletin (No. 201-B) which de- 
scribes its steam pump governors and 
control valves. In addition to drawings 
showing construction, there are many 
tables included which give installation 
and operation data. 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y.—A new 
and comprehensive catalogue of this 
company’s flexible couplings is now 
available to all users of industrial, auto- 
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motive and marine couplings. The new 
catalogue (No. 57) is extremely well laid 
out and contains complete engineering 
data, installation and operating informa- 
tion for the entire Morse flexible cou- 
pling line. Dimensional tables, cross-sec- 
tional views and the general graphic por- 
trayal make this release a thing of value 
to all industry. 


Multi-Metal Wire Cloth Co., Inc., 
Bronx Boro, N. Y.—A 47-page spiral- 
bound handbook on wire and filter cloth 
and their fabrication and uses has just 
been put out by this firm. The hand 
book, containing many photographs and 
other illustrations, covers wire and 
filter cloth, its fabrication and technical 
data regarding the product. All specifi- 
cations and reading matter is clearly 
presented and gives the reader a thor- 
ough knowledge of the company’s 
product. 


W. H. Nicholson and Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.—Two new bulletins have been pub- 
lished by this company. Bulletin 339 
illustrates the company’s welded stain- 
less steel floats and the chromium-plated 
floats, while Bulletin 439 illustrates the 
Nicholson industrial steam trap. Both 
bulletins contain data and specifications 
relative to their respective product. 


Patterson Foundry and Machine Co., 
East Liverpool, Ohio—A very attractive 
and valuable catalogue (No. 395) on this 
company’s agitators and mixers, has 
been published recently by the firm. The 
catalogue presents a very thorough and 
complete picture of chemical machinery 
and equipment for the process indus- 
tries. Its 95 pages contain numerous 
illustrations, including cross-sectional 
pictures and blueprints, in addition to 
well-written literature about every 
product. Dimensional tables and specifi- 
eation listings are included in this new 
catalogue. 


Permutit Co., New York, N. Y.—This 
company has _ recently published in 
pamphlet form, a paper presented by 
The Permutit Company's D. J. Saunders 
entitled “Removal of Iron and Hardness 
from Water.” The paper describes some 
of the difficulties experienced in industry 
and in the home due to the presence 
of iron and hardness in water supplies 
and outlines methods that can be em- 
ployed to overcome such difficulties 
under varying sets of conditions. 


Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa—aA 
booklet covering the important phases of 
petroleum products and the lubrication 
of essential industrial equipment is a 
late presentation by this company. The 
booklet, tabbed for filing, contains in- 
teresting photographs and clearly-writ- 
ten reading matter regarding industrial 
lubrication. Lubrication recommenda- 
tions for all sorts of industrial equip- 
ment are included in this release. 


Uv. S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.—A booklet on folding paper boxes, 
the first of a series of trade promotional 
publications on paper to be issued by the 
Forest Products Division, is to be re- 
leased shortly by this Government agency. 
The booklet, now in state of preparation, 
will be about 40 pages in length, well 
illustrated, and so prepared as to clearly 
present the uses of the folding paper box 
as a packaging tool. 


Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J.—Several interest- 
ing bulletins have been put out lately 
by this company. Two bulletins (S-500- 
B36 and S-500-B5E) have to do with 
vertical four cycle Diesel engines. Bul- 
letin W-321-M3A describes and illus- 
trates the company’s “Jetflo” deepwell 
pumps while Bulletin L-611-B8 is de- 
voted to the firm’s feather valve com- 
pressors. All the bulletins are well 
illustrated and all contain much inter- 
esting explanatory reading matter and 
data about their respective product. 
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THEORY and PRACTICE 


Talk with almost any papermill superintendent and you get a graphic idea 
of felt problems that perplex him—then—walk with many of these same 
officials through their mills, and you realize that they are solving these prob- 
lems by using TENAX FELTS,—famed for Tenacity, Durability, Quick Dry- 


ing, and Uniform Production. 


**Won-Users Are The Losers’ 


Orn xP 2mns 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY | 
Newfane, N. Y. — U.S. A. 











We design, build, and equip com- 
plete new Plants, ready to operate. 
Our preliminary suggestions are 
yours without cost or obligation. 


The H.K. 5 
Ferguson LA 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS Ke) OPERATING COST 


CLEVELAND, OHIO NEW YORK LSI 1a 


Hanna Building 25 West 43rd Street 
PERFORMANCE RECORDS PROVE 
THE DOUBLE ADVANTAGE OF 

















VEST POCKET POWER§PLANTS 


Small space occupied, any capacity, low over-all operating costs, high and 
extreme efficiencies, reliability, low initial investment. 

Complete power plants to meet any operating conditions of Pulp and 
Paper mills or other Industrial service. Engineering and Construction. 


Satisfactory Services Always Guaranteed. 


FERGUSON ENGINEERS 


Power Specialists 


Monadnock Bldg., Chicago V AC U U M p U A PS 


SWENSON 


EVAPORATORS & FILTERS for Pulp Mills 

















“USED ON THE FIRST SUCTION COUCH 


ROLLS APPLIED 


TO PAPER MAKING 





SWENSON EVAPORATOR COMPANY 
15653 Lathrop Avenue ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 


Harvey (Chicago Suburb), Ill. 








907 Monroe Avenue - - Connersville, Indiana 
ose 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 


RAGS (Domestic) 
f. 0. b. New York City 


NEW RAGS per cwt. 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No.1.......... 6.7 
ilesias No. . 


RAGS (Domestic) 
f. o. b. New York City 


OLD RAGS 
Roofing— 


RAGS (F reign 
ex dock X York a) 


New Dark Cuttings 
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ROPE and BAGGING 
f. o. b. and ex dock New York City 
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News— 
No.1 1 ly News Cuttings. . 





WASTE PAPER 
f. o. b. New York City 
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Soft White, Extra 
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Bonds (Sulphite)— 


Bleached (25 Ib. up 
Unbleach (25 Ib. up) 
Greaseproof— 
Bleach. (25 Ib. up) 
Unbleach. (25 Ib. up) 


Ledgers (Rag Content)— 
100% 


Nei se Pe are 


Ni full erepe and emb'sed 
(12% lb. to Mob shts.) peres. .4344- 


Toilet, Bleached 


ilet, Unbleached 
(M shts.) per cs 
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Northern Standard 4.00- 
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m 2 Imit. Pach & Dr 
Fin. Groe. 8: 


MNPURY iiircdnasesscsciess 4.75 - 
M. G. Sulphite and Kraft (other than 
Waxing) 
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